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** Barp of Tue Freece, whose skilful genius made 
That work a living landscape fair and bright ; 
Nor hallowed less with musical delight 
Than those soft scenes through which thy childhood strayed, 
Those southern tracts of sunshine * deep embayed 
With green hills fenced, with ocean’s murmur lulled ;’ 
Though hasty Fame hath many a chaplet culled 
For worthless brows, while in the pensive shade 
Of cold neglect she leaves thy head ungraced ; 
Yet pure and pdéwerful minds, hearts meek and still, 
A grateful few, shall love thy modest lay, 
Long as the shepherd’s bleating flocks shall stray 
O’er naked Snowdon’s wide aerial waste ; 
Long as the thrush shall pipe on Grongar Hill.” 


Gray, somewhere in his letters, 
places Dyer at the head of the poets 
of his day; and though the list enu- 
merated contains no name above me- 
diocrity, declares him to be a man of 
genius. Akenside, who Dr Johnson 
allows, “ on a poetical question, had a 
right to be heard,” said, ‘that he 
would regulate his opinion of the 
reigning taste by the fate of Dyer’s 
Fleece ; for if that were ill-received, 
he should not think it any longer rea- 
sonable to expect fame from excel- 
lence.” The pleasant sonnet you have 
now read expresses the sentiments of 
Wordsworth. 

«In 1757,” quoth Dr Johnson, 
‘‘ Dyer published Zhe Ficece, his chief 


poetical work; of which I will not. 


suppress a ludicrous story. Dodsley, 
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the bookseller, was one day mention- 
ing it to a critical visitor, with more 
expectation of success than the other 
could easily admit. In the conversa- 
tion the author’s age was asked ; and 
being reported as advanced in life, 
‘He will,’ said the critic, ‘be buried 
in woollen.’ ‘ This witticism,” 
saith Thomas Campbell, “has proba- 
bly been oftener repeated than any 
passage in the poem.” Many a 
wretched witticism has had wide cur. 
rency—and this is the most wretched 
of the wretched—the little meaning 
it had at the time having been, some- 
how or other, we believe, dependent 
on the repeal of a tax affecting grave- 
clothes. The “ critical visitor,” like 


most of his tribe—must have been an 
ignorant fellow-—for Grongar Hillhad 
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been popular for thirty—and The 
Ruins of Rome well known for twenty 
ears. 

“Of The Fleece,” saith Samuel, 
*¢ which never became popular, and is 
now universally neglected, I can say 
little that is likely to recall it to atten- 
tion. The woolcomber and the poet 
appear to me such discordant natures, 
that an attempt to bring them together, 
is to couple the serpent with the fowl. 
When Dyer, whose mind was not 
unpoetical, has done his utmost, by 
interesting his reader in our native 
commodity, by interposing rural ima- 
gery, and incidental digressions, by 
clothing small images in great words, 
and by all the writer’s art of delusion, 
the meanness naturally adhering, and 
the irreverence habitually annexed to 
trade and manufacture, sink him un- 
der insuperable oppression ; and the 
disgust which blank verse, incumber- 
ing and incumbered, superadds to an 
unpleasing subject, soon repels the 
reader, however willing to be pleased.” 

True that the poem has fallen into 
oblivion, and, we fear, by its own 
weight, for it is heavy, and frequently 
liable to some of the objections here 
urged; but itis wortliy of revival. As 
to the miserable stuff about “the mean- 
ness naturally adhering, and the irre- 
verence habitually annexed to trade and 
manufacture,” it would be shameful 
even to seek to refute it. A powerful 
and original genius has done that by 
blows on an anvil, heard far up Par- 
nassus—-aye, Ebenezer Elliot has illu- 
minated the town of Sheffield with a 
light that will outlive the blazing of 
all her forges. 

Grongar Hill is a very pleasing ef- 
fusion, and we have haif a mind to 
recite some remembered passages— 
though you might, perhaps, be tempted 
to cry “ pshaw!’’ We once heard a 
poet say that the opening of the Plea- 
sures of Hope was borrowed—we 
fear he said stolen fromit. That is 
not true—begging his pardon. Dyer 
writes : ; 

‘¢ See on the mountain’s northern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 
Where the evening gilds the tide ; 
How close and small the hedges lie ! 
What streaks of meadow cross the eye ! 
A step, methinks, may pass the stream, 
So little distant dangers seem. 

So we mistake the future’s face 

Eyed through Hope’s delusive glass ; 
As yon summits, soft and fair, 

Clad in colours of the air, 


Which to those who journey near, 
Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 
Still we tread the same coarse way, 
The present’s still a cloudy day.” 


The images here are natural and 
impressive, but the expression is poor, 
with the exception of - 


** As yon summits soft and fair, 
Clad in colours of the air ;’’ 


and the contrast between the present 

and the future is feebly and obscurely 

set forth. How serenely beautiful the 

opening of Campbell’s immortal poem: 

‘** Atsummer eve, when heaven’s aérial bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hills 
below, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sunlit summit mingles with the 
sky ? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 

More sweet than all the landscape smiling * 
near ? 

*Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight we linger to survey 

The promised joys of life’s unmeasured 

way ; 

Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered 
scene, 

More pleasing seems than all the past has 
been, 

And every form that fancy can repair, 

From dark oblivion glows divinely there.” 


Let poets be just to one another ; 
but alas! we fear it is among the 
greatest that jealousy or some unan- 
alysable feeling towards their living 
compeers has ever prevailed. 


Yes—we shall recite a bit of Gron- 
gar: 
Now I gain the mountain’s brow, 
What a landscape lies below! 
No clouds, no vapours intervene ; 
But the gay, the open scene, 
Does the face of nature show, 
In all the lines of heaven’s bow : 
And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

** Old castles on the cliffs arise, 
Proudly towering in the skies ! 
Busking from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ! 
Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain heads ! 
Gilds the fleeces of the flocks, 
And glitters in the broken rocks! 
‘** Below the trees unnumber’d rise, 
Beautiful, in various dyes : 
The gloomy pine, the poplar blue, 
The yellow beech, the sable yew, 
The slender fir, that taper grows, 
The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs ; 
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And beyond the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 
Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and level lawn, 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 
Holds and charms the wandering eye ! 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood, 

His sides are clothed with waving wood, 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 
That cast an awful look below ; 
Whose ragged walls the ivy creeps, 
And with her arms from falling keeps: 
So both a safety from the wind, 

In mutual dependence find. 

*Tis now the raven’s bleak abode ; 
*Tis now th’ apartment of the toad ; 
And there the fox securely feeds ; 
And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Conceal'd in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While ever and anon, there falls 

Huge heaps of hoary moulder’d walls. 
Yet time has seen, that lifts the low, 
And level lays the lofty brow,— 

Has seen this broken pile complete, 
Big with the vanity of state ; 

But transient is the smile of fate! 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave.” 


The Country Walk is almost 
Grongar Hill over again, with varia- 
tions——but it has some pictures more 
touching to the heart. It opens glad- 
somely— 


** T am resolved this charming day, 
In the open field to stray ; 

And have no roof above my head, 
But that whereon the gods do tread.” 


These lines are followed somewhat 
unexpectedly by 


‘¢ Before the yellow barn I see 

A beautiful variety, 

Of strutting cocks, advancing stout, 

And flirting empty chaff about ; 

Hens, ducks, and geese, and all their 
brood, 

And turkeys gabbling for their food, 

While rustics thresh the wealthy floor, 

And tempt them all to crowd the door.” 


As he saunters through the fields, 


“* Here finding pleasure after pain, 
Sleeping I see a wearied swain, 

While his full scrip lies open by 

That does his healthy food supply.” 

We wonder what has wearied the 
swain—the hour appears to be ante- 
meridian—and were we to find any 
swain on our farm asleep, with a full 
scrip lying open by, we should infal- 
libly fling it over the hedge, and rouse 
him from his dream of “ Dorothy 
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Draggle-Tail,”’ with an antidote to 
the rod of Morpheus. 

By and by the poet seeks the shade, 
and seems disposed to imitate the 
swain : 

‘* A little onward and I go 

Into the shade that groves bestow ; 

And on green moss I lay me down, 

That o’er the root of oak has grown. 
There all is silent, but some flood 

That sweetly murmurs in the wood ; 
And birds that warble in the sprays, 
And charm even silence with their lays.” 


We are easily pleased—but we call 
that pretty poetry—and so does 
Wordsworth. John Dyer does not 
fall asleep—but, on the contrary, ad- 
dresses silence with much animation. 
‘© Oh powerful silence ! how you reign 
In the poet’s busy brain! 

His numerous thoughts obey the calls 

Of the tuneful waterfalls ; 

Like moles, whene’er the coast is clear, 
They rise before thee without fear, 

And range in parties here and there.” 


We have such love for moles that no 
man can mention them amiss, and the 
image is good; but we are sorry to 
find that we are not so well acquainted 
with their habits as we had fondly 
imagined ; for never has it been our 
good fortune to meet with parties of 
moles ranging here and there, not 
even on the hills or holms of Yarrow, 
where the dear, sweet, soft, sleek civil 
engineers have, from time immemorial, 
loved to pitch their pastoral tents, dis- 
tinguishable but by finest eyes from 
those of the fairies. 

We love thee, “ excellent and ami- 
able Dyer’’—as thou art rightly called 
in a note to The Excursion—for this 
picture :— 

**T rouse me up, and on I rove, 

*Tis more than time to leave the grove, 
The sun descends, the evening breeze 
Begins to whisper through the trees : 
And as I leave the sylvan gloom, 

As to the glare of day I come, 

An old man’s smoky nest I see, 
Leaning on an aged tree ; 

Whose willow walls and furzy brow, 

A little garden sways below.. 

Through spreading beds of blooming green, 
Matted with herbage sweet and clean, 
A vein of water limps along, 

And makes them ever green and young. 
Here he puffs upon his spade, 

And digs up cabbage in the shade ; 
His tattered rags are sable brown, 

His beard and hair are hoary grown; 
The dying sap descends apace, 

And leaves a withered hand and face,” 
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The Ruins of Rome! “ Enough 
of Grongar and the shady dales of 
winding Towy,” exclaims the bard, 
ambitious of ahigher flight. And can 
he soar? Why, if not like on eagle, 
yet like one of the long-wings. He 
sweeps, not unmajestically, round the 
Seven Hills. 


*¢ Fallen, fallen, a silent heap ; her heroes 
all 

Sunk in their urns: behold the pride of 
pomp, 

The throne of nations fallen; obscured in 
dust, 

Even yet majestical ; the solemn seene 

Elates the soul, while now the rising sun 

Flames on the ruins in the purer air 

Towering aloft, upon the glittering plain, 

Like broken rocks, a vast circumference ; 

Rent palaces, crushed columns, rifled 
moles, 

Fanes roll’d on fanes, and tombs on buried 
tombs.” 


Association of Ideas—by con- 
Ttrast!! How is this? A poet looks 
round on the circuit of that ground, 
within which the Queen of the Earth 
once drew the nations together to gaze 
upon her majesty, and his spirit flies 
back afar into the past, to remember 
that which has disappeared. It is the 
contrast that determines the course 
of his thoughts. It is the humiliation 
and the dust of that which was the 
diadem of the earth, that brings to 
mind the sovereignty which is no 
more. Yet, in this instance, as in 
every other—mark ye—it is no utter 
reversal of thought that takes place 
in the mind—no total and utter sub- 
stitution of that which before was 
in it in no degree, for that which 
_ fills it; but in all, the mind treads the 
course she has known. That which 
now is seen, has links with that which 
is conceived ; and it is by those links 
already fixed, that the mind passes 
from the object of present sense to the 
object of conception. It is this link 
of thought, which, if nothing were left 
of Rome but the earth on which she 
stood, would suffice to bring again the 
vanished city before our wide imagi- 
nation. 

In respect of all analysis of the 
instances of association by contrast, 
two things are to be had in view. 
In the first place, there will be 
found in all of them, as there is 
reason fo think, established links of 
connexion in the thought, enabiing the 
mind to pass from one object to the 
other: and by these the apparent mys- 





tery of the peieriple of ‘contrast is 
done away. But, secondly, there will 
still remain to be ascertained the cause 
of the power of contrast. For those 
links, though they make the transition 
possible, do not make ‘it necessary. 
The power of Contrast, that which 
impels the mind to the transition, is 
a power of feeling: and the law by 
which it acts, is a law of feeling alto- 
gether. When we look upon the ruins 
of Rome, the mere fact that this site, 
and these broken walls and reft pil- 
lars, are part of the city vainly 
called eternal, would not necessarily 
drive back our imagination with 
vehemence to the conception of the 
fallen greatness. But ourmind came to 
the spot full of a thousand mighty re- 
collections of that ancient majesty: 
We brought to the place where Rome 
stood, the memory of Rome. There- 
fore it was, that when we saw the 
place, and the yet surviving relics, we 
missed that which should have been 
there. It was our exulting and tri- 
umphant sympathy with that imperial 
state that made us feel disappointed 
when we came to look upon the spot, 
as if Cicero or Scipio could have been 
there, to see what was not of Rome. 
It was this high and lofty feeling 
quickened by the yet surviving relics 
of majesty, that was wounded by the 
sight of decay, dishonour, and desola- 
tion. And weneed seek no otherlaw 
to account for our grief, than that 
which would fill with sorrow and 
dismay the heart of a holy priest, 
who, entering the temple of his God, 
should find the altar sullied with pro- 
fanation. 


** Temples and towers, whose giant forms 
unfold 

The massive grandeur of the world of old! 

Say, shall the pilgrim glance his heedless 
eye, 

O’er your huge wreck, and silently pass 
by ? 

Nor ’mid the waste of ages pause to scan 

The mighty relics of forgotten man? 

—No, for those walls, that crown the brow 
of time, 

Shall wake to musings mournfully sublime ; 

And antique sculptures crumbling ’mid the 
pile 

Delay his steps to linger for a while, 


“ In Egypt’s dreary land, where dark- 
ness spread, 
Mysterious gloom, around Religion’s head; 
The land was sad beneath her awful wings, 
And woful was her voice as Memnon’s 
mystic strings! - 
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But Silence now and Desolation reign ; 

O’er her fall’n altar and her desert fane, 

Unseen she sits—no charmed voice she 
hears, 

But columns falling in the waste of years! 


. And the gaunt chacal from his charnel- 


home 

Howl to the blast that shakes the tremb- 
ling dome! 

—Yet ’mid those temples desolate and 
wild, 

Where Solitude reigns round with Fear 
her child, 

The pale priest raised his voice when 
bursting day 

Shot tremblingly, from heaven, his earliest 
ray ;- 

His earliest ray, that on the Harp-strings 
shone, 

And roused to life their vibratory tone ! 

Hark! the rapt strain, the choral virgins 
raise, 

While sounds mysterious hymn their Mem- 
non’s praise, 

The sev'n bright colours wake the sev’n 
Harp strings, 

*Till thro’ its thousand aisles the temple 
rings ! 


** But haste thy step to plains where 

Ruin’s hand 

Has pour’d on nature’s green the billowy 
sand : 

Before thee lies th’ interminable waste, 

Fire in each gale and death in every 
blast. 

Ah! who could think that even here a 
trace 

Remains of some exterminated race, 

On whom the spirit of the desert came, 

And swept alike the mansion and the 
name ? 

Yes, even here the camel’s foot reveals 

The mould’ring column that the sand con- 
ceals ; ’ 

And the poor Arab, as he toils along, 

Gazes in wonder, mindless of his song ; 


Thinks of the fallen towers that lie be- 


neath, 
Unconscious of the Simoom’s vengeful 
breath. 


‘¢ Oh! blind to science, and to genius 
lost, 

Whose grovelling soul no kindling warmth 
could boast ; 

When she who sway’d the sons of earth 
before, 

Bursts on his sight by yellow Tiber’s shore; 

Within whose walls repose the illustrious 
dead, 

The bard who chaunted, and the chief 
who bled. 

Long is the grass that rustles o'er their 
tomb ! 

— Yet shall thy ruins awe, immortal Rome, 





Though the keen raven from the stormy 
north, 

Thy eagle crush’d, in wrath careering 
forth; 

And he the nyt ge Hun—the scourge 
of God ! 

Broke with his sinewy arm thine iron rod, 

That, o’er the nations held with giant sway, 

Had swept their honours and their kings 
away.— 


‘* Still dome on dome the stranger eye 
beguiles, 
Towers, battlements, a wilderness of piles. 
And still the capitol its crested form 
Sublimely rears—a giant in the storm— 
The look is steadfast, for the mental eye 
Sees the firm band that made ambition die ; 
Sees Cesar fall, and, where the yepnt 
stood, 
The sword of Brutus crimgon’d with his 
blood ! 
Still ’mid the forum Cicero seems to roll 
The flood of eloquence that whelms the 
soul, 
While veterans round lean silent on the 
sword— 
The lords of earth can tremble at a word! 


‘* What tho’ thro’ every breach that 

time has made, 

The blast moans hollow, and the collonade 

Scarce shelters ev’n the weeds that flourish 
in its shade ! 

What tho’ the wolf has howl’d, the tem- 
pest roar’d, 

In halls and courts where gods have been 
adored! 

Yet memory’s touch each “faded pile 
renews ; 

Again they bloom in renovated hues, 

And Poggio traces ’mid the mass of dust, 

The temple, portico, and trophied bust. 

‘ How fallen! how changed! the world’s 
delight and shame, 

The ving | luxuriates in the path of fame! 

The bat flies fitful thro’ her god’s abode, 

And reptiles nestle where the hero trode ! 

Drear are her tow’rs that shone amid the 
skies | 

And prone on earth the mighty giantlies.’” 


That poetry is not Dyer’s—it is 
Joun Fintay’s, who, many years ago, 
died in youth. 

Dyer ascends the Palatine Hill, and 
shows himself a poet. 


** Now the brow 
We gain enraptured ; beauteously distinct 
The numerous porticos and domes upswell, 
With obelisks and columns interposed, 
And pine, and fir, and oak ; so fair a scene 
Sees not the dervise from the spiral tomb 
Of ancient Chammos, while his eye beholds 
Proud Memphis’ reliques o’er th’ Bgyp- 
tian plain ; 
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Nor hoary hermit from Hymettus’ brow, 
Though graceful Athens in the vale be- 
neath 
Along the windings of the Muse’s stream, 
Lucid Ilyssus’, weeps her silent schools, 
And groves, unvisited by bard or sage. 
~ Amid the towery ruins, huge, supreme, 
Th’ enormous amphitheatre behold— 
Mountainous pile! o’er whose capacious 
womb 
Pours the broad firmament its varied 
light ; 
While from the central floor the seats 
ascend, 
Round above round, slow-widening to the 
verge, 
A circuit vast and high; nor less had 
held 
Imperial Rome, and her attendant realms, 
When drunk with rule she will’d the fierce 
: delight, 
And op’d the gloomy caverns, whence out- 
rush’d, 
Before the innumerable shouting crowd, 
The fiery, madded, tyrants of the wilds, 
Lions and tigers, wolves and elephants, 
And desperate men, more fell. Abhorr’d 
intent ! 
By frequent converse with familiar death, 
To kindle brutal daring apt for war ; 
To lock the breast, and steel th’ obdurate 
heart ‘ 
Amid the piercing cries of sore distress 
Impenetrable.— But away thine eye ; 
Behold you steepy cliff; the modern pile 
Perchance may now delight, while that, 
revered 
In ancient days, the page alone declares, 
Or narrow coin through dim cerulean 
rust. 
The fane was Jove’s, its spacious golden 
roof 
O'er thick surrounding temples beaming 
wide, 
Appear’d, as when above the morning hills 
Half the round Sun ascends ; and tower’d 
aloft, 
Sustain’d by columns ‘huge, innumerous 
As cedars proud on Canaan’s verdant 
heights 
Darkening their idols, when Astarte lured 
Too-prosperous Israel from his living 
strength.’’ 
We are getting hoarse—so take 
you up the volume—thirteenth of 
Chalmers—and give us sonorously 
the fine lines about the ancient roads: 
** And see from every gate those ancient 
roads 
With tombs high verged, the solemn paths 
of Fame ; 

Deserve they not regard? O’er whose 
broad flints 

Such crowds have roll’d, so many storms 
of war 
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So mdny pomps; so many wondering 
realms : 

Yet still through mountains pierced, o’er 
valleys raised, 
They stretch their pavements. Lo, the 
fane of Peace, x ; 
Built by that prince who to the trust of * 
power 

Was honest, the delight of human-kind: 

Three nodding aisles remaining ; the rest 
a heap % 

Of sand and weeds; her shrines, her ra- 
diant roofs, 

And columns proud, that from her spa- 
cious floor, 

As from 2 shining sea, majestic rose 

A hundred foot aloft, like stately beech 

Around the brim of Dion’s glassy lake, 

Charming the mimic painter : on the walls 

Hung Salem’s sacred spoils: the golden 
board, 

And golden trumpets, now conceal’d, en- 
tomb’d 

By the sunk roof.—O’er which in distant 
view 

Th’ Etruscan mountains swell, with ruins 
crown’d 

Of ancient towns ; and blue Soracte spires, 

Wrapping his sides in tempests. East- 
ward hence, 

Nigh where the Cestian pyramid divides 

The mouldering wall, beyond yon fabiic 
huge, 

Whose dust the solemn antiquarian turns, 

And thence, in broken sculptures cast 
abroad, . 

Like Sibyl’s leaves, collects the builder’s 
name, 

Rejoiced: and the green medals frequent 

found, 

Doom Caracalla to perpetual fame. 

The stately pines, that spread their bran- 
ches wide 

In the dun ruins of its ample halls, 

Appear but tufts.” 


Good. Give us the volume—for 
a concluding skreed from the Ruins 


* of Rome—a noble address fo li- 


berty :-— 


*¢ Inestimable good ! who giv’st us Truth, 

Whose hand upleads to light—divinest 
Truth, 

Array’d in every charm: whose hand 
benign 

Teaches unwearied Toil to clothe the 
fields, 

And on his various fruits inscribes the 
name 

Of Property : O nobly hail’d of old 

By thy majestic daughters, Judah fair, 

And Tyrus and Sidonia, lovely nymphs, 

And Libya bright, and all-enchanting 
Greece, 

Whose numerous towns and isles, and 
peopled seas, 
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Rejoiced around her lyre; th’ heroic note 

(Smit with sublime delight) Ausonia 
caught, 

And plann’d imperial Rome. 
benign 

Rear’d up her towery battlements in 
strength ; 

Bent her wide bridges o’er the swelling 
stream 

Of Tuscan Tiber; thine those solemn 
domes 

Devoted to the voice of humblé prayer ! 

And thine those piles undeck’d, capacious, 
vast, ‘ 

In days of dearth where tender Charity 

Dispensed her timely succours to the poor. 

Thine too those musicaily falling founts, 

To slake the clammy lip ; adown the fall, 

Musical ever; while from yon blue hills, 

Dim inthe clouds, the radiant aqueducts 

Turn their innumerable arches o’er 

The spacious desert, brightening in the 
sun, 

Proud and more proud in their august 
approach : 

High o’er irriguous vales and woods and 
towns, 

Glide the soft whispering waters in the 
wind, 

And here united pour their silver streams 

Among the fissured rocks, in murmuring 
falls, 

_Musical ever. These thy beauteous works : 

And what beside felicity could tell 

Of human benefit: more late the rest ; 

At various times their turrets chanced to 
rise, 

When impious Tyranny vouchsafed: to 
smile.” 


Thy hand. 


Probably not one in a hundred of 
our readers ever saw a line of Dyer’s 
—except his Grongar Hill—and thou- 
sands will thank us for our specimens 
—preferring them, we hope, to our 
own effusions, of which enough is as 
good asa feast. It was so with our 
article on Warton and Young, and 
even Collins ; and we have treasures 
inexhaustible to draw from—open 
indeed to all, but familiar, compara- 
tively, to how few, in this age of in- 
tellect! We care not for originality 
in our articles. We desire but to 
delight and to instruct all our fellow- 
creatures, who have the happiness of 
dwelling within our sphere. 

And now you are wishful to hear 
more about Dyer's chief poem— Zhe 
Fleece. But we perceive that we 
could not give you any thing like a 
complete idea of it, under twenty 
pages, at least, of extract and com- 
‘ment; and therefore you must wait 
till midsummer, which, in Scotland, is 
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not likely to arrive for a good many 
months. But that you may know what 
a pleasant repast is awaiting you, we 
present you from it with a “ Suerp- 
Saearine Feast anp MERRIMENTS 
ON THE BANKS OF THE SEVERN,” 
which, we think you will say, ranks 
Dyer among the best of the pastoral 
— of any age or country, and would 

ave gladdened the heart of our own 
Thomson—he died ten years before 
its publication—and of ourown Burns, 
who, as far as we remember, makes 


‘no mention of The Filcece. 


*¢ Atshearing-time, along the lively vales, 
Rural festivities are often heard : 
Beneath each blooming arbour all is joy 
And lusty merriment: while on the grass 
The mingled youth in gaudy circles sport, 
We think the golden age again return’d, 
And all the fabled Dryades in dance. 
Leering, they bound along, with laughing 
air, 
To the shrill pipe and deep remurmuring 
chords 
Of th’ ancient harp, or tabor’s hollow 
sound, 


‘¢ While th’ old apart, upon a bank re- 
clined, 

Attend the tuneful carol, softly mixt 

With every murmur of the sliding wave, 

And every warble of the feather’d choir 

Music of paradise ! which still is heard 

When the heart listens; still the views 
appear 

Of the first happy garden, when content 

To Nature’s flowery scenes directs the 
sight. 

Yet we abandon those Elysian walks, 

Then idly for the lost delight repine : 

As greedy mariners, whose desperate sails 

Skim o’er the billows of the foaming flood, 

Fancy they see the lessening shores retire, 

And sigh a farewell to the sinking hills. 

** Could I recall these notes, which once 

the Muse 
Heard at a shearing, near the woody 
sides 

Of blue-topp’d Wreakin! Yet the carols 
sweet, 

Through the deep maze of the memorial 
cell, 

Faintly remurmur. First arose in song 

Hoar-headed Damon, venerable swain, 

The soothest shepherd of the flowery vale : 


‘* ¢ This is no vulgar scene: no palace 
. roof Z 

Was e’er so lofty, nor so nobly rise 

Their polish’d pillars, as these aged oaks, 

Which o’er our fleecy wealth and harmless 
sports, 

Thus have expanded wide their sheltering 
arms, 

















Thrice told an hundred summers. Sweet 
content, 


¥e gentle shepherds, pillow us at night.’ 


** © Yes, tuneful Damon, for our cares are 
short, 

Rising and falling with the cheerful day,’ 
Colin replied ; ‘ and pleasing weariness 
Soon our unaching heads to sleep inclines. 
Is it in cities so ? where, poets tell, 

The cries of sorrow sadden all the streets, 
And the diseases of intemperate wealth. 
Alas, that any ills from wealth should rise!’ 


‘¢ ¢ May the sweet nightingale on yonder 
spray ; 

May this clear stream, these lawns, these 
snow-white lambs 

Which, with a pretty innocence of look, 

Skip onthe green, and race in little troops; 

May that great lamp, which sinks behind 
the hills, 

And streams around variety of lights, 

Recall them erring ; this is Damon’s wish.’ 


‘* « Huge Breadens’ stony summit once I 
elimb’d— 

After a kidling : Damon, what a scene! 

What various views unnumber’d spread 
beneath !— 

Woods, towers, vales, caves, dells, cliffs, 
and torrent floods ; ° 

And here and there, between the spiry 


rocks, ° 

The broad flatsea. Far nobler prospects 
these, 

Than gardens black with smoke in dusty 
towns. 


Where stenchy vapours often blot the sun ; 

Yet, flying from his quiet, thither crowds 

Each greedy .-retch, for tardy-rising wealth, 

Which comes too late; that couris the 
taste in vain, 

Or nauseates with distempers. 
rich, 

Still, still be rich, if thus ye fashion life ; 

And piping, careless, silly shepherds we, 

We silly shepherds, all intent to feed 

Our snowy flocks, and wind the sleeky 
fleece.’ 


Yes, ye 


***Deem not, howe’er, our occupation 
mean,’ 

Damon replied, ‘ while the Supreme ac- 
counts 

Well of the faithful shepherd, rank’d alike 

With king and priest ;.they also shep- 
herds are; 

For so th’ All-seeing styles them, to re- 
mind 

Elated man, forgetful of his charge.’ 


**¢ But haste, begin the rites; see purple 
eve : 
Stretches her shadows; all ye nymphs and 

swains, 
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Hither assemble. Pleased with honours 
due, 

Sabrina, guardian of the crystal flood, 

Shall bless our cares, when she, by moon- 
light clear, 

Skims o’er the dales, and eyes our sleep- 
ing folds ; 

Or in hoar caves around Plynlymmon’s 
brow, 

Where precious minerals dart their purple 
gleams, 

Among her sisters she reclines ;‘ the loved 

Vaga, profuse of graces, Ryddol, rough, 

Blithe Ystwith, and Clevedoe, swift of foot; 

And mingles various seeds of flowers and 
herbs, 

In the divided torrents, eré they burst 

Through the dark clouds, and down the 
mountain roll. 

Nor taint-worm shall infest the yeaning 
herds, 

Nor penny-grass,nor spearwort’s poisonous 
leaf,’ 


‘* He said: with light fantastic toe the 
nymphs 

Thither assembled, thither every swain ; 

And o’er the dimpled stream a thousand 
flowers, 

Pale lilies, roses, violets, and pinks, 

Mix’d with the greens of burnet, mint, and 
thyme, 

And trefoil, sprinkled with their sportive 
arms. 


** Such custom holds along th’ irriguous 
vales, 

From Wreakin’s brow to rocky Dolvoryn, 

Sabrina’s early haunt, ere yet she fled 

The search of Guendolen, her step-dame 


proud, 

With envious hate enraged. The jolly 
cheer 

Spread on a mossy bank, untouch’d 
abides, 


Till cease the rites: and now the mossy 
bank 

Is gaily circled, and the jolly cheer 

Dispersed in copious measure ; early fruits, 

And those of frugal store, in husk or 
rhind ; 

Steep’d grain, and curdled milk, with 
dulcet cream 

Soft temper’d, in full merriment they quaff 

And cast about their gibes: and some 
apace 

Whistle to roundelays; their little ones 

Look on delighted ; while the mountain- 
woods, 

And winding valleys, with the various notes 

Of pipe, sheep, kine, and birds, and 
liquid brooks, 

Unite their echoes; near at hand, the wide 

Majestic wave of Severn slowly rolls 

Along the deep-divided glebe ; the flood 

And trading bark with low-contracted sail, 
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Linger among the reeds and copsy banks 
To listen, and to view the joyous scene.” 

The judicious will see that Dyer’s 
blank verse is excellent; and indeed 
we have sometimes thought that it 
has been studied by Wordsworth. 

Only eight o’clock—so ’tis an hour 
till breakfast. We rose at five, my 
lad, and have earned our eggs. 


Our friends say we wield the wand | 


of a magician, but no such wand have 
we ;—Imagination and genius belong 
to us by our birthright, as to our 
brethren; for we all walk — poets, 
though we know it not—in the midst 
of our own creations, more wondrous 
far when our souls are broad awake, 
than when struggling with dreams in 
the world of sleep. Therefore, let those 
whom the world calls poets beware of 
pride. ‘ Blessings be with them and 
eternal praise!’ but let them remem- 
ber that passions and affections, com- 
mon to us all, have illuminated before 
their eyes the mysterious book of life. 
No magician’s wand have we, nor are 
we amagician. So let us stroll toge- 
ther— you and we—through this 
happy garden, and we shall see and 
hear poetry brightening and breathing 
around, yet all the while emanation 
and whisper of our own hearts. It 
matters not who speaks, if there be 
intercommunion of spirits ; but youth 
is reverent, and age is garrulous, and 
never yet didst thou interrupt mono- 
logue of ours, pleased still to let the 
old man know he had all the while 
been listened to, by a pleasant voice 
making music between the pauses, and 
feeding his flow of thought, as now 
and then a spring shower dropping 
through the sunshineenlivens a stream. 


** But who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 
Or can it mix them with that matchless 
skill, : 
And lose them in each other, as appears 
In every bud that blows?” 

It can—for it mirrors all that God 
was pleased to call into being; and 
lovelier is Nature’s self in the reflec- 
tion—there all spiritualized ! 

Who is the greatest of descriptive 
poets? Let us say, THE AUTHOR OF 
THE Seasons.” Well, then, if not 
the greatest, surely the most delight- 
ful ; for what other poet’s heart doth 
so perpetually overflow with love 
of our mighty mother, the Earth? 

No need of that poem among ‘ Our 
Pocket Companions” —we have it all 
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by heart. And often, when our soul 
loses for a time its own creative ener- 
gy—and nature, unobedient to our 
lamenting voice, lies far away in dark- 
ness, even as if she were not, and all 
her very images, too, were dead—in 
this poem she rises again into life, and 
again we feel that we are her son. 


‘¢ From the moist meadow to the wither'd 
hill, 

Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 

And swells and deepens; and the juicy 
groves 

Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 

Till the whole leafy forest stands display’d 

In full luxuriance to the sighing gales ; 

Where the deer rustle through the twining 
brake, 

And the birds sing conceal’d.” 


Few symptoms yet of Spring. One 
could almost fear that she had for- 
gotten our garden, or worse, had 
looked in upon it, and then passed by, 
leaving these feeble blossoms to wither. 
But the poet’s promise assures us of 
her return. Heaven bless her !—She 
is here— 


‘* At once array’d 

In all the colours of the flushing year, 

By Nature’s swift and secret-working hand, 
Tuer GarDEN Gtows, and fills the liberal air 
With lavish fragrance, while the promised 

fruit 

Lies yet a little embryo, unperceived, 
Within its crimson folds.” 


Just so, as in thine infant eyes— 

son of our soul’s brother—we saw the 
promise of the genius nowjknown by © 
its immortal fruits. 
‘ There are many beautiful passages 
in the poets about rain ; but who ever 
sang its advent so passionately as in 
these strains :— 


** The effusive south 
Warms the wide air, and o’er the void of 
heaven 


. Breathes the big clouds, with vernal 


showers distent. 

At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 

Scarce staining ether ; but by swift degrees, 

In heaps on heaps, the darkling vapour 
sails : 

Along the loaded sky, and mingled deep, 

Sits on the horizon round a settled 
gloom : 

Not such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 

Oppressing life ; but lovely, gentle, kind, 

And full of every hope and every joy, 

The wish of nature, Gradual sinks the 
breeze 

Into a perfect calm, that not a breath 

Is heard to quiver through the closing 
woods, 
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Or rustling, turn the many trembling 
leaves 

Of aspen tall. The uncurling floods, dif- 
fused 

In glassy breadth, run through delusive 
lapse, 

Forgetful of their course. ’Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and 
flocks yee 

Drop the dry sprig, and, mute-imploring, eye 

The falling verdure !” 

All that follows is, you know, as 
good—better it cannot be—till we 
come to the close, the perfection of 
poetry, and then sally out into the 
shower, and join the hymn of earth to 
heaven. 


The stealing shower is scarce to patter 

Weard, 

By such as wander through. the forest 
walks, 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of 
leaves. 

But who can hold the shade while heaven 
descends 

In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers, on nature’s ample 
lap? 

Swift fancy fired anticipates their growth ; 

And while the milky nutriment distils, 

Beholds the kindling country colour round.” 

Thomson, they say, was too fond 
of epithets. Not he indeed. Strike 
out one of the many there—and your 
sconce will feel the crutch. A poet less 
conversant with nature would have 
feared to say, “sits on the horizon 
round a settled gloom,” or rather, he 
would not have seen or thought it was 
a settled gloom; and therefore, he could 
not have said— 

** but lovely, gentle, kind, 
And full of every hope and every joy, 
The wish of nature,” 

Leigh Hunt—most cordial of poet 
critics—somewhere finely speaks of 
that ghastly line in a poem of Keates’ : 
‘* Riding to Florence with the murder’d 

man ;” 
that is, the man about to be murdered 
—imagination conceiving as one, doom 
and death. Equally great are the 
words— 





[May, 
__ ® Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry sprig, and mute-imploring, 


eye 
The falling verdure.” 

The verdure is seen in the shower 
—to be the very showerby the poet 
at least—perhaps by the cattle, in their 
thirsty hunger, forgetful of the brown 
ground, and swallowing the dropping 
herbage. The birds had not been so 
sorely distressed by the drought as the 
beasts, and therefore the poet speaks 
of them, not as relieved from misery, 
but as visited with gladness— 

** Hush’d in short suspense, 
The plumy people streak their wings with 
oil, 
To throw the lucid moisture trickling off, 
And wait the approaching sign, to strike 
at once 
Into the general choir.’ 


Then, and not till then, the humane 
poet bethinks him of the insensate 
earth—insensate not—for beast and 
bird being satisfied, and lowing and 
singing in their gratitude, so do the 
places of their habitation yearn for the 
blessing— 


** Even mountains, vales, 
And forests, seem impatient to demand 
The promised sweetness.” 
The religious Poet then speaks for 
his kind—and says gloriously— 
‘* Man superior walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 
And looking lively gratitude.” 
In that mood he is justified to feast 
his fancy with images of the beauty 
as well as the bounty of nature—and 


genius in one line, has concentrated 
them all— 


‘* Behold the kindling country colour 
_ round.” 

*Tis “ an a’ day’s rain”—and “ the 
well showered earth is deep-enriched 
with vegetable life.” And what kind 
of an evening? We have seen many 
such—and every succeeding one more 
beautiful—more glorious—more bless- 
ed than another—because of these 


words in which the beauty and the - 


glory of one and all are enshrined, 


*¢ Full in the western sky, the downward sun 
Looks out, effulgent, from amid the flush 
Of broken clouds, gay-shifting to his beam. 
The rapid radiance instantaneous strikes 
Th’ illumined mountain, through the forest streams, 


Shakes on the floods, and in a golden mist 


Far smoking o’er th’ interminable plain, 
In twinkling myriads lights the dewy gems. 


Moist, bright and green, the landscape laughs around, 
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Full swell the woods; their very music wakes, 
Mix’d in wild concert with the warbling brooks 
Increased, the distant bleating of the hills, 
And hollow lows responsive from the vales, 
Whence, blending all, the sweeten’d zephyr springs. 
Mean-time, refracted from yon eastern cloud, 
Bestriding earth, the grand ethereal bow 


Shoots up immense, and every hue unfolds ; 
In fair proportion, running through the red . 





You say we recite poetry like a 
poet. We think so too—and not like 
a player. Curse elocution. Every 
shade of feeling should have its shade 
of sound—every pause its silence. 
But these must all come and go, un- 
taught, unbidden, from the heart and 
from the soul. Then, indeed, and 
not till then, can words be said to be 
set to music—to a celestial sing-song. 

It may be true that sometimes the 





To where the violet fades into the sky.” 


florid—but we must not criticize single 
and separate passages—we ought 
never to forget the character of the 
poet’s genius and his inspirations. He 
luxuriates—he revels—he wantons, at 
once with an imaginative and a sensu- 
ous delight in nature. 

At times his style is as simple as 
one could wish ; and we defy you to 
improve the expression of the many 
deep and delightful feelings in these 


style of The Seasons is somewhat too exquisite lines. 


»** Thus pass the temperate hours; but when the Sun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering clouds, 
Ev’n shooting listless languor through the deeps ; 
Then seek the bank where flowering elders crowd, 
Where scatter’d wild the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes, where cowslips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lurk, 

With all the lowly children of the shade : 

Or lie reclin’d beneath yon spreading ash. 

Hung o’er the steep; whence, borne on liquid wing, 

The sounding culver shoots; or where the hawk, 

High, in the beetling cliff, his aery builds. 

There let the classic page the fancy lead 

Through rural scenes! such as the Muntuan swain 

Paints in the matchless harmony of song. 

Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 

Athwart imagination’s vivid eye: 

Or by the vocal woods and waters lull’d, 

And lost in lonely musing, in the dream, 

Confused, of careless solitude, where mix 

Ten thousand wandering images of things, 

Soothe every gust of passion into peace ; 

All but the swellings of the soften’d heart, 

That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind.” 4 
Shame on you if you have not—as we have—these lines by heart. 

‘* Still let me pierce into the midnight depth 

Of yonder grove, of wildest, largest growth : 

That, forming high in air a woodland quire, 

Nods o’er the mount beneath. At every step, 

Solemn and slow, the shadows blacker fall, 

And all is awful listening gloom around. 








*¢ These are the haunts of Meditation, these 
The scenes where ancient bards th’ ingpiring breath, 
Ecstatic, felt; and, from this world retired, 
- Conversed with angels and immortal forms, 
On gracious errands bent: to save the fall 
Of Virtue struggling on the brink of Vice ; 
In waking whispers, and repeated dreams, 
To hint pure thought, and warn the favour'd soul 
For future trials fated to prepare : 
To prompt the poet, who devoted gives 
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His Muse to better themes ; to soothe the pangs 
_Of dying’ worth, and from the patriot's breast 
(Backward to mingle in detested war, 
But foremost when engaged) to turn the death ; 
And. numberless such offices of love 
Daily, and:nightly, zealous to perform. \ 


** Shook sudden from the bosom of the sky, 

A thousand shapes, or glide athwart the dusk, 
Or stalk majestic on. Deep-roused, I feel 

. A sacred terror, a severe delight, 
Creep through my mortal frame; and thus, methinks, 
A voice, than human more, th’ abstracted ear 

Of fancy strikes. ‘ Be not of us afraid, 

Poor kindred man! thy fellow creatures, we 
From the same Parent-Power our beings drew, 
The same our Lord, and laws, and great pursuit, 
Once some of us, like thee, through stormy life, 
Toil’d, tempest-beaten, ‘ere we could attain 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

Where purity and peace immingle charms, 

Then fear not us; but with responsive song, 
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Amid these dim recesses, undisturb’d, 

By noisy folly and discordant vice, 

Of Nature sing with us, and Nature’s God 

Here frequent, at the visionary hour, 

When musing midnight reigns, or silent noon, 
Angelic harps are in full concert heard ; 

And voices chanting from the wood-crown’d hill, 
The deepening dale, or inmost sylvan glade ; 

A privilege bestow’d by us, alone, 

On Contemplation, or the hallow’d ear 


Of poet, swelling to seraphic strain. 


We said to thee an hour ago— 
that youth is reverent, and age gar- 
rulous—but for garrulous read elo- 
quent—else how couldst thou and 
thy like often come to listen—more 
than willingly—to our continuous 
discourse? To-morrow thou art to 
leave town for a month—and thou 
dost well; for Scotland is the most 
beautiful land in all the world in the 
Season of Spring. Why? Because 
here Spring pays her earliest visits 
stealthily, and as if in fear of her surly 
sire, whom yet she loves, and takes 
care to show him that she means not 
by her primroses to hint it is time for 
him to die. For well she knows that— 
though like a kind but ‘stern father, 
confident in her. affections—sometimes 
he frowns almost with the same feeling 
usually expressed by smiles ; yet when 
the world, wearied of him ‘at last as he 
is of the world, shall wish*he were 
dead, and his grey head laid in the 
mould, his last thoughts will be of her 
and of her happiness, rising by the 
law of nature from his dust. 

Art thou going to the Highlands ? 
If so, ’tis well,—for in another week 
they will be beginning to be beautiful 
mand by the end of May to leave 
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them, in their perfection, will sad- 
den thy heart. In their perfection ! 
Ay—verily, even so—for the tender- 
ness of spring will then be blending 
with the boldness of summer,—while 
something will still be wanting to the 
strength of the year. And the joy of 
the soul is brightest in the fulness of 
hope, when the future is almost in- 
stant as the present, and the present 
tinged with a gentle rainbow-like re- 
semblance of the past. 

Would we were to be thy guide! 
There — let us-lean our left shoulder 
on thine—our right on Tue Crutcn. 
The time will come when thou wilt 
be! O Son of the Morning ! even like 
unto the shadow by thy side—Chris- 
topher North.. No chamois hunter 
fleeter than once was he— Mont Blane, 
speaks he not the truth? Ifhe bea 
vain-glorious boaster, give him the lie 
Ben-y-Glow and thy Brotherhood— 
who heard our shotits—mixed with the 
red deer's belling—tossed back in ex- 
ultation by Echo, the omnipresent Au- 
ditress on youth’s golden hills. 

The world is all before thee—the 
world is all behind us; hope is thy 
angel—memory is ours ; but both are 
considerate spirits—and they bid the 
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young and the old, the Joyful and the 
sorrowful —as thus we lean on one 
another—think that time is but the 
threshold of eternity—and that the 
shadow may survive the light, on “this 
dim spot men call earth!” 

The central sun art thou of thine 
own bright world! Ours is broken 
into fragments—and we are on the 
edge of an abyss. But once we were 
like thee, a victorious Eco—and il- 
lumined nature all round her farthest 
horizon with the bliss of our own soul. 
Fear, awe, and superstition, were 
ministers to our imagination among the 
midnight mountains—in the dreadful 
blank we worshipped the thunder and 
adored the cataract—but joy was then 
our element—as now, tis thine—and 
spite of such visitations that made us 
quake and tremble, fresh was our 
spirit as a rising star, and strong as a 
flowing sea. 

Now mind—you must write a Poem 
—Tue Hicnianns. Not fora good 
many years to come—but we hope to 
see some of it before we die—for such 
a Poem as it will be, must compose 
itself of fragments,—and finally settle 
down, beneath the united spirit of 
beauty and grandeur, into a whole, 
magnificent as its subject—and thou 
shalt be one of the Immortals. 

Could such a Poem—think ye—be 
written in Prose? You cannot bring 
yourself to say so—thinking perhaps 
of Macpherson’s Ossian. Is dé not . 
poetry? Wordsworth says it is not— 
but Christopher North says it is— 
with all reverence for the King. Let 
its antiquity be given up—let such a 
state of society as is therein described 
be declared impossible—let all the 
inconsistencies and violations of nature 
ever charged against it be acknow- 
ledged—let all its glaring plagiarisms 
from poetry of modern date inspire 
what derision they may—and far worse 
the perpetual repetition of its own 
imbecilities and inanities, wearying one 
down even to disgust and anger ;—yet, 
in spite of all, are we not made to feel, 
not only that we are among the moun- 
tains, but to forget that there is any 
other world in existence, save that 
which glooms and glimmers, and wails 
and raves around usin mists and clouds, 
and storms, and snows—full of lakes 
and rivers, sea-intersected and sea-sur- 
rounded, with a sky as troublous as 
the earth—yet both at times visited 
with a mournful beauty that sinks 
strangely into the soul—while the sha- 
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pecs life depictured there eludes not 
our human sympathies ; nor yet, aerial 
though they be—so sweet and sad are 
their voices—do there float by as un- 
beloved, unpitied, or unhonoured— 
single, or in bands—the ghosts of the 
brave and beautiful; when the few 
stars are dim, and the moon is felt, 
not seen, to be yielding what faint light 
there may be in the skies. 

The Blockheads, meaning to be se- 
vere, used to say that our style was 
Ossianic—but getting none to listen 
to their nonsense, they grew ashamed 
of themselves, and have for years been 
gazing at us in mute astonishment, 
with their mouths wide open like so 
many barn-doors. Nay, an occasional 
sumph is seen assuming, what he sup- 
poses to be our Ossianic; and in the 
Tims Tartan absolutely exposing his 
hurdies to the derision of the elemenits, 
during some piteous Holiday—among 
the Mountains—a spectacle more than 
sufficient, one would think, had it a 
single particle of feeling in its whole 
composition, to soften the heart of a 
rock—to melt Aberdeen granite into 
tears. 

Never in all our blessed lives got 
we such a fright as on coming sud- 
denly, one day last summer, near the 
Fall of Foyers, upon such an Appear- 
ance 0; Ourselves. We happened to 
have in our hand Sir David's delight- 
ful volume, *“‘ Natural Magic ;” and, 
after the first flurry, taking a philoso- 
phical view of the Phenomenon, we 
came to the conclusion that it was our 
Srmutackum reflected and refracted— 
heaven only knew how—from some 
sympathetic and admiring Cloud who 
had caught a glimpse of Us as ‘he hang 
on the distant horizon. At that mio- 
ment his Evil Genius whispered to him 
— “handle the Crutch!” and we saw he 
was an impostor, Not, by a score, the 
first fellow he, that has had the infatua- 
tion to personate Christopher North! 
But he was the first we had caught in 
the ' fact—fuce to face—and, on the. 
spur of the moment, assuredly we had 
tarred and feathered him, had the ma- 
terials been at hand. While we were 
pondering on what might be a fitting 
punishment for the Scotch Cockney— 
a horrid cross—up came “ tiie boy with 
his carpet-bag” —a sight unendurable 
by our idiosyncracy—and we “ re- 
coiled into the wilderness.” 


‘* To-morrow for severer thought, but now 
For breakfast——and keep holiday to-day. . 






















Farewell to England. 





FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


BY LOUIS LE CHEMINANT, 


Sir, Dover. 

Ten years have passed since I last 
wrote and complained to you about 
all the boxes that annoyed me so much 
when I had first commenced to learn 

our language. Since that time I 
Ce studied it grammatically, and 
read a very great number of your 
best authors at my house near Tours, 
where I also made some acquaintance 
with your countryfolks, who did not 
do me much good in improving my 
conversation, as they are all so fond 
of pretension to speak French, which 
is ridiculous.. Also experience taught 
menot to be too careless to form inti- 
macy, for too many of your compa- 
triots that come to stop long in one 
place, are not of your best sort, but 
have got a something generally wrong 
about their conduct or affairs. So I 
have not practised so much conversa- 
tion as I desired, which I confess to 
you, in case there may be some little 
error of prosody in the lines 1 send to 
say “ Farewell!” now I am leaving 
your country, after an agreeable tour 
of afew months. You are so gener- 
ous, and so much au fait in poetry, 
that if I have made a mistake or two 
in quantity, you will, I am sure, cor. 
rect them. Yours is an agreeable 
tongue to write poetry in, as you 
have such an abundance of similar 
terminations to your different words, 
and you will perceive that I have been 

_ very careful to use none but legitimate 
rhymes, 

I could have said something about 
the coronation, and your mobs huzza- 
ing old Soult, but others have talked 
enough about that, and I don’t like 
what you call * humbug ;” and as for 
a mob, I respect it not a bit, for rea- 
sons enough in our revolutions; and 
so I conceive yours would have been 
as much pleased if it had been a green 
bear or.a scarlet pig, or any other 
rara avis, as anold moustache. What 
is it tothem? Bah! Something to 
roar at, to make themselves thirsty 
for more beer and gin. Don’t think 
me too condemning of yours, as I 
have seen and heard our mobs ap- 


. ; 
plaud and huzza Napoleon, Louis Diz- 
Auit, Napoleon again, Louis again, 
Charles Diz, and Louis Philippe, and 
also howl and groan and hiss at all in 
their turn, and many others. I could 
name. But this is near political, so 
I shall not proceed, and only say so 
much as I do not consider the mob to 
be the people to whom of your coun- 
try I mean no disrespect, as I saw 
them industrious and proper. I pray 
you to pardon this long introduction 
to my bagatelle, and accept my thanks 
for your attention to my neophytic 
complaint in ‘ auld lang syne ;” and 
believe me, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Louis LE CHEMINANT. 


Christopher North, Esq. 
Edinburgh. 


FAREWELL TO ENGLAND. 


Dover. 
Farewell! I go across the main, 
And leave thy shores, oh, Great Bri- 
tain ! 

And bid my friends good by. 
I’ve found thy land all very nice, 
And conquer’d many a prejudice 

Bred in my own country. 


*Tis true we once were enemies, 

And both believed the monstrous lies 
That we did daily read, 

Made up for party purposes, 

And always under our noses— 
We now know truth instead. 


No more in future by the hour 
We'll listen to the false rumour * 
That would our friendship mar. 

I really think I never shall 
Forgive the papers that did call 
Hard names during the war. 


Henceforth I never more ean bear 

Such scandal-mongers’ stuff to hear, 
Because I know my erring ; 

It now will only do for some 

Poor ignerants who stop at home, 
And ne’er crossed pond of herring.* 





.* I was informed that you colloquially call the sea ‘‘ the herring pond.” If it is 


wrong, it is not my fault, as I am misled by your compatriots. 
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I’ve travelled now, and the result 

Was, that though first I difficult 
Found it to catch each word, 

Yet gradually my ear improved, 

Till, listening to your tongue, Iloved, 
Were speaker clown or lord. 


Then through your land I took a trip, 
And agreeably made friendship 
With manufacturers, 
Who showed me all their great ma- 
chines. 
I saw your churches with divines ; 
And then saw fish-curers. 


I saw great rollers roll upon 
Great masses of red-hot iron, 

And squeeze them all abroad, 
Till they became quite thin and flat, 
To cut into I don’t know what, 

To go by the rail-road. 


Then curiosity did lead 

Me on, to see them making thread, 
Pins, needles, knives, and forks, 

Lace, muslin, calico, and cloth, 

In England and in Scotland both, 
And other wond’rous works. 


Indeed, ’tis strange your small island 
Should such variety command 
Of fabrics, and of fish ; 
And also such superb coal mines, 
All worked by mighty steam. engines, 
In almost each parish. 


And then, to make myself quite sure 
About your mode of land culture, 
I spent a week rural ; 
And saw the farmers round the bow], 
Talking of cattle, sheep, and fowl, 
_All agricultural. 


I also liked to see the cows, 
Promenade about your green mea- 
dows, 
Almost as fine as ours ; 
Particularly near Richmond, 
And other prairies beyond, 
Where “ Thames histribute pours.” 


*Tis true you want our charming 
vines, 
But then your country's intestines 
Yield much precious metal ; 
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Which makes it not such great disgrace 
Not to be rich on the surface, 
When work’d with capital. 


Your commerce, too, is very great : 


‘To see your ships is quite a treat, 


Voyaging in the Thames ; 
Each having a full cargo got, 
Making London an entrepét 

Of goods of all the names. 


And I must say that, next to France, 
You have the greatest abundance 
Of beautiful women ; 
For though they’re not so nicely drest, 
They have a manner quite modest, 
Though polite and open. 


To send them from the dinner-table 
a to me most lamentable ; 
hat custom should be changed. 
A charming dame agreed thereto, 
As we to dinner down did go, 
And on my arm she hang’d. 


You're right, in this more polish’d age, 
To make them learn the French lan- 
guage, : 
Which must be spoke by all 
The nations that compose Europe ; 
Which you yourselves can never hope 
The English language shall. 


Of politics I will not speak, 
But hope our friendship will not 
break— 
Of strive we’ve had enough ; 
’Tis better far than making wars, 
To keep your soldiers and your tars 
Minding the loom and plough. 


And now I've seen your country 
through, 
Although the sea is very rough 
I do not mind a groat, 
But quick, as by magician’s hand, 
Shall be borne off from your island, 
Upon a fine steam-boat. 


And, when I at my home arrive, 
I will, as surely as I live, 
A bumper fill with wine ; 
And, for his literary worth, 
Drink ‘ Success to Christopher North 
And Blackwood’s Magazine.” 
Louis te CHEMINANT. 
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Tue next picture which attracted 
my notice in the gallery, was one ofa 
homely, every-day cast, such as John 
Bull—who has no great taste for the 
abstract and imaginative in art—loves 
to look upon. Itrepresented a young 
man seated on a sofa close by a 
cheerful fire, in all the easy luxury of 
dressing-gown and slippers; on a 
black-leather reading-table near him 
stood a bronze lamp, and right oppo- 
site were a set of plain book-shelves, 
indifferently stored with volumes, 
which, from their neat, unsullied, 
white calf-skin backs, I took for grant- 
ed were law-books, and also that they 
were seldom or never consulted by 
their owner, but slumbered uninter- 
rupted on his shelves, like a placeman 
on his sinecure. The details of this 
picture were worked up with consi- 
derable care, and with a skill worthy 
of Knight or Leslie. The face and 
figure of the young man, in particu- 
lar, were full of character. The artist 
had drawn him leaning back on the 
sofa, with one arm carelessly flung 
over the side, in an attitude of reverie, 
but not of the calm and philosophical 
order, as the hectic glow on his cheek, 
and his sparkling, dilated eye plainly 
betokened. Who was he? and what 
was the nature of his reflections? It 
was no very difficult matter to answer 
these queries, so clear and distinct was 
the painter's conception, and so adroit 
his execution. The gentleman in 
question was a barrister—most likely 
a briefless one; the formal, old- 
fashioned look of his apartments, with 
their dingy oak-pannels and faded 
red curtains, showed that he was in 
chambers ; and it was equally evident, 


’ from. the animated expression of his 


flushed countenance, that he was an en- 
thusiastic castle- builder, who, in fancy, 
had just achieyed the one grand object 
of his ambition for the time being. 

As I sate looking up at this expres- 
sive work of art, a pang of regret came 
aeross me, when I reflected how often 
I too had wasted hour after hour in 
the seducing but idle occupation of 
castle-building. How often, in the 
course of a stroll across a South Devon 


moor; or, when resting among the 
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crumbling walls of Reading Abbey, 
after a day’s trolling in the Thames ; 
or when lazily paddling in a coracle 
over the Talley Lakes, with the most 
suggestive of monastic ruins staring 
me full in the face; or when taking 
‘‘ mine ease at mine inn” at Llan- 
gollen or Baddgalart, I had indulged 
in the most fantastic day-dreams, in- 
stead of devising rational schemes to 
promote my success in life; at one 
time conquering Europe at the head 
of vast armies; at another dimming 
the lustre of even a Chatham in the 
senate; now delighting audiences with 
my powers as a tragedian ; and nowa 
nation with the magic of my rhymes ! 

Alas! it is not on easy terms like 
these that fame is won. She exacts 
far seyerer sacrifices from those who 
court her smiles. She will have no 
idlers in her train, who abandon them- 
selves-to the delusions of fancy, and 


put off action to the Greek Kalends, ~ 


She is as inexorable as the overseer of 
a cotton-mill, All must be up and at 
work betimes in her factory. There 
must be no dropping in at the eleventh 
hour. For this sort of task-work, your 
genuine castle-builder is seldom or 
never prepared. His constant habit 
of dreaming away the golden moments 
of life, disqualifies him for strenuous 
action, Continuous labour is a com- 
monplace from which his high-flying 
intellect turns with disdain. The 
slightest difficulty scares him like a 
spectre. He is at home in Utopia, 
but elsewhere he is as much abroad as 
a stranger in a foreign land, who can- 
not speak a word of the language. 
Hence, he has the mortification of see- 
ing those who started with him in the 
race of ambition, pass him, one after 
the other, on the road. While he is 
content to achieve success in idea, as 
Ixion embraced a cloud for a Juno, 
the man of stern and practical energy 
is laying its foundations in reality, by 
turning each hour as it flies to strict 


and profitable account. To succeed, 


is to propose to one’s self the accom- 
plishment of one particular object ; to 
stick doggedly to that one; to make 
fancy, judgment, and feeling alike 
subservient to it ; and, above all, to be 
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prepared for, though not to anticipate 
obstacles. This, as I owserved just 
now, the castle-builder cannot do. His 


~ mind is volatile, capricious, erratic— 


conceives a thousand projects, but 
holds fast by none. 

Surely life was given us for other 
and nobler purposes than to wear 
away in day-dreams! To encourage 
a healthy and enlarged system of ac- 
tion ; to help on the great cause of 
social and moral improvement; in a 
word, to do our best, in the station 
assigned us, to. benefit our fellow- 
creatures, so that when our sun sets, 
it may leave awhile a trail of light 
behind it;—it was for this we were 
sent into the world, and not, day by 
day, hour by hour, to foster the growth 
of indolence, self-conceit, and egotism. 
These are harsh terms ; nevertheless, 
they are strictly applicable to the 
habit of castle-building, which—how- 
ever we may strive to disguise the 
fact—is the mask under which vanity 
and selfishness lurk, inasmuch as we 
never erect these airy structures for 
the pleasure or benefit of others, but 
solely for our own gratification. We 
paint no groups on the canyass of our 
imagination, but take especial care that 
we ourselves shall stand the only visi- 
ble figure—a flattering full-length—in 
the foreground. Moreover, while ab- 
sorbed in this sort of luxurious reverie, 
we have every thing our own way, and 
gratify our proudest aspirations with- 
out the slightest expenditure of toil or 
time. We travel, at more than rail- 
way speed, along a road smooth as a 
bowling-green, where there is not so 


-much as a pebble to check our pro- 


gress. If we win renown as conquer- 
ors, we win it without peril; if as 
scholars, without study ; if as states- 
men, without incurring the hostility 
of faction. Is beauty the object of 
our ambition? Lo, the loveliest girl 
that ever * witched a world,” stands 
like an Houri before us, waiting but 
the word to fling herself into our fond 
arms! Do we desire to become pre- 
eminent as poets? We become so 
without a struggle. No impertinent 
critic breaks the charm of our reverie, 
by telling us that our rhymes are 
‘clotted nonsense.” Fancy, in her 


exceeding complaisance, suggests no- 
thing but what ministers to our self- 
love and indolence. How painful— 
how disheartening—to turn from these 
seductive day-dreams, to the dull, la- 
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borious duties of real life! To be 
compelled to achieve success by the 
sweat of our brow, instead of by a 
mere act of volition; and to plod 
wearily, step by step, up that steep 
hill where “Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar,” instead of gaining the 
summit at one elastic bound—in idea! 

A man may be mentally, as well as 
physically, intoxicated, and this is the 
case with yourconfirmed castle-builder, 
who—it is no exaggeration to say so— 
is never sober for a week together. 
There are, however, some splendid 
exceptions to this rule. Napoleon, 
according to Bourrienne, was in early 
life an inveterate castle-builder, so 
also was Scott; nevertheless, both 
these great men had the full and un- 
clouded possession of all their facul- 
ties, and were not less remarkable for 
a salient teeming fancy, than for that 
undeviating steadiness and energy of 
purpose which derives fresh stimulus 
from difficulty, and bears down all 
opposition. Scott, in particular, never 
allowed his habits of romantic abstrae- 
tion to enfeeble his judgment, or in- 
terfere with the every-day duties of 
life. Thought, in him, did not over- 
do action. He was the master, not 
the slave, of his imagination—the 
magician whocommanded thetempter, 
not the witch who served him. This 
is one of the many reasons why: I re- 
verence his memory. When I think 
of the sustained mental energy he ex- 
hibited throughout life; more espe- 
cially when I call to mind his herculean 
exertions made in old age, at a season 
of unaccustomed gloom, to retrieve 
his fallen fortunes, when the chances 
were a hundred to one against him; 
of his stern, gladiatoria” wrestling 
with despair; of the heroic sacrifice 
of his griefs as a husband to his sense 
of duty.as a man and 4 citizen; of the 
prompt, unhesitating abandonment of 
his allat the call of justice, and this from 
no feverish impulse, but from steady, 
deep-rooted principle ; of his perse- 
verance, that nothing could divert from 
its object ; ofhis courage, that nothing 
could daunt, not even the awful hand- 
writing on the wall which had already 
come forth to warn him that his hour 
drew nigh ; of the indomitable power 
of will that, like the setting sun on 
some majestic ruin, blazed out even 
amid the stupor of disease, and grap- 
pled with destiny to the last moment; 
—when I think of these things, I re- 








cognise in Scott's character all the 
noblest elements of manhood; he up- 
lifts my sense of the dignity of human 
nature to the highest point of eleva- 
tion; and I exclaim, with Shakspeare, 
“ Take him for all in all, we ne'er 
"shall look upon his like again!” 

But enough on this painful theme. 


CASTLE-BUILDING ; OR, THE MODERN ALNASCHAR. 


In that quarter of Clement's Inn, 
whose dingy chambers look out upon 
a court-yard where stands the well- 
known statue of a_blackamoor, * 
lodged Charles Meredith, a young 
man, about twenty-three years of 
age, who had just been called to the 
bar, and was as much encumbered 
with briefs as such raw, inexperienced 
barristers usually are. Possessed of 
considerable literary attainments, 
which, both at school and at college, 
had gained him the reputation of a 
*¢ promising youth,” and endowed 
with a quick, versatile, and even bril- 
liant fancy, Charles was still more 
fortunate in being blessed with a 
sanguine temperament, which always 
inclined him to look on the sunny side 
of things. On quitting the univer- 
sity, where study and dissipation en- 
grossed his mind by turns, he had 
hurried over to Paris, and there con- 
trived, in one short year, to run 
through the best part of a small for- 
tune, which had been left him by his 
father ; and now, with but a few hun- 
.dred pounds remaining in his exche- 

uer, he was, for the first time in his 
life, awakened to the wholesome but 
unpalatable conviction, that, if he did 
not abandon pleasure, and apply him- 
self with earnestness to the stern 
duties of existence, he must erelong 
sink. into abject poverty. Accord- 
ingly, after duly reflecting on his po- 
‘sition, young Meredith decided on 
becoming a lawyer, as being a voca- 
tion more congenial to his tastes than 
any other he could think of. But, 

oluckily, this did not supply him 
with an immediate competence, but 
only put him in the way of acquiring 
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To return to the picture of the castle- 
builder. The tale, which follows, is 
in illustration of that painting; and — 
the leading idea, I need hardly add, e 
is derived from the well-known anec- 

dote of Alnaschar in\the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments :— 








a remote one; so, in order to furnish 
himself with the means of subsistence 
until he should have gained sufficient 
practice as a barrister, he determined, 
like many a clever young lawyer be- 
fore him, on turning his literary abili- 
ties to account; in other words, on 
trying his luck as an author. 

Having once resolved on a parti- 
cular line of action, Charles Meredith 
was not the man to halt or fall asleep. 
** En avant,” was his motto, as it is 
of all the ambitious and the enterpri- 
sing. After casting about for a sub- 
ject.calculated to call forth his utmost 
energies, he at length decided on the 
composition of a historical romance— 
a species of fiction which the Waver- 
ley Novels, then in the zenith of their 
celebrity, had rendered unusually po- 
pular. Being well acquainted with 
the period which he proposed to illus- 
trate—the stirring times of Louis 
XIV., when the war-minister Louvois 
was in the height of his power— 
Charles, whose fancy was kindled by 
his theme, wrought it out in a spirited 
and graphic style. Half-a-year’s zeal- 
ous application sufficed to bring his 
con amore task to a conclusion, when, 
without a moment’s delay, he dis- 
patched the precious manuscript to an 
eminent publisher at the West End, 
offering him the copyright for—what 
the sanguine author, no doubt, thought 
was a most moderate price — three 
hundred pounds! As a matter of 
course, he calculated on a favourable 
reply within a week, or a fortnight at 
furthest ; but two months had since 
elapsed, and he had received no com- 
munication, though he had called 
twice at the bibliopole’s house of 
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. " This statue was once, if we may credit tradition, an actual living blackamoor, 
who was in the daily habit, for upwards of thirty years, of sweeping the court-yard of 
the inn, and running errands for its legal tenants. Having, in consequence, managed 
to get an insight into the character of their professional mal-practices, he was, natu- 
rally enough, shocked into a petrifaction ; 





and now sits—sedet eternumque sedebit in- 


felix Theseus—a lasting monumental record of the effects produced on a susceptible 


thind by the inevitable roguery of lawyers, 
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business, and each time left a card; 
by way of refresher to his memory. 
At last, when he had almost de- 
spaired of success, and had come to the 
determination of peremptorily demand- 
ing back his manuscript, his fondest 
hopes were realized. One afternoon, 
on his return home from the law courts, 
just as he had entered his chambers, 
the postman’s brisk rat-tat was heard 
at his outer door; and presently his 
clerk made his appearance with a let- 
ter, dated —— Street, in his hand. 
Eternal powers ! what were the young 
man's transports on perusing the con- 
tents of this note! The communication 
was from the publisher to whom he 
had transmitted his romance; and, 
though penned in a dry, terse, and 
business-like style, yet, in Charles’s 
estimation, it teemed with the elo- 
quence of a Burke ; for it was to the 
effect that his tale had been read and 
approved ; that the writer acceded to 


_ his terms; and that, if he would favour 


him with a visit at his earliest conve- 
nience, he would give him a cheque for 
the three hundred pounds, and, at the 
same time, venture to suggest a few 
trifling alterations in the manuscript, 
which he thought would tend to in- 
crease its chances of popularity. 

Charles read this touching billet at 
least twice over, to convince himself 
that he had not misapprehended its 
import ; and then, hurrying out into 
the street; threw himself into the first 
cab he met, and—as might have been 
anticipated—was thrown out just ten 
minutes afterwards, though fortunately 
his fall was attended with no worse 
consequences than developing cz the 
back of his head that particular bump 
—namely, conscientiousness—which, 
as phrenologists have justly observed, 
is so invariably found wanting in the 
skulls of politicians. 

On getting on his legs again, young 
Meredith, made cautious by expe- 
rience, continzed his journey on foot, 
and on reaching the publisher's shop, 
and sending in his name, was at once 
ushered into the august presence. The 
interview, though short, was highly 
satisfactory. Charles received the 
bibliopole’s compliments with becom- 
ing modesty, and his cheque with very 
visible delight ; and, having listened 
tohis suggestions, ana promised to give 
them all due consideration, he took 
his leave, and posted off to a neigh- 
bouring banker’s, where he presented 


his cheque, and received in return a 
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handsome pile of Bank of England 
notes. ; 

Just as he turned again into the 
street, he unexpectedly encountered 
an old college chum, to whom he im- 
parted his good fortune in terms of 
such extravagant rapture, that his 
friend, a sedate mathematician, looked 
at him, not without a suspicion that his 
intellects were impaired. And let no 
one blame his transports, for an 
author's first work—especially if it be 
of an imaginative character, and he 
who penned it a green enthusiast— 
is always an affair of prodigious mo- 
ment in his estimation! The lover 
who hears his mistress falter out “yes,” 
when he feared she was going to say 
*‘no;’’ the father, who sees in his dar- 
ling first-born the reflection of himself, 
even to the snub-nose and unquestion- 
able squint ; the hungry leader of op- 
position, who finds himself suddenly 
transported from the comfortless re- 
gion on the wrong side of the speaker, 
to the Canaan of the Treasury Bench, 
flowing with milk and honey; the 
turtle-shaped alderman, who, on the 
glorious day of his metamorphosis into 
a lord-mayor, hears his health drunk 
and his virtues lauded at his own table 
by a real first minister of the crown ; 
these, even in the height of their ex- 
tasy, feel no more intense gratifica- 
tion than does the young unsophisti- 
cated author on the success of his first 
literary enterprise. But how changed 
the scene, when, the gloss of novelty 
worn off, he takes to writing as a task! 
The instant composition becomes a 
matter of necessity, it ceases to be a 
pleasure. Fancy flags, and must be 
goaded onwards like an unwilling 
steed ; invention, that once answered 
readily to one’s bidding, stands coldly 
aloof ; the fine edge of feeling grows 
dull ; thought refuses longer to soar, 
but creeps tamely, instead, along the 
dead flats of commonplace ; and the 
mere act of stringing sentences to- 
gether comes to be the most thankless 
and irksome drudgery. Charles, how- 
ever, had not yet reached this pass. At 
present he was in the honeymoon of 
authorship. 

After strolling about some time with 
his Cambridge friend, Charles went 
back to his chambers, where he occu- 
pied himself till the dinner hour in pe- 
rusing Scott’s splendid romance of Old 
Mortality ; and in the evening, which 
set in wet and stormy, he drew forth 
from its modest hiding-place his last 
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remaining bottle of wine, closed his 
shutters, wheeled his sofa round to the 
fire, which he coaxed and fed till it 
blazed like a furnace, and then, in the 
true spirit of that “luxurious idlesse”’ 
which Thomson has so well described, 
allowed his skittish fancy to run riot, 
and; rapt in delicious reverie, began 
building castle after castle in the air, 
whose imposing splendour increased in 
exact proportions to his potations. 

«“ Lucky fellow that I am,” men- 
tally exclaimed this sanguine day- 
dreamer, as his eye fell on the heap of 
bank-notes which lay close beside him 
on the table, “here are the fruitful 
seeds from which I am destined soon 
to reap a rich harvest of wealth and 
fame! The sum now in my posses- 
sion will afford me a moderate compe- 
tence till I have brought my next 
literary production to a close, when, 
of course, my means will be ex- 
tended ; for if I get three hundred 
pounds for my first work, it is as clear 
as the sun at noon-day that, fur m 
second, which will be twice as good, 
aud therefore twice as popular, I shall 

et twice, or perhaps thrice, the sum. 
hen, who so fairly on the road to 
fame as 1? My second flight of fancy 
being successful, my third will still 
further increase my renown, when 
public curiosity will be strongly ex- 
cited to know who and what I am. 
Mysterious surmises will be set afloat 
ean my identity. The press 
teem with ‘ authentic particulars’ 


of my birth, parentage, and educa- 
. tion ; this journal asserting, ‘on au- 


thority,’ that I am Sir Morgan O’Do- 
herty ; another, that I am a young 
Irishman who withhold my name for 
the present, in consequence of having 
killed my uncle in a duel ; and a third, 
that I am no less a persofiage than the 
President of the Noctes! At last the 
whole mighty truth will be revealed, 
and an agitated world be calmed by 
the appearance of my name in the 
title-page of my fourth historical ro- 
mance. From that eventful period I 
Bhall become the leading lion of the 
day. My best witticisms will be re- 
omer at every table, and, under the 

ad of * Meredith’s last,’ circulated 
in every journal ; my likeness, taken 
by an eminent artist, will be exhibited 
in my publisher’s shop-window ; great 
Pew om will contend for the ho- 
nour of my patronage ; invitations to 
dinners, balls, and conversaziones, will 
pour in hour by hour throughout the 
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season ; when I enter a drawing-room, 
a whisper will go round, especially 
among the ladies, of ‘ There he is !— 
What a dear creature!— How interest- 
ing he looks !’—and at length the ge- 
neral enthusiasm will teach such a 
height; that, one night; as I am in 
the act of quitting a crowded conver- 
sazione, one of the most ardent of my 
male admirers, anxious to possess some 
memorial of me, will walk off with my 
best hat and cloak, just as a similar li- 
terary enthusiast absconded last au- 
tumn with Christoplier North’s cele- 
brated sporting jacket. 

«‘ And what will be the result of all 
this enviable notoriety ? Can I doubt? 
—No. The sunny future lies spread 
out before me like a map. A beauti- 
ful young girl of rank and fortune, 


fair as a water-lily, with a pale Gre- . 


cian face, slender figure, remarkable 
for its symmetry, and foot so exqui- 
sitely and aristocratically small, as to 
be hardly visible, except through a 
microscope ;—this refined, graceful, 
and sylph-like creature, attracted by 
the blaze of my reputation, will seize 
the favourable opportunity of my being 
invited to a ball at her father’s house, 
to transfer her affections; from the au- 
thor to the man! The consequences 
may be anticipated. I shall recipro- 
cate her feelings ; sigh wherever she 
approaches, throwing a fine distraction 
into my eloquent dark eye; and, 
finally, one fine day, when there is no 
one in the drawing-room but herself, 
make a direct avowal of my love. 
Grateful creature! She just clasps 
her fairy hands—utters tremulously 
‘Oh goodness gracious!’—and then 
sinks into a consenting swoon on my 
bosom. But, alas! the course of true 
love never didrun smooth. The lady's 
stony-hearted parents insist on her 
marrying a squat viscount of sixty. 
She refuses: whereupon I press my 
suit, and, driven to desperation; pro- 
pose an instantaneous elopement. An 
elopement! Delicious sound in the 
ears of romantic youth and beauty! 
Can Leonora resist its magic? No! 

' * Accordingly, one morning in the 
appropriate month of May; when the 
streets are still and solitary, and the 
venerable parents of my idolized Leo- 
nora are comfortably snoring back to 
back in bed, I meet her by appointment 
at the corner of the square where she 
resides—pop her into a hackney-coach, 
rattle away to Highgate, and there 
transfer her to a post-chaise and four, 
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which is in waiting to receive us on the 
great north road. Away, away we 
go, swift as the wind—sixteen knots 
an hour to begin with. Scarcely is 
one mile-stone passed ere another pops 
in sight. Trees flit by us as if they 
were running for a wager. Towns 
appear and disappear like phatitoms. 
A county is scamperéd across in an 
hour or so: Ah, there is another 
post-chariot dashing madly along in 
our rear! Go it, yé rascals, go it— 
or I'll transport ye both for aiding and 
abetting in abduction! Don't be nice 
about trifles. If you run over an old 
woman; fling her a shilling. If you 
find. a turiipike-gate shut, charge 
like a Wellington, and break through 
it! Ifthe fresh horses are sulky at 
starting, clap a lighted wisp of straw 
to their refractory tails! Bravo! 
Now we fly again! ‘ Don’t be alarm- 
ed, Leonora; the little boy was not 
hurt ; the hind-wheels just scrunched 
in one of his finger-nails—that’s all, 
imy life! What, still agitated?’ ‘ Oh, 
Charles, we shall break both our 
necks—I’m stire we shall!’ ‘ And if 
we're cauglit, my sweetest; we shall 
break both our hearts—a far mote 
agonizing catastrophe.’ Behold us 
now approaching the Border! another 
hour, and we arein Scotlarid. I know 
it by the farm-yard cocks who are one 
and all crowing in the Scotch accent. 
What village is that right ahead of 
us? Grétna, as I live! And yonder’s 
the Blacksmith’s! Then Heaven be 
praised, Leonora is mine! Hip, hip, 
hurrah! Nine times nine, and one 
cheer more! ! 

« The scene changes. Love’s first 
delirious transports have subsided, and 
ambition resumes the ascendency. A 
little love is sweet arid palateable 
enough; too much makes one sick. 
It is like living on lump-sugar and 
treacle. Tired of my honey-suckle 
cottage, even though it be situated in 
a valley where the ‘ bulbul’ sings all 
night, I bring itiy equally wearied bride 
with me to the metropolis. The news 
of the lion’s return spreads far and 
wide. My ‘ate elopement has, if 
possible, increased my popularity,— 
especially as, oe my rustication, 
the main incidents have been drama- 
tized, and played with astounding effect 
at the Adelphi. Melted by such in- 
disputable evidences of my sterling 
celebrity, my old father-in-law, who 
has been sulking evér since I evapo- 
rated with his pet child, sends for me 
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with a view to reconciliation, and 
flinging his aged arms about my neck, 
formally acknowledges me as his heir ; 
and, after introducing me to all his 
titled and influential acquaintance, 
dies, as if on purpose to give me an- 
other shove up ambition’s ladder, and 
leaves me a tin-mine in Cornwall, 
shares in half-a-dozen London com- 
panies, and upwards of thirty thou- 
sand pounds in the three per cents. 
Exeellent-hearted old gentleman! 
Here’s his health! 

‘ Adieu now to literature. My hopes 
expand with my circumstances. Who 
would creep when he could soar? or 
content himself with the idle flatteries 
of the drawing-room, when he could 
electrify a senate, and help on the re- 
generation of anempire? My destiny 
henceforth is fixed. The spirit of a 
Demosthenes swells within me—I must 
become a member of the imperial 
legislature. But how? Thereare no 
rotten boroughs now-a-days. True, 
but there are plenty quite fly-blown 
enough for my purpose—so hurrah 
for St Stephen’s! Armed with a 
weighty purse, and backed by a host 
of potential friends whom my literary 
refiown and handsome fortune have 
procured me, I announce myself as 
candidate for the borough of A—— ; 
miake my appearance there in a style 
of befitting splendour, with ten pounds’ 
worth or so of mob huzzaing at my 
heels ; thunder forth patriotic clap- 
traps on the hustings, with my hand 
pressed against my heart; shake 
hands with the electors, kiss all their 
wives and daughters—and, as 4 ne- 
cessary consequence, am returned by 
a glorious majority to Parliaient. 

‘«‘ Now comes my crowning triumph. 
On the occasion of some discussion of 
all-absorbing interest, I enter the 
crowded louse, and catching the 
wt sone eye, just as I am in the act 
of getting up on my ‘eloquent legs’ — 
as Counsellor Phillips would say—I 
prepare for a display that shall at once 
place me in the front rank of states- 
men and orators. A prodigious sen- 
sation is caused by my assumption of 
the perpendicular. A buzz goes round 
the House that it is the celebrated 
author, Charles Meredith, who is about 
to speak. Peel rubs his eyes; which 
have been closed for the last half-hour 
by the irresistible rhetoric of Hume— 
Sheill trembles for his tropes—anhd 
each separate joint of O’Connell’s 
Tail rattles with visible uneasiness. 
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Mean-while, I commence my oration. 
* Unaccustomed,’ as I am, to public 
speaking,’ is the modest and ingenious 
language in which I supplicate the 
forbearance of honourable members, 
who, with that generosity so charac- 
teristic of free-born Britons, reply 
to my novel appeal with reiterated 
cheers. Having thus secured their 
favourable opinion, I plunge unhe- 
sitatingly ix medias res. I put the 
question in its broadest and clearest 
light; I philosophise upon it; am 
jocular upon it ; embellish it by some 
apt Greek quotations, infinitely to the 
delight of Mr Baines, who expresses 
his satisfaction at my being such a 
ready Latin scholar; and conclude 
with an impassioned and electrifying 
apostrophe to the genius. of British 
freedom. Next day the papers are 
all full of my praises. Those which 
approve the principles of my speech, 
extol it as a miracle of reasoning ; and 
even those which are adverse, yet 
frankly confess that, as a mere matter 
of eloquence, it has never been sur- 
passed within the walls of St Stephens. 
A few nights afterwards I create a 
similar sensation, which is rendered 
still more memorable from the circum- 
stance that a lady -of rank and fashion 
who happens to be listening to the 
debate in the small recess over.the 
roof of the House, overbalances her- 
self in the ardour of her feelings, and 
tumbles, head-foremost, through the 
sky-light into the Speaker’s lap ! 

“So passes the Session. During 
the recess, the clubs are all busy in 
speculation as to my fature course of 
proceeding. Not a gossip at the 
Athenzeum, the Carlton, or the Reform 
Clubs, but. has an anecdote to relate 
about Charles Meredith. The fo- 
reign secretary was seen walking 
arm-in-arm with me one Sunday after- 


noon in Hyde Park ; and the next day ~ 


it was remarked that the chancellor 
of the exchequer kept me fast by the 
button-hole for a whole hour in Pa- 
lace Yard. Hence it is inferred that 
I shall ere long form one of the go- 
vernment. Even a peerage is talked 
of; but ¢hat I am doubtful whether 
to accept or not. Brougham’s fate 
holds out an impressive warning. 
Weeks, months, thus roll on, and 
about the period of the meeting of 
Parliament, ministers, who are sadly 
in want of a ready, fluent speaker, 
begin to throw out hints of an inten- 


tion to angle for me. These hints 
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daily become more significant, and as 
I take not the slightest notice of them, 
it is concluded that silence gives con- 
sent, and that I have my price. Acting 
on this conviction, the ministerial whip- 

er-in sounds me on the subject, and 
ured on by my seeming acquiescence, 
proceeds to open his battery upon me 
through the medium of divers epistles 
marked ¢ private and confidential,’ in 
which, in the event of my supporting 
government, I am promised a snug 
berth in Downing Street, and at the 
end of the session, when certain 
troublesome questions are disposed of, 
a foreign embassy, with an earldom, 
and a pension. Ye, who are honest 
men—and here, thank God, I feel that 
I am appealing to a vast majority of 
Englishmen, and-the entire popula- 
tion of Ireland—imagine the blush 
that paints my patriotic physiognomy 
on receiving these affronting pro- 
posals! 1 am bewildered —horror- 
struck—‘ teetocaciously exflunctified’ 
—(to use Jonathan’s phrase); and 
when the whipper-in meets me by 
appointment to receive my final an- 
swer, I snatch up his insulting letters, 
which happen to be lying beside me on 
the table, and glaring on him, like a 
Numidian lion, while he, hypocrite as 
he is, puts his hands into his base 
breeches-pockets, like Lord Castle- 
reagh’s crocodile, by way of showing 
his indifference, I exclaim, in the most 
withering tones of scorn, ‘ Sir, were I 


bound to ministers by as strong ties of 


affection as even those which bind a 
Burdett to an O’ Connell, still I would 
disdain to join their party on terms 
such as you propose. If you have no 
conscience, sir, I have ; know, there- 
fore, that nothing under a dukedom 
anda pension for three lives will suit 
my disinterested views of the case |’ 
So saying, I tear the letters into a 
thousand fragments, and fling them 
into the fire thus !—thus !—thus,— 

** Heavens and earth, what—what 
have I done?” continued the excited 
castle-builder, his enthusiasm falling 
below zero inan instant. ‘ Why, Ihave 
actually, in the order of reverie, mis- 
taken a pile of bank notes for minis- 
terial communications, and consigned 
to the flames the entire sum I re- 
ceived but this morning from my 
publisher!” Itwastootrue. Ofthe 
three hundred pounds, not one single 
vestige remained. The ‘ devouring 
element’ had destroyed all. 

So much for castle-building !"’ 
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HALLOWED GROUND. 
BY GEORGE PAULIN, PARISH SCHOOLMASTER, NEWLANDS. 
Part I. 


Asx yon pale mother what is hallow’d ground— 

And she will tell you, by the falling tear, 

And gaze of silent misery—’'tis here, 

Where mute she bendeth o’er a grassy mound. 

Here, in the place of tombs, a lonely spot 

Lies fresh and green, where churchyard verdure waves ; 
Here she hath nursed a lone “ forget me not,” 

With which to hold communion—not of graves. 

It breathes fond whispers of a beauteous boy, 

To whom in days for ever past she clung, 

And drank heart-gladness from his looks of joy, 

And the low music of his prattling tongue, 

Who smiled her own sweet smile, and look’d her love, 
And fill’d her eyes with tenderness profound ; 

He was her light, her lion, and her dove— 

Then, deem you, can one spot of earth be found 

So hallow’d to her heart as that low little mound ? 


Ask the stern patriot—and he lifts his eye 

To the rude cairn upon the mountain’s breast, 

Hid by the heather and the mantling mist 

That blends it with the cloud-sea roll’d on high ; 
And loftily he answers, “ There—below, 

His gallant heart is laid who flung the tone 

Of brave defiance to the invading foe, 

And made those bright blue hills and streams our own. 
Houseless he wandered with his little band 

"Mong yon white cliffs that stem the rolling sea, 

And knew no home until his father-land 

Could boast its sons and glorious mountains free. 
His last red field was on that heathery height ; 

Near yon grey cairn his heart’s best blood was shed ; 
There burns for aye our memory’s beacon-light, 
And we have sworn no foeman’s foot shall tread 
Upon that hallow’d spot—our chieftain-father’s bed.” 


Ask the lone exile, musing by the shore 
Of his bleak isle of friendless banishment :— 
He deems the roll of ocean’s music blent 
With sounds that mate not with the billow’s roar— 
With sounds that waft his spirit by their spell 
To a far isle amid the western seas, 
To old familiar scenes where loved ones dwell ; 
The well-known cottage, flowers, and streams, and trees, 
er ash, where sa sa he had hid, 
n gleeful joy, from prying laughing eyes ; 
The hill up which A steps had sped 
To reach the bending glory of the skies ; 
The burn to its own music dancing forth, 
That imaged oft the happy bosom’s truth 
Beam'd from young eyes in boyhood’s hour of mirth ;— 
All blend to fill that tear of tender ruth ; 
He weeps while gazing on the hallow’d ground of youth. 
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Hallowed Ground. ~ 
Ask the fond lover, and he haply tells 
Of some old minster's vast religious gloom, 

Or the dim abbey’s dust-wreatli’d vaulted tomb, 
Or cave where hermit contemplation dwells ; 

But the fair image of a holier spot 

Is shrined within his soul—such sacred fane 

As one sweet arbour in a gatden grot, 

Earth bosoms not within its green domain. 

For there were breath’d the vows of plighted love, 
There, in the evening hour; eye pour’d on eye 

Its wondrous spell, while sanctioning stars above 
Shed holier lights to bless the mystic tie. 

Mar not with footfall of ungetitle sound 

The spell-wrought quietude of evening’s hour, 

For more than magic guards that hallow’d ground, 
Spirits of beauty haunt that garden’s bower, 

And watch love's mystic rites from every chaliced flower. 


\ 


Ask the enthusiast boy, whose burning soul 

Is rapt in visions at the wondrous story— 

Of kings whose war-tones on the ear of glory 

Age after age undying echoes roll ; 

Of men whose death redeem’d a nation’s fame, 
Whose graves were water’d by a nation’s tears ; 

Of men who lighted Truth’s etherial flame 

Amid the darkness of benighted years ; 

Of heroes who unveil’d to wondering éyes, 

A beauteous world far smiling in the West ; 

Or braved the fiery might of Ethiop skies 

In quest of fountains in the desart’s breast ; 

And he will name the Granic’s golden satds, 
Farino bright in endless sunimer’s smile, 

The grove where walked old Plato’s listening bands, 
The greenwood glades of Guanahani’s isle, 

Or solitudes whence gush tlie streams of infant Nile. 


Ask the old saint—when, paling death’s dark shroud, 
Life’s twilight trembles o’er the verge of Time, 
And Memory wings her backward flight to climb 
Youth’s Pisgah heights unshadow'd by a cloud— 
One brief fond hour to track the varied past, 

A world of oceans, continents, and isles, 
Flower-lands all blighted by the withering blast, 
Bleak desarts fancy-robed in flowers and smiles ; 
And he will tell you as it pauseth o'er 

A humble but a sweet and solemn spot, 

Where in the calm of éventide he'd pour 

Prayer to his God to bless his lowly lst, 

That that lone place is hallow’d in its calm 

By the felt presence of the Holy One, 

Felt in the thoughtful hush—the breathing balm 
Of evening’s solemn hour, what time the sun 
And weary human toil a sweet reptse Have won. 


Weird dweller in the past! tiy warid hath power, 
Enchantress Memory! to wake the tones 

Of other years, to clothe the mouldering boties 
With beauty, and renew the faded flower ; 

To crown with auburn locks the hoary head; 

To fill the silent chamber with the faces 

Of buried love, and call affection’s dead 

From earth’s deep cells and ocean’s secret places. 













Hallowed Ground. 
Say, whence the witchery that charms thy wand 

To linger o’er the ruin and the grave, ~ 

O’er the grey rocks along life’s perilous strand, 

And the ptr 4 heaving of its wint’ry wave ? 

Why lures it from the dream-land of the past, 

Some bygone scene in strong reality, 

While others, like the phantoms of the blast, - 
Unheeded, float in shadowy dimness by, 

Nor wake one passion’s gleam in mind’s entranced eye ? 



















































A stronger charm subdues the sorcerer’s spell. 
A mightier magic guides that mighty hand ; 

The soul’s deep feeling wins it to the land 

Of bliss or pain where joys or sorrows dwell. 
There, fond Affection claims a myrtle glade, 

Or wild Revenge a darkly crimson’d sod, 

Or Piety, a calm sequestered shade; 

Where warm Devotion breathés itself to God ; 
Or Cheerfulness; a bower in beauty’s bloom, 

Or Grief, a lonely spot beneath the yew, 

Or veiled Despair, the dungeon’s living tomb, 
Where fancy dyes the wall with murder’s hue. 
For Mind can hallow with its deep emotion 
Earth’s gloom and glory, splendour and decay, 
While wizard Memory tracks the land and ocean, 
Fit homage to its master-power to pays 

And o’er its sacred scenes her subject wand to sway. 


And thou, weird Memory’s siren sister; Hope ! 
Hast in thy cloudland many a hallow’d fane: 
Wild Passion’s hosts are priests in thy domain, 
And to the bright young eye thy temples ope. 
And they have rear’d the altars which they guard, 
And round them breathe a beauty not of earth ; 
And roofed them with a sky of brightness, starr’d 
And sunn’d with lights—Creation’s future birth. 
Fairer than aught in Memory’s colder clime 

Is that flower-arbour claim’d by young Desire ; : 
With holier music peals Devotion’s chime, : 
And mounts, with loftier glow, Fame’s altar fire ; 
Enthusiasm there stands before his fane, 

His rapt eye gleaming with intenser joy ; 

While Patriotism there seans with proud disdain 
The hallowed scenes that charm’d the ardent boy; 
And guards a noble pile no tyrant can destroy. 


Another clime my raptured vision charms ; 

The poet’s home in theught’s ecstatic mood— 
When sweetest sounds of earth were far too rude, 
And far too tame its most bewitching forms. 

No other clime hath aught so rich and fair, 

Nor aught so dread, magnificent, and wild. 
Imagination holds her empire there; 

Her mountain-throne iy A the white clouds piled ; 
A land where shapes of hideous horror dwells 

And wondrous beauty ne’er to mortals given ; 

All that affrights the soul in dreams of hell, 

And all it longs to clasp in dreams of heaven ; 

A land of valley, mountain, tower; and town; 

Of forest, ucean, river, solitude, 

Bathed in the sunbeam’s smile; or shadow’s frown 
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Where music floats by stream and haunted wood, 
And meets the poet’s ear in fancy’s frenzied mood. 





The storm may rage—he lists no sound of earth, 
While wandering in its forest wilds afar ; 

He communes with a lone and quiet star, 

That owns in other skies its beauteous birth: 

He claims a kindred with the glorious things 

That fill the air with life and loveliness ; 

A faéry band with music-moving wings, 

Trancing his soul in dreams of deeper bliss ; 

The spell may break, and coldness, sorrow, shame, 
May blast each hope that bloom’d within his heart, 
But, lingering there amid the blight of fame, 

With those loved visions memory cannot part. 

Still on his ear falls faéry music’s tone, 

By pauses heard, ’mid strife and sorrow round, 

And in his eye the tear of grief that shone 

Is sunn’d with rapture. Grudge him not that bound 
Of wild delight—he hath a glimpse of hallow’d ground. 





Parr II. 


Virtue, fair daughter of Eternal Truth! 

Cold, pure, and beautiful, beloved with awe, 

Winning wild passion back to duty’s law, \ 
Hatred to meekness, and revenge to ruth !— 

All nature worships thee, thou mighty one ; 

Ocean and earth obey thee ; at thy shrine 

Kneels the dark savage ’neath the tropic sun, 

And the pale wanderer of the frozen line. 

Where is thy temple? whither flock the lands 

The homage of their tribes and tongues to pay ? 

A glorious temple’s thine—not built with hands, 
Owning no kindred with the world’s decay ; 

A glorious temple, roof’d by cloud and star, 

Whose arch bends o’er the pillars of the sky. 

Kneels there the Ocean-empress, and afar 

Bends the proud knee of desart Araby, 

And India worships there, with awed and reverent eye. 


Full many a shrine that boundless dome contains, 
Where patriot ardour, piety and faith, 

And holy friendship, strong as conquering death, 
And love that alters not in bowers or chains, 

Crowd with their priceless offerings—noble thought, 
And sigh, and tear, and triumph-beaming look, 

And honourable stain of blood unbought, 

And calm, stern glance that tyrant cannot brook— 
The treasures of the soul—more bright than gems 
That burn along the bosom of the deep, 
Or wreath with light barbaric diadems, 

Or gleam in torrents down the Afric steep. 
Ye hallow’d Fanes! may I, with pilgrim feet, 
With pilgrim reyerence, and with holy zeal, 
Awhile, by fancy led, -your altars greet, 

And mingle solemn vows with those who feel 

In virtue’s sacred cause—the cause of human weal! 


. 








They rise before me, robed in many hues, 
Distant and dim with years, or brightly near— 
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The mouldering records of a bygone year, aaa 
When Greece own’d heroes, Helicon a muse— 

The high blue hills that cleft the Grecian heaven, 

When sunn’d with glory’s beam, and cleave it still ; 

The Eternal City, with its splendours riven 

By conquering Time from its own palace-hill. 

And later hallow’d, not less true to fame, 

Helvetia’s mountain-land of liberty ; 

The island heights that despots quake to name, 

Guarded by valour and the rolling sea ; 

And, holier far, the plains: by angels trod, 

What time a lowly wanderer, faint and poor, 

Walk’d o’er the Syrian sands the incarnate God 

Who paved with burning suns heaven’s palace floor, 

And toil’d with humble men by Galilee’s lone shore ! 


They rise before me, bursting through the veil 
Of bygone years; and many a scene beside, 
Of its own land the glory and the pride, 
Hallow’d for ages by the poet’s tale. 

I see a million swords flash back the sun 

From high Oéta’s base, and Malia’s shore ; 

I hear the Persian shout, “ The pass is won !” 
I see their glittering myriads downward pour: 
Thermopyle ! thy own Three Hundred stand 
Before me as they stood when round their lord 
They vowed to die, or save their fatherland 
With Freedom’s keen and consecrated sword. 
There stood—there fell Leonidas, and round, 
With twice ten thousand foes, his little band ; 
Their fall hath sanctified that gory ground, 
Their fall hath hallow’d all that wondrous land, 
And still the Egean hymns their dirge by Malia’s strand. 


Gray Marathon! the pilgrim turns to thee, 

Flashes Athena’s banner on his sight, 

And all the glittering splendour of the fight— 

The plume, the shield, the sword, the prostrate tree. 
Rolls on the Mede’s interminable host; 

Stand firm and stern and mute the patriot few : 

See yonder hero, Athens’ proudest boast, 

With joyous look the moving myriads view : 

The war-peal bursts—the dawning light of heaven 
Blends the wild strife of freeman and of slave ; 

And see, before the avenging banner driven, 

To shun the sword the Persian seeks the wave. 

To fetter freedom in her loved retreat, 

In pride of power the despot left his throne, 

He chain’d the floods that lash’d his worshipp’d feet, 
But found Miltiades and Marathon, 

And bent his haughty crest a present God to own. 


Clime of the ancient but undying glory ! 
Birth-place of freedom, valour, love, and song ! 
Fain would the pilgrim lingering, dwell among 
Your haunted heights and vision’d vales of story ; 
Fain would he linger by Cithzron’s steep, 

And kneel upon the shores of Salamis, 

Wander a while where Leuctra’s heroes sleep, ~- 
And muse o’er Sparta’s tomb where adders hiss, 
Stand mournfully where old Athene stood, 

And fair Ilyssus rolled. its flower-kissed stream, 
And Plato walked in triumph’s poplest mood, 


















































Hallowed Ground. 


Amid the youthful blooms of Academe ; 

For time that steals from beauty, power, and fame, 
Adds to the charm that wins the poet's eye— 

To each loved scene whose old familiar name 
Linked with the soul’s bright youth, can only die 
With poesy divine and high philosophy. 


On fancy’s bark the pilgrim quits the land 

Of freedom’s birth, and skims the Ionian tide ; 
Before him, in its old heroie pride, 

He sees the city of the Caesars stand ; 

And there the stern dictator, on his brow 

The majesty of empire and its care ; 

Content and poor, he guides his humble plough, 
And toils for bread his little ones may share. 
There sits the stern tyrannicide, whose doom, 

His country’s laws from tyrant scorn to save, 
Consign’d his valorous offspring to the tomb, 
Himself with blighted heart to wish the grave. 
There Cato stands, and flings his honest frown 

On Rome’s degenerate wealth, and shakes the soul 
That quails before the splendours of a crown ; 
While Tully points to Greece and glory’s goal, 
And o’er the tyrant’s head bids Roman thunders roll. 


Ages have crumbled Ceesar’s marble hall, 
And mock’d imperial pomp, and still’d the tone 
Of flattering millions round the imperial throne, 
And mantled Roman pride in ruin’s pall. 
But there are lights amid the ruins playing, 
Known to the pilgrim ; he can there behold 
The ancient Lares with their torches straying 
Where high their altars burned in days of old. 
They light a few dim spots of nameless earth, 
But pass the pillar’d tomb in darkness by ; 
At these low shrines the pilgrim kneels to worth, 
For there the early Roman’s ashes lie. 
dé The Coliseum with the dust may blend, Z 
Column and tower may moulder where they stand, 
Where empire fell the triple crown may bend ; / 
But while the sunlight warms that loyely land, 
These hallow’d graves shall guard the fame of Tiber’s strand! 


Another clime! the pilgrim knows it well— 
Oft has his soul with Alpine thunders been, 
And oft the bursting avalanches seen 

-Roll stormy music o’er the land of Tell. 
See where the keen-eyed areher stands amid 

His bold compatriots on the mountain’s brow ; 

His eye pursues the eagle's flight, till hid 

Beyond the clouded peaks of Alpine snow ; 

Then with his little band he bends his knee, 

And vows to heaven, upon that hoary height, 

That the wild hills that nursed its plume should be 
Unchain’d and tameless as the eagle's flight. 

And how he kept his vow, the Switzer-boy 

Sings to his comrade’s pipe upon the fell, 

Tending their flock in freedom and in joy ; 

And to the stranger points, with bosom’s swell, 

Where stood the humble cot of glorious William Tell! 


. ‘The rush of waves—the voice of many floods— 
Old ocean’s music, meets the pilgrim’s ear ; 
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Grim frowning rocks their giant heights uprear 
Around Britannia’s hills, and streams, and woods: 
Bewilder’d is his eye ; for who can count 

Those fanes in sunshine and in shade that lie, 
Studding each down, and dell, and hoary mount, 
Beneath the blue of Albion’s cloudy sky ! 

The dim cathedral’s high and solemn pile, 
Whence float to heaven old England's songs of praise, 
Whence peal’d the ancestral worship of our isle, 
Tuned to the organ’s swell of other days ; 

The ivied church, where England’s noble poor 
Mingle their prayers on day of holy rest, 

That he who bade their mountains stand secure, 

And fix’d their isle a gem on ocean’s breast, 

Should bid their fathers’ fanes and fatherland be blest. 


And Scotia! gleaming o’er thy lowland sod, 

And up thy highland heights amid the heather, 
Fanes where thy Sabbath-honouring children gather 
To pay their vows to Scotia’s covenant God. 

They pour the reverence of the simple heart 

In solemn melody and humble prayer ; 

And with their dearest blood would sooner part, 
Than see the altar-spoiler enter there ! 

And Scotia’s emigrant, when far away 

Amid the forest stillness of the West, 

Oft from the banks of Tweed or Highland Tay, 
Lists the loved tones steal o’er the ocean’s breast ! 
They lead him back to childhood’s happy home, 
The village church beside the old yew-tree, 

The silent Sabbath, when he loved to roam 

In fields, to hear the hum of heather bee 

Float in the hallow’d air from brake and flowery lea: 


They lead him back to where, in days of yore, 

The austere sires of Scotland's freedom stood 
Banded to save the Bibles which they bore, 

Their heritage of hope, from men of blood. 

The trembling boy—the parent grey with years 
And bent with toil—the widow poor and old, 

Driven houseless forth by persecuting spears, 

To shiver on the bleak and wintry wold. 

Their blood hath nursed a tree that will not die,— 
That braved the blast, and still the blast shall brave ; 
And Scotland will not own the ungenerous eye, 
That beams not proudly o’er her martyr’s grave. 
And haply, too, they lead him back to where 

The Southern plume lay low on Bannockburn ; 

He sees the Bruce his Carrick falchion bare ; 

And patriot chiefs, where’er his eye may turn, 

Start from their hallow’d bed—the thistle-tufted urn. 


Forgive the Pilgrim, Fatherland! if o’er 
Thy hallow’d scenes he lingers not again ; 
His feet may wander in the Highland glen, 
And up the cairn-crown'd hill renown’d of yore : 
For dress’d in flowers, or chain’d in winter’s thrall, 
In earth’s fair realm no lovelier land is found ; 
Thee virtue claims her cherish’d home, and all 
Thy peaceful cottage hearths are holy ground. 
But, led by fancy at her own wild will, 

He shapes a wizard course from clime to clime ; 
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Hallowed Ground. 


Now wandering by some old and rooted hill— 

Now by the trophies of subduing time 

Tracking her wayward steps—before him rise 

The hoary solemn pomps of Egypt’s pride, 

That frown defiance to the burning skies. 

Millennial piles to empire’s birth allied— 

They stand the giant wrecks of Time’s devouring tide. 










A sense of power—a feeling of the vast— 

Of hoar antiquity and dim decay— 

Of might misnamed eternal, swept away— 

Hallow those tombstones of the buried past. 

But virtue owns them not Her sacred shrines, 

Nor lingers there the pilgrim—brightly o’er him 
Now bends the holy blue of Palestine, 

And Jordan rolls his silver flood before him. 

An herbless desert and a naked rock— 

An humble stream—a city’s ruin’d wall, 

Slaves crouching ‘neath the proud oppressor’s stroke ; 
And this is Palestine !—but is this all? 

Is this the whole for which Crusaders flung 

The fiery cross upon the Syrian breeze ? 

Is this the whole that haughty monarchs strung 

To scorn for Palestine luxurious ease, 

And brave the Arab lance, the desert, and the seas? 





High thoughts are blended with that river's flow, 
And solemn thoughts are clinging round that hill ; 
Mysterious thoughts that awe the pilgrim’s will, 
Brood o’er that lakelet, murmuring faint and low. 
This is no land of laughter and of joy ; 

Sadness hath claimed Judea for her own ; 

Stern desolation works her wild annoy, 

And ruin’s dust hath mantled Salem’s throne. 

The sceptre’s gone—the temple’s fretted gold 

No longer beams on Zion. David's tomb 

Hath mix’d with David’s ashes—o’er their mould 
Sweep the wild Arab and the dread simoom : 

But mystery is here. These skies have seen : 
A Mighty One on those blue waters stand ; / 
The footsteps of Omnipotence have been 

On Carmel’s steep and Jordan’s golden sand, 

And left the impress of a God on Judah's holy land! 
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THE GODDESS VENUS IN THE MIDDLE AGES, 





BY R. M. MILNES. 


Few and faint are the historic lights 
by which we can trace the victory of 
Christianity over Heathenism. The 
battle was fought on many fields, with 
every variety of weapon and ma- 
neuvre, and was protracted by many 
an obstinate resistance long after the 
main issue of the combat was decided. 
It was in the sixth century that St 
Benedict extinguished the fire on 
the altar of Apollo, on Monte Casino ; 
and in many provinces of the em- 
pire, Pagan worship. was celebrated 
down to a mueh later date. The 
temples of Diana at Treves, and of 
Venus at Magdeburg (Parthenopolis), 
have been recorded as of the last to be 
deserted. Charlemagne destroyed the 
latter, which had been erected by Ger- 
manicus, and built a church to St 
Stephen in its place. But far deeper 
into the middle ages than this, winds 
the thread of Pagan tradition ; and 
even in this our time, the peasants on 
the coast of old Etruria are seen an- 
nually to attach a gilded bunch of 
grapes toa plough, which is drawn by 
oxen down a long slope to the sea, a 
propitiation to the elemental powers 
in favour of the harvest and the vin- 
tage.* It was, however, by a simple 
and natural process that the sympa- 
thies of the people were frequently de- 
tached from the old faith, and asso- 
ciated to the history or tradition of 
the new. : The temple of Jupiter the: 
Preserver was readily re-consecrated 
to the Redeemer of mankind; and 
even the’ play upon sounds, had its 
meaning when the prophet Elias ap- 
propriated the reverence long paid to 
Apollo as the sun. In Sicily, eight 


celebrated temples of Venus were, 
within a short period, dedicated to the 
Virgin ; and the same substitution is 
said to have taken place, at the com- 
mand of the Empress Helena, in the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre. The 
deduction of Christian rites from Pa- 
gan ceremonies has unfortunately not 
been confined to the detection of Po- 
pish corruption, but has been extend- 
ed by infidel writers to some of the 
vital principles of our religion. But 
though this principle of adaptation 
might be unscrupulously acted upon, 
it was accompanied by a belief which 
gave the greatest distinctness and 
energy to the work of conversion from 
Heathenism. This was the plain con- 
viction of the demoniac personality of 
each of the Pagan deities. The mo- 
notheism of the Jews does not seem to 
have prevented that people from re- 
garding the gods of the Gentiles as 
substantial spirits of evil; and there 
appeared, perhaps, to be doctrines in 
Christianity, which rather encouraged 
than forbade a similar conclusion. The 
Christian who was liable to be thrown 
to the beasts for refusing to sacrifice 
to Jupiter, or to be rent asunder by 
the mob for scorning a bacchana- 
lian rite, was not likely to consider 
the one as a symbol of power, or the 
other as a device of the fancy. - Poli- 
tical considerations might enter into 
the question of Christian persecution, 
as, in after times, heresy often became 
treason ; and the people might be in- 
dignant at the violation of their ances- 
tral customs, or the invasion of their 
festal repose, but the Christian under- 
stood not this; ‘ their gods were 





* An English gentleman and scholar of the 19th century professing TTeathenism might 





be considered a burlesque, but there is every reason to believe that the religious profession 
of Mr Thomas Taylor was much rather a conceit worked up into a belief, than an affecta- 
tion of singularity. Some friends of ours found him one day at his orisons, uttering his 
Evoes and classical exclamations before some small silver statues; and in a note to Julian's 
oration, he writes thus, ‘‘ The construction of the statues of the gods was the result of the 
most consummate theological science, and from their apt resemblance to divine natures, 
they became participants of divine illumination, Statues resemble life, and on this account 
they are similar to animals. Statues, through their habitude or fitness, conjoin the souls 
of those who pray to them with the gods themselves. Let not the reader, however, con- 
found this scientific worship of the ancients with the i/thy piety of the Catholics, as Pro- 
clus justly calls it.” . 
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devils, and he could not worship 
them.” For while some of them were 
powers claiming divitte honour, which 
in his system could be only blasphemy, 
many others were such, that, froth his 
own high moral ground, he could only 
look upon thier as impersonated sins. 
Thus, in the early Christian imagina- 
tion; the gdddess Venus stood oiit a8 
the very queen of devildom. Chas- 
tity being once proclaimed, nota high 
atid peculiat virtue, but an essential; 
indispensable requisite of the Christ- 
ian character; the antagonist appetite 
betaine a terrible evil, and the patro- 
ness and representative of it in the 
popular mind the worst of demons. 
The gods of Power would svon find 
themselves overcome: One had come 
into the world greater than they, and 
they must bend and pass away before 
him; but utiednverted man owned, 
and would ever own; the reign of 
Venus; and she was there even at- 
tempting to seduce the very holiest. 
She might be stibdued and driven from 
the world at last; but tot as long as 
vies was in the breast of man; open 
to het voice and ready for her rule. 
No Wonder; then, that Venus is the 
great bond between Pagan ahd Chris- 
tian tradition } no wonder that Au- 
gustin leaves it a8 a matter not for 
hith td decide, “ whether Venus could 
have become the mother of 7neas by 
the embraces of Anchises” (De Civitat. 
Dei. 8; sec. 5) 5 or that Kofnman, a 
learned lawyer of the 17th century, 
should write a laborious book of the 
history, adventures; and devices of this 
subtle devil. 

Ventis was fot dead. When thie 
vow of betrothal recorded before 
het altar was violated by the Chris- 
tian mother of the Corinthian maid, 
she Gould faise from the grave 
the brokéti- hearted victim of the 
heW religion, and send her as a vain- 
pire. to drink the life-blood of her 

estined bridegroom.* She. could, 
too, waylay the passionate youth 
ina form of surpassing beauty; and 
seduce hith intd marriage; some- 
times; indeed, to be foiled by superior 
hecromantic powets, and forced back 
into a hideous sérpent shape; as was 
the Lathia of Greece: bit at others to 
retain lier influéiieé even after her 
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deformity was revealed, as did, in 
comparatively later days, Melusina, 
the wife of Court Raymund of Poic- 
tiers, who was the fairest of mermaids. 
Whieiiy again, a Christian girl in Car- 
thage was struck by the beauty of an 
image of Venus; and faticied hefself 
like it) she was instantly seized by thé 
goddess round hef throat, and could 
take no food for seventy days and 
nights. She said, “a bird came to 
her every midnight and touched her 
mouth ;” and she was only relieved at 
last by the solemn functions of the 
Church and participation in its sacra- 
ments.t Even when her open worship 
was utterly driven from the face of 
the earth, the magic art knew where 
and how to find ker. She still had 
her favourites in the vegetable erea- 
tion; plants, many of whose names tes- 
tified to whom they were dedicated ; 
=Venus’s tomb (Scandix); Venus’s 
fly-trap (Dionea muscipula); Ve- 
nus’s looking - glass (Campanula), 
inaiden-hair (Adianthum), and the 
mastic shrub; which covers with its 
thieket so many relics of hers and 
other fanes on the old Hellenic hills. | 
Over the sixth day of the week she 
still held an important authority, 
making it in general belief most un- 
propitious to mankind, although. cer- 
tain theologians have maintained the 
contrary, resting on the faets that the 
Virgin ascended to heaven, and Gra- 
nada was taken; on a Friday. Astro- 
logy determined that under the influ- 
ence of Venus it was fortunate to make 
leve, marry; také medicine, and ar- 
range your will. The formula by 
which Venus is conjured, after a & 
neral preface, thus continues t——* Un. 
de benedictum est nomen Creatoris in 
loco suo, et per nomina Angelorum 
servientium in tertio exercitu, et per 
homen stelle quie est Venus, et per 
sigillum ejus quod quidem est sanhc- 
tum ; et per nomina predicta, conjuro,” 
&ec., &c. The spirits of Friday, or 
impersonations of Venus, appeared 
generally in the following forms :~ 
a king with a seeptre riding on 4 ea- 
mel; a maiden, naked or gloriously 
attired; a goat; a camel) a dove, and 
a gréen of white véestnient. Still the 
agerits of this whhiely omitieree fre- 
quented the hautits of aheient idolatry, 








* Read (but who has not read?) Goethe's Brant zu Corinth. 


t Prosper Aquitanius,—Zib, 6 























1839.) 
such as the 116 steps at ‘Lyons, the 
remains of her temple there, up and 
down which sorcerers and witchés 
were known to dance and gambol in 
their infernal yearly revelling. 

But her principal method of sedué- 
tion was to establish herself in some 
hilly region, and there, having con- 
structed in- the heart of the earth a 
palace of sensual delights, and havin 
surrounded herself by subordinate spi- 
rits in loveliest shapes, by supernatu- 
ral music, heard far and wide, atid 
similar means, to entice into it brave 
and noble souls, and keep them there 
till they became debased arid brutal- 
ized, and altogether lost. The diffi- 
culty of knowing much about these 
wondrous places of pleasure and sit 
arose from the fewness of those who 
have ever again returned to the world 
of men after a sojourn, or even en- 
trance, there. William of Newbury 
records that, in the reign of King 
Henry I. of England, a peasant walk- 
ing by a tumulus, about three stadia 
from the town of Burlington, heard 
songs and convivial sounds isstiing 
from within it. He looked about for 
an entrance, astonished that that si- 
lent region and midnight hour should 
be so disturbed, and, finding a door 
open, went in. He saw anample and 
brilliant chamber, and men and wometi 
engaged in high festivity and mighty 
mirth. One of the attendants, seeing 
him standing at the door, hatded him 
a cup, which he grasped, flung the 
contents on the floor, and rushed out 
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into the hizlit, amid tremendous tumult 
and persevering pursuit. On, how- 
ever, he ran, until at last the cries and 
sounds died away, and he brought his 
booty safe into the town. This cup 
was given to the king, who presented 
it to the queer of David, king of 
Scotland, and it was returned by his 
descendant King William to King 
Henry II. of England. In the Swiss 
Chronicle of Stumpflius we are told 
that a tailor of Basle, in the year 1600, 
had a similar adventure. He passed 
throtigh an iron door, and a succession 
of halls and gardens, guarded by 
frightful dogs, who barred his retreat. 
The goddess appeared with long flow- 
ing hair, but her lower body as a ser- 
pent’s. She said she should be freed 
from this enchantment by three kisses 
of a chaste mortal, on whom she would 
bestow infinite treasure. He kissed 
her once, and slie grew more monstrous 
still: He kisséd her again, and she 
became so terrible. and violent, he 
thought she would tear him in pieces, 
so turned round ih desperation and got 
safely out: a fellow-townsman of his 
went itito the cave again some time 
after, and, having found it full of hu- 
mah bones, died in a few days. The 
stoty of Tanuhauser shall be given in 
verse: there seem to be several old 
ballads of the sanie burthen. Theone 
generally known is that inserted in the 
collection of the Wanderhorn. The 
following may be regarded as a free 
pataphrase of it:— 


VENUS AND THE CHRISTIAN KNIGHT. 


«© Why are thine eyes so red, Sir Knight, 
And why thy cheek so pale ? 
Thou tossest to and fro al night, 
Like a ship without a sail.’ 


The Knight rose up, and answered quick : 


« Too long in lust 


I lie, 


And now my heart is pleasure-sick ; 
I must go hence, or die. 


‘¢ T must go hence, and strive to win, 


By penitential tears, 


God’s pardon for the shame and sin 
Of these luxurious years. 


* No man his life can rightly keep 
Apart from toil and pain : 
I would give all these joys, to weep 


My youth’s sweet tears again 


se 
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«¢ I will not let thee go, Sir Knight ; 
But I will make thee new 
Untold devices of delight, 
That shall thy soul imbue ; 


* [Mays 


«* And thou, these sickly thoughts defy, \ 
Undo these vain alarms ; . 
What god can give thee more than I— 
More heaven than in mine arms ?”’ 


«‘ Venus! I fear thy wanton heart, 
I fear thy glittering eyes ; 
I shrink and tremble, lest thou art 
A demon in disguise.” 


With high disdain the Ladie strove, 
Then uttered, sad and low, 
« Oh! hard return for so much love ! 
Ungrateful mortal !—go.” 


The Knight, with none to check or meet, 
Thus left the marble dome ; 

And soon his weary, wounded feet 
Were near the gates of Rome. 


There, where imperial Tiber flows, 
Pope Urban rode along ; 

And « Kyrie Eleison,” rose 
From all the thick’ning throng. 


“ Thou that hast power to stay God’s wrath, 
And darkest souls to shrive, 

Stop, holy Father, on thy path, 
And save a soul alive! 


“ For I, a noble Christian Knight, 
Have served, for many a year, 
In dalliance of impure delight, 
A demon, as I fear. 


«* If Venus sooth a demon be, 
As thou hast skill to tell, 

God’s face how shall I ever see, 
How shun the deep of hell ”’ 





‘¢ Too well that fiend, and all her power, 
Most hapless man! I know ; 

If thou hast been her paramour, 
No grace can I bestow. 


«* I could the demon’s self assoil, 
As well as pardon thee ; 

Thy body hath been her willing spoil, 
Thy soul must be her fee! 


*¢ For sooner shall this peeled staff 
Put out both leaf and bloom, 

Than God shall strike thy sentence off 
His dreadful. book of doom!” 





The Knight his feeble knee upraised, 
Pass’d weeping through the crowd ; 

And some in silent pity gazed, 

And some with horror loud. 
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« Then shall I never, never sec 
Thy countenance divine, 






Jesus! that died in vain for me,— 
Sweet Mary, mother! thine ?” 


Now forth this child of woe had gone 
Full fourteen days, when, lo! 

The staff the Pope laid: hand upon, 
Began to bud and blow: 


Green leaves, and flowers of perfect white, 
The very growth of heaven ;— 

Sure witness to that wretched Knight, 
Of all his sin forgiven ! 


Oh! far and wide, o’er earth and tide, 
Swift messengers are sped, 

To hail the sinner justified, 
The late devoted head. 


In vain—in vain ! 


Straight back again 


He bent his hopeless way,— 
And Venus shall her Knight retain 
Until God’s judgment-day. ° 


Mysterious end of good remorse ! 
Strong lesson to beware, 

Ye priests of mercy! how ye force 
Poor sinners to despair. 


- This book of Kornman’s, to-which 
allusion has been made, may deserve 
some further notice. The title is, 
“© Mons Veneris ; a Wonderful and 
Especial Description of the Notions 
of old Heathen and Modern Writers 
with regard to the Goddess Venus; 
her Origin, Worship, and Queenly 
Abode ; and the company she enter- 
tains there, &c. &c.”” Frankfort, 1614. 
A strange work, indeed, for the-world 
to see, after Bacon had written. But 
our good jurisconsult sets about his 
investigation in the true old legendary 
spirit. His great object is to expose 
** that cursed, wicked ape of God, the 
merry, malicious devil.” He is, in- 
deed, rather perplexed than pleased 
at the progress of knowledge and en- 
terprise. ‘ Mankind,” he says in his 
preface, “is always yearning after 
something new ; but now there is no- 
thing under the sun-which they have 
not thrust their heads into ; ‘the very 
stars are not safe from them: they 
send unheard. of immense Noah’s arks 
to India, to see what the antipodes 
in the under world are about. ~ Like 
gnomes, they climb and claw into the 
holes of the hills, and get out gold, 
and silver, and adamant, and sapphire, 
and a hundred other fine names, Some 





penetrate into the very palace of the 
Gnome King himself, to find hidden 
treasure, or into the mountain-cham- 
bers of the Lady Venus, to enjoy 
luxurious delights. In fact, there is 
nothing left for them but to go to hell, 
and see what is going on there.” 
But, anxious as he is “ to give some 
book to the students and lovers of 
nature, to amuse their minds, and re- 
veal some secret phenomena,” he also 
protests, that “ God is his witness, 
that, if there are things in his book 
which all reasonable men cannot 
believe, Ae has fabricated no lies 
and fables, but has taken them all 
on the authority of men trust-wor- 
thy, and of acknowledged learning.” 
And we are bound to believe him. 
For, ‘after a most delightful farrago 
of classical and medieval fancies, 
he boldly grapples with the main 

uestion, “ Num fuerit unquam Dea 

enus ?’’—- whether there ever was 
such a person as Venus at all? and 
handles it magnificently. ‘ Venus 
has been seen among men, been wor- 
shipped by them, has married some of 
them, has been born and. has died with 
them, &c.—are not these all good 
proofs of her reality? It is very true 
that these spectacles are not of very 
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frequent occurrence ; but they are not 
more rare than the appearances of the 
devil, and the Holy Ghost, and angels, 

all of which nobody doubts to have 

from time to time been permitted by 

God, that we might know that he has 

created all kinds of creatures, and 

wills us to be aware of their reality : 
so Venus is not always showing her- 

self, nor does she take up any regular 
abode amongst us, but she comes 

quite often enough for us to belieye in 
her existence, and in the power of God 
to people the four elements with won- 
derful beings such as she is.” He 

then goes into the theory of elemental 
spirits at large, explains that they have 

a subtle, not Adamite, flesh, and that 

each order has its own chaos or at- 
mosphere, which is gross in proportion 
to their subtlety; thus the gnomes 
live in earth, as we men in air, After- 
wards follows much dissertation as to 
the class which Venus belongs to, and 
it is at last concluded, from the phe- 
nomena of her nature and the facts of 
her history, that she is a nymph, 4 
water-spirit, an Undina. She seems 
to: have reigned a long time, and may 
probably be dead, as she has not been 
seen for many years, though it is like- 
ly enough she may live till the day of 
judgment; or perhaps she may haye 
passed away and left others of her 
ce, other Venuses, behind her, simi- 

lar in form and disposition; all these 
matters a wise man will be content to 
doubt.* There is plenty more of such 
disquisition, but such things, being not 
* in our philosophy,” may be thought 
po by many. But were this 
Kornman and Paracelsus, and they 
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THE NORTHERN KNIGHT IN ITALY. 


This is the record, true as his own word, 
Of the adventures of a Christian knight, 
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(May, 
who followed like ‘investigations, phi- 
losophers? Surely, as much as, or 
more so than, the philosophers who, a 
century and a half after them, “ made 
of God a farce, of heaven a gas, and 
of the second world a grave.” The 
one at least loved all the wisdom they 
could attain to,—the others loved no- 
thing but themselves. As children 
covet or enjoy the possession of a large 
learned book, and lay it out on their 
little knees, and fix their eyes on the 
unintelligible words, and trace them 
with their fingers, and seem to find 
meanings of their own, and an earnest 
joy in the occupation which we cannot 
understand, so was it with these old 
writers and the great volume of na- 
ture. Superstition, being an excess, 
is ever better than a void ; it cannot 
co-exist with a disrespectful, disre- 
garding, state of mind. It is, too, a 
hope when there is no better— 
‘* Et des esprits impures l'alégresse est ex- 
tréme, 
Quand un 
théme. 
In the following poem the idea of 
the essential contrast between the Nor- 
thern and the Southern mind, between 
Beauty as the exponent of the one, and 
Duty the manifestation of the other 
(the germ of which is sufficiently dis- 
tinct in the legendary foundation), is 
attempted to be developed. The facts, 
or rather images, of the story, are very 
much the same as may be found in the 
graceful version of it by Heine in the 
third volume of the Salon:—here 
they are, but disposed and illustrated 
anew. 


espoir gs abjure et se dit ana- 
” 


Who, when beneath the foul Karasmian sword; 
God's rescued city sunk to hopeless night, 
Desired, before he gain'’d his northern home, 

Te soothe his wounded heart at holy Rome. 


And haying found, in that reflected heaven, 
More than Cesarean splendours and delights, 


So that it seemed to his young sense was given 





- * In the same charming style writes William of Newbury, at the end of his chapter on 
Mermaids :—‘* The further question of those green boys, who are said to have risen out 


of the earth, is more abstruse than oyr senses, slender as they are, can examine and re- 


solve.” A 
_ t At the conclusion of the last Crusade,. 
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An unimagined world of sounds and sights ;s— 
Yet, half regretful of the long ak . shal 

He joined some comrades on their common way, 


The Spring was mantling that Italian land, 
The Spring! the passion-season of our earth, 
The joy, whose wings will neyer all expand, — 
The gladsome travail of continugus birth,— 
The force that leaves no creature unimbued 
With amorous nature’ ‘bland inquietude, 


Though those hard sons of tumult and bold life, 
Little as might be, own'd the tender powers 
And only show'd their words and gestures rife 
With the benign excitement of the hour— 

Yet one, the ong of whom this tale ig told, 

In his deep soul was utterly cantro}l'd. 


New thoughts sprung up within him—new desires 
Opened their panting bosoms ta the sun ; 
Imagination scattered lights and fires 

O’er realms. before impenetrably dun ; 

His senses, energized with wondrous might, 
Mingled in Justy contest of delight. 


The once inspiring talk of steel and steeds, 

And famous captains, lost its ancient zest ; 

The free recital of chivalrous deeds 

Came to him vapid as a thrice-told jest ; 

His fangy was of angels penance: bound 

To conyoy sprites of ill throygh heavenly ground. 


The first-love vision of those azure eyes, 

Twin stars that blest and kept his spirit cool, / 
Down heaming from the brazen Syrian skies, 
Now seem’d the spectral doting of a fool,— 
Unweleome visitants that stood between 

Him and the liyelier glories of the scene, 


What wanted he with such cold monitors ? 
What business had he with the past at all ? 
Well, in the pauses of those clamorous wars, 
Such dull endearment might his heart enthral, 
But, in this universe of blissful calm, 


- He had no pain to need that homely balm. 


Occasion, therefore, in itself though slight 

He made of moment te demand his stay, 

Where some rare houses, in the clear white light, 
Like flakes of snow among the yerdure lay ; 

And bade the company give little heed—. 

He would o’ertake them by redoubled speed. 


But now at length resolved to satisfy 
The appetite of beauty, and repair — 

pe x torpid years which he had let glide by, 
Uneonsgious of fie powers of earth apd ajr, 
He rested, royed, and rested while he quaff'a 
The deepest richness of the sunny draught. — 


Eve after eve he told his trusty band 


They should advance straight northward on the morrow, 
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Yet when he rose, and to that living land 
Address’d his farewell benison of sorrow, 
With loveliest aspect nature answer'd so, 
It seem’d almost impiety to go. 


\ 
Thus days were gather'd into months, and there 
He linger’d saunt’ring without aim or end. 
Not unaccompanied ; for wheresoe’er 
His steps, through wood, or glen, or field, might tend— 
A bird-like voice was ever in his ear, 
Divinely sweet and rapturously clear.“ 


From the pinaster’s solemn-tented crown— 
From the fine olive spray that cuts the sky— 
From bare or flowering summit, floated down 
That music unembodied to the eye. 
Sometimes beside his feet it seemed to run, 
Or fainted, lark-like, in the radiant sun. 


Soon as this mystic sound attained his ear, 
Barriers arose, impermeable, between 
Him and the two wide worlds of hope and fear,— 
His life entire was in the present scene : 

The passage of each day he only knew 

By the broad shadows and the deep’ning blue. 



















His senses by such ecstasy possess'd, 

He chanced to climb a torrent’s slippery side, 
And, on the utmost ridge refusing rest, 
Took the first path his eager look descried ; 
And paused, as one outstartled from a trance, 
Within a place of strange significance. 


A ruin’d temple of the Pagan world, 
_ Pillars and pedestals with rocks confused,— 
Are back into the lap of nature hurl'd, 
And still most beautiful, when most abused ; 
A paradise of pity, that might move 
Most careless hearts, unknowingly, to love. 












A very garden of luxurious weeds, 
Hemlock in trees, acanthine leaves outspread, 

Flowers here and there, the growth of wind-cast seeds, 
With vine and ivy draperies overhead ; 

And by the access, two nigh-sapless shells, 

Old trunks of myrtle, haggard sentinels ! 


Amid this strife of vigour and decay 

An idol stood, complete, without a stain, 
Hid by a broad projection from the sway 
Of winter gusts and daily rotting rain. 
Time and his agents seem'd alike to spare 
A thing so unimaginably fair. 








* A bird is by no means an uncommon actor in a drama of this kind. It is recorded 
that at the Council of Basle, three pious doctors were wont to walk out daily and discuss 
points of deep theology, but that, as soon as the song of a certain nightingale reached their 
ears, their argument was inevitably confused; they contradicted themselves, drew false 
conclusions, and were occasionally very near tumbling into heresy. The thought struck 
one of them to exorcise the nightingale, and the devil flew visibly out of a bush and left 
the disputants at peace. See also the beautiful etory of ‘* The Monk and Bird,” in Mr 
Trench’s first volume. ~ ee . 
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By what deep memory or what subtler-mean 
Was it, that at the moment of this sight, 
The actual past—the statue and the scene, 
Stood out before him in historic light ? 

He knew the glorious image by its name— 
Venus! the Goddess of unholy fame, 


He heard the tread of distant generations 
Slowly defiling to their place of doom ; 

And thought how men, and families, and nations 
Had trusted in the endless bliss and bloom 

Of her who stood in desolation there, 

Unwoo'd by love and unrevered by prayer. 


Beauty without an eye to gaze on it, 
Passion without a breast to lean upon, 
Feelings unjust, unseemly, and unfit, 
Troubled his spirit’s high and happy tone ; 
So back with vague imaginative pain 

He turn’d the steps that soon return’d again. 


For there henceforth he every noon reposed 
In languor self-sufficient for the day, 

Feeling the light within his eyelids closed ; 
Or peeping, where the locust, like a ray, 

Shot through its crevice, and without a sound, 
The insect host enjoyed their airy round. 


Day-dreams give sleep, and sleep brings dreams anew ; 
Thus oft a face of untold tenderness, 

A cloud of woe, with beauty glist’ning through, 
Brooded above him in divine distress,— 

‘And sometimes bowed so low, as it would try | 

His ready lips, then vanish'd with a sigh. 


And round him flow’d, through that intense sunshine, 
Music, whose notes at once were words and tears ; 

** Paphos was mine, and Amathus was mine, 

Mine were the Idalian groves of ancient years,— 
The happy heart of man was all mine own, 

Now I am homeless and alone—alone!” 


At other times, to his long-resting gaze, 
Instinct with life, the solid sculpture grew, 
And rose transfigured, ’mid a golden haze, 
Till lost within the impermeable blue ; 

Yet ever, though with liveliest hues composed, 
Sad swooning sounds the apparition closed. 


As the strong waters fill the leaky boat 

And suck it downwards, by unseen degrees ;— 
So sunk his ‘soul, the while it seemed to float 
On that serene security of ease, 

Into a torpid meditative void, 

By the same fancies that before upbuoy’d. 


His train, though wond’ring at their changeful lord, 
Had no distaste that season to beguile 

With mimic contests and well-furnish’d board,— 
And even he would sometimes join awhile 
. Their sports,‘ then turn, as if in scorn, away 
From such rude commerce and ignoble play. 
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One closing eve, thus issuing forth, he cried, 

« Land of my love! in thee I east my lot ;— 

Till death thy faithful subject I abide,— ‘ 
Home, kindred, coyntry, knighthood, all fargot-- 
Names that I heed no more, while | possess 
Thy heartfelt luxury of loneliness!” 


That summer night had all the healthy col 
That nerves the spirit of the youthful year ; 
Yet, as to eyes long fix’d on a deep pool, 
The waters dark and bright at ance appear, 
So, through the freshness, on his senses soon 
Came the warm memories of the lusty noon. 










































That active pleasure tingling through his veins, 
Quickened his pace beneath the colonnade, 
Chesnut, and ilex—-to the mooned plains 

A bronze relief and garniture of shade— 
When, just before him, flittingly, he heard 
The tender yoice of that familiar bird. 


Holding his own, to catch that sweeter hreath, 
And listening, sp that each particular souns 

Was merged in that attention’s depth, his path 
Into the secret of the forest wound ; 

The clear-drawn jandscape, and the erb’s fyll gaze, 
Gave place to dimness and the wild-wood’s maze. 





That thrilling sense, which to the weak is fear, 
Becomes the joy and guerdon of the brave ; 

So, trusting his harmonious pioneer, 

His heart he freely to the yenture gave, 

And through close brake and under pleached aisle, 
Walk'd without sign of outlet many a mile. 


When turning round a thicket weariedly, 

A building of such mould as well might pass 

From graceful Greece to conquering Italy, 

Rose, in soft outline from the silvered grass, JAAN 
Whose doors thrown back and inner lustre show’d 

It was no lone and tenantless abode. 


Children of all varieties of fair, 

And gaily-yvested, clustered round the portal, 
Until one boy, who had not mein and air 

Of future manhood, but of youth immortal, 
Within an arch of light, came ¢lear to view, 
Descending that angelic ayenue, 


‘* Stranger! the mistress of this happy bower,” 
Thus the bright messenger the knight address’ d— 
«* Bids us assert her hospitable power, 

And lead thee in a captive or a guest ; 

Rest is the mate of night-—-let openi 

Speed thee rejoicing on thy work and way.” 


Such gentle bidding might kind answer earn ; 
The full-moon's glare put out each guiding star ; 
He summ'd the dangers of enforced return, 

And now first marvell’d he had roved so far : 
Then murmur’d glad acceptance, tinged with fear, 
Lest.there uameet his presence should appear, 
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Led by that troop ef youthful innocence, 
A hall he traversed, up whose heaven-topp’d dome 
Thick vapours of delightful influence 

From gold and alabaster altars clomb, 

And through a range of pillar’'d chambers pass’d, 
Each one more full of faérie than the last. 


To his vague gaze those peopled walls disclosed 
Graces and grandeurs more to feel than see— 
Celestial and heroic forms composed 

In many a frame of antique poesy ; 

But wheresoe’er the scene or tale might fall, 
Still Venus was the theme and crown of all, 


There young Adonis scorn’d to yield to her, 
Soon by a sterner nature overcome ; 

There Paris, happy hapless arbiter, 

For beauty barter’d kingdom, race, and home ; 
Save what Aineas reseued by her aid, 

As the Didonian wood-nymph there portrayed. 


But ere he seanned them long, a lady enter'd, 
In long white robes majestical array'd, 


.Though on her face alone his eyes were santer'd, 
2 


Which weird suspicion to his mind convey’ 
For every feature he could there diyine 
Of the old marble in the sylvan shrine. 


On his bewilderment she gently smiled, 

To his confusion she benignly spoke ; 

And all the fears that started up so wild 

Lay down submissive to her beauty’s yoke : 

It was with him as if he saw through tears | 
A countenance long-loyed and lost for years. 


She ask’d, * if so he willed,” the stranger’s name, 
And, when she heard it, said, ‘ the gallant sound 
Had often reach’d her on the wing of fame, 
Though long recluse from fortune’s noisy round ; 
Her lot was cast in loneliness, and yet 

On noble worth her woman-heart was set,” 


Rare is the fish that is not mesh’d amain, 
When Beauty tends the silken net of praise ; 
Thus little marvel that in vaunting strain, 

He spoke of distant deeds and brave affrays, 
Till each self-glorious thought became a charm 
For her to work against him to his harm. 


Such converse of melodious looks and words 
Paused at the call of other symphonies, 
Invisible agencies, that draw the cords 

Of massive curtains, rising as they rise, 

So that the musie’s elosing swell reveal’d 
The paradise of pleasure there conceal'd. 


It was a wide alcove, thick wall’d with flowers, 
Gigantic blooms, of aspect that appear'’d 

Beyond the range of vegetative powers, 

A flush of splendour almost to be fear’d, 

A _—— affinity of life between 

Those glorious creatures and that garden's Queen. 
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Luminous gems were weaving from aloft 
Fantastic rainbows on the fountain spray,— 
Cushions of broider’d purple, silken-soft, 
Profusely heap’d beside a table lay, 
Whereon all show of form and hue increas’d \ 
The rich temptation of the coming feast. 


There on one couch, and served by cherub hands, 
The knight and lady banqueted in joy : 

With freshest -fruits from scarce discover'd lands, 
Such as he saw in pictures when a boy, 

And cates of flavours excellent and new, 

That to the unpalled taste still dearer grew. 


Once, and but once, a spasm of very fear 

Went through him, when a breeze of sudden cold 
Sigh’d, like a dying brother, in his ear, 

And made the royal flowers around upfold 

Their gorgeous faces in the leafy band, 

Like the mimosa touch’d by mortal hand. 


Then almost ghastly seem’d the tinted sheen, 
Saltless and savourless those luscious meats, 
Till quick the Lady rose, with smile serene, 
As one who could command but still entreats, 
And, filling a gold goblet, kiss’d the brim, 
And pass’d it bubbling from her lips to him. 


At once absorbing that nectareous draught, 

And the delicious radiance of those eyes, 

At doubt and terror-fit he inly laugh’d, 

And grasp’d her hand as ’twere a tourney’s prize ; 
And heard this murmur, as she nearer drew, 

« Yes, Iam Love, and Love was made for you!” 


They were alone : th’ attendants, one by one; 

Had vanish’d: faint and fainter rose the air 
Oppress’d with odours : through the twilight shone 
The glory of white limbs and lustrous hair, 
Confusing sight and spirit, till he fell, 

The will-less, mindless creature of the spell. : 


In the dull deep of satisfied desire 
Not longa prisoner lay that knightly soul, 
But on his blood, as on a wave of fire, 
Uneasy fancies rode without control, 
Voices and phantoms that did scarcely seem 
To take the substance of an order’d dream. 





At first he stood beside a public road, 
Hedged in by myrtle and embower’'d by plane, 
While figures, vested in old Grecian mode, 
Drew through the pearly dawn a winding train, 
So strangely character'd, he could not know 
Were it of triumph or funereal woe. _ 


For crowns of bay enwreath’d each beauteous head, 
- Beauty of perfect maid and perfect man ; 
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Slow paced the milk-white oxen, garlanded ; 
Torch- bearing children mingled as they ran 
Gleaming amid the elder that uphold 
Tripods and cups, and plates of chased gold. 


But then he marked the flowers were colourless, 
Crisp-wither’d hung the honourable leaves, 

And on the faces sat the high distress 

Of those whom Self sustains when Fate bereaves : 
So gazed he, wondering how that pomp would close, 
When the dream changed, but not to his repose. 


For now he was within his father’s hall, 

No tittle changed of form or furniture, 

But all and each a grave memorial 

Of youthful days, too careless to endure, — 

There was his mother’s housewife-work, and there, 
Beside the fire, his grandame’s crimson chair : 


Where, cowering low, that ancient woman sat, 
Her bony fingers twitching on her knee, 

Her dry lips mutt’ring fast he knew not what, 
Only the sharp convulsion could he see ; 

But, as he look’d, he felt a conscience dim 
That she was urging God in prayer for him. 


Away in trembling wretchedness he turned, 

And he was in his leman’s arms once more ; 

Yet all the jewell’d cressets were out-burned ; 

And all the pictured walls, so gay before, 

Show’d, in the glimmer of one choking lamp, 
Blotch’d with green mould and torn by filthy damp. 


Enormous bats their insolent long wings | 
Whirl'd o’er his head, and swung against his brow, 
And shriek’'d—** We cozen’d with our minist’rings 
The foolish knight, and have our revel now :” 

And worms bestrew’d the weeds that overspread 
The floor with silken flowers late carpeted. 


His sick astonish’d looks he straight address’d 
To her whose tresses lay around his arm, 
And fervent breath was playing on his breast, 
To seek the meaning of this frightful charm ; 
But she was there no longer, and instead 

- He was the partner of a demon’s bed, 


That, slowly rising, brought the lurid glare 
Of its fix’d eyes close opposite to his ; 

One scaly hand laced in his forehead hair, 
Threat’ning his lips with pestilential kiss, 
And somewise in the fiendish face it wore, 
He traced the features he did erst adore. 


With one instinctive agony he drew 
His sword, that Palestine remember'd well, 
And, quick recoiling, dealt a blow so true, 
That down the devilish head in thunder fell :— 
The effort seem’d against a jutting stone 

To strike his hand, and then he woke—alone! . 
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Alone he stood amid those ruins old, 
His treasury of sweet cate and pleasant pain ; 
The hemlock crtish’d defined the body’s thould 
Of one who long and restless there had lain } 


His vest was beaded with the dew of dawn, ie 
His hand fresh bloodéd; and his sword fresh drawn ! 


The eastern star, a crystal eyé of gold, 

Full of the statued fort of beauty shone, 

Now prostrate, powerless, featureless and cold, 
A siinpleé trunk of deftly carven stone : 

Deep in the grasses that dismembered head 
Lay like the relics of the ignoble dead. 


But Beauty’s namesake and sidereal shrine, 

Now glided slowly down that pallid sky, 

Near and more near the thin horizon line, 

In the first gust of morning, there to die,— 

While the poor knight, with wilder’d steps and brain, 
Hasten’d the glimmering village to regain. 


With few uncertain words and little heed 

His followers’ anxious questions he put by, 
Bidding each one prepare his arms and steed, 
For * they must march before the suh was high, 
And neither Apennine nor Alp should stay, 
Though for a single night, his homeward way.” 


On; on, With scanty food and rest he rode, 
Like one whom unseen enemies pursue, 
Urging his favourite horse with cruel goad, 
So that the lagging servants hardly knew 
Their master of frank heart and ready cheer,’ 
In that lone man who would not speak or hear. 


Till when at last he fairly saw behind 

The Alpine barrier of perennial show, 

He seem’d to heave a burthen off his mind,— 
His blood in calmer current seemed to flow, 
And like himself he smiled once more, but cast 
No light or colour on that cloudy past. 


From the old Teuton forests, echoing far, 

Came a stern welcome, hailing him, restored 

To the true health of life in peace or war, 

Fresh morning toil, that earns the generous board ; 
And waters, in the clear unbroken voice 

Of childhood, spoke—* Be thankful and rejoice !”’ 


Glad as the dove returning to his ark, 

Over the waste of universal sea, 

He heard the huge house-dog’s familiar bark, 
He traced the figure of each friendly tree, 
And felt that he could never part from this, 
His home of daily love and even bliss. 


And in the quiet closure of that place, 
He soon his first affection link’d anew, 

In that most honest passion finding grace, 
His soul with primal vigour to endue, 
And crush the memories that at times arose, 
To stain pure joy and trouble high repose. 
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{Venta in the-Middle Ages. 


Never again that dear and dangerous land, 


So fresh with all her weight of time and story, 
Its wititerless delights atid slumbers bland, 

On thrones of shade, amid a world of glory, 
Did he behold: thé flashitig ¢up totld please 
No longer him who knew the poison lees. 


So lived he; pious, inneéent, atid brave; 

The best of friends I ever saw on earth: 

And how the tittcomminicable grave 

Has ¢loséed on him; afd left us but his Worth ; 
I have févealed this strangé aiid secret tale; 
Of huitian fancy and the powers of bale. 


He told it ine; oné atittimn evening iiild; 


Sitting, gfeyhair'd, 


beheath ah old oak tree, 


i déar trie wife beside him; atid a child, 
otiti#est of many, diticing round his knee;— 
And bade ine, if 1 would, in fragrant rhymes 
Etmbalm it, to be kriGWh in after-times: 


Of a sltnilar chatacter to the above 
is thé talé of the young knight, who, 
uneoiséibusly of daringly, placed 
his ring 6h thé finger of a statue of 
Vétius; aid returning to repossess 
hittiself of it, found the finger bent, 
and thé hand closed. Ini the old ver- 
sidn Of this, which is to be seen in 
Book iti. sect. 8, of the Jesuié del 
Rio's val Disqnisitions (Ventiis, 
1616), the phantom goddess ever 
comes between him and the bride he 
takés sooti after this adventure, and is 
only batished through the mediation 
of 4 priest, hamed Paluiinus, himself 
mst skilled in néctomati¢y. The 
knight reeéives a patchment from 


hitn, which, at midiight, fi a testing 
of Gross roads, hé foreés upon Vents, 
who passes by with 4 soleii but 
hurryitig train of attehdants, and when 
she receives it, crise Cruel Priest 
Palumnus! art thou never contérit 
with thé hatm thou hast doné? btit 
the ond of thy persétiitions céitietli, 
cruel Priest Palumiius.” The knight 
fecovers his tifig, atid is fréed from 
the enthantment } bit the priest dies 
in dreadful agony the third day after: 
ward. Eichendotf ih’ German; and 
Lord Nugeht in English, havé built 
stories on this fouiidation; and the plot 
of the familiar Opera of Zampa; by 
Herold, is slightly vatied from it. 








BONNET: 





EXciAxb has felt of old a tyrant’s sway. 


The tightfal blood of long-descen 


kings 


Has trodden underfoot as abject things 


A people's liberties. 
Wh 


Through dark dismay 


ere chads brooded, Cromwell won his way 
To power supreme, uplifted on the wings 
Of a bold spirit ; nor dishonour brings 
His rule; who taught the factious to obey 
And foes to fear us. But O! when till now 
Was England mastered by a low-born slave 


False and faint-heartéd ; 


on whose sordid brow 


Shathe sits'enamoured ; Who would dig a grave 
For all she venerates; and has breathed a vow 


To hate her sons as cowards hate the brave ? 
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8OME ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. BY THE IRISH OYSTER-EATER. 


FASCICULUS THE ELEVENTH. 





*¢ By my troth I care not—a man can die but once—we owe God a death; I'll ne'er bear a base 


mind ; au't be my destiny, so, an’t be not, so. 


No man’s too good to serve his prince, and let it go 


which way it will, he that dies this year is quit for the next.”—SHAKSPEARE, 


“ Wonperrvt are the works of na- 
ture,” as Mick Montague observed to 
me, on emerging from the puppet- 
show. 

So they are, to be sure—and so is 
the far-famed city of Westminster. 

The far-famed city of Westminster, 
as every fool knows, has a famous 
abbey. Now this famous abbey, in 
days of yore, was a sanctuary for 
thieves, robbers, murderers, and other 
pious reprobates, who took to their 
heels as soon as pursued by the myr- 
midons of the Jaw; and, once they 
laid violent hands upon the hem of 
some old monk’s garment, or got into 
the sanctuary, as this sink of perdition 
was called, they were forthwith as 
safe as the church, and snapped fingers 
at. the. constable— provided always 
they had money wherewith to fee the 
monks, in default of which they were 
incontinently pushed out of the sanc- 
tuary, and delivered over to the officers 
of justice. This refuge of atrocious 
criminals tended, no doubt, greatly to 

the honour and glory of God, and ma- 
terially enhanced, in those days, the 
respectability of Westminster. 

There was another class of semi- 
clerical scamps, who flourished in these 
days, and in this neighbourhood, call- 
ed Palmerins, or Palmers, most re- 
verend rascals, who, with a scrip on 
their shoulders, a scallop in their hats, 
and peas (boiled) in their shoes, went 
blackguarding round the country, 
under pretence of selling Saracen’s 
heads, cut off in the Holy Land, and 
other relics—begging, moreover, what 
they could beg, borrowing what they 

' eould borrow, and stealing what they 
could steal; and this they did, as all 
scamps of their persuasion do, for the 
love of God. 

The sanctuary has been abolished— 
the monks have been sent to the tread- 
mill—the most dreadful punishment 
that could possibly be inflicted upon 
their reverences—and the palmerins 
have gone to a tropical climate, which 

I only indicate as the antipodes of the 





Holy Land; nor would any body be 
a whit the wiser concerning the pal- 
mers; or palmerins, were not the ham- 
let, or collection of houses appro- 
ees peculiarly to them, called and 

nown as. Palmerin’s: or Palmer's 
Village to this very day. 

Of all the human burrows in and 
about London, there is not one com- 
parable, in its way; to Palmer's Vil- 
lage, into which I followed my fair 
little guide, under an archway not 
much more than four feet high, close 
to the mouth of which stood a steams 
engine of peculiar, and to me incom. 
prehensible, construction — the, en- 
gineer uttering at intervals a short 
and rapid. guttural sound, which: I 
then conceived to be a warning to 
passengers to avoid the engine, but 
which more matured experience has 
informed me is simply an announce- 
ment to the nobility, gentry, - his 
friends, and the public, that his steam- 
ing apparatus contains “ baked taters, 
a halfpennya piece—all hot—all hot!” 

For the information of the curious 
in such matters, who may be induced 
by my description to essay the won- 
ders of Palmer’s Village, I take the 
liberty to observe, that, at the further 
end of the tunnel, or archway, afore- 
said, is a step, over which new comers 
are apt to break either their shins 
or noses, which accident is facetiously 
called by the villagers paying your 
footing. . When your footing is 
thus paid, by your footing being lost, 
you emerge into an alley or avenue, 
fifteen inches wide, or thereabouts, 
affording room for one person, and no 
more, to pass along, and fenced on 
either side with old barrel staves, bro- 
ken iron hoops, and rotten paling of 
every variety of scantling. Within 
the fence, on either side this path—. 
which, I should have observed, is 
neither paved, nor flagged, nor bitu- 
minized, but simply one aboriginal 
puddle from end to end—are arranged 
the gardens of the respective tene- 
ments, two or three palings being 
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omitted from the line of palisade for 
the convenience of pigs and tenantry. 
No gardens, I am sure, from the hang- 
ing gardens of Babylon, to the gin- 
drinking gardens of, White Conduit 
House, can exhibit in the same space 
(two yards square each) the variety of 
ingenious devices that ornament the 
gardens of Palmer's Village. A bit 
of any thing green is the only deficiency 
observable, but this is supplied by a cu- 
rious artistical arrangement of puddle- 
holes, dung-heaps, cabbage stalks, 
brick-bats, and broken bottles. The te- 
nements attached are like nothing on 
the face of this world but themselves— 
a sort of half-breed between hovel and 
wigwam, with the least trace of cot- 
tage running in the blood. There are 
two stories, with two windows to each, 
in the face of these extraordinary vil- 
lage edifices—the window containing, 
on an average, three old hats, one 
flannel petticoat, and two patched 
panes of glass—each ; there was also 
to each house a doorway, and some 
had an apology for a door. 

You are not to suppose that there 
exists only one avenue through Pal- 
mer’s Village, or one only straggling 
street of the tenements above men- 
tioned. There are as many avenues, 
lanes, holes and bores, as there used to 
be in the catacombs—houses huddled 
upon houses, without regard to dis- 
cipline or good order ; in short, were 
I a magistrate, I should feel inclined 
to read the riot act, Palmer’s Village 
being strictly within the spirit and 
meaning of that enactment—a neigh- 
bourhood tumultuously assembled! . 

The houses, individually, look as if 
they deserved to be fined five shillings 
every man jack of them, for being 
drunk. They had evidently been up 
all night, and wore an intoxicated and 
disorderly look, which no well-regu- 
lated and respectable tenement would 
disgrace himself by being seen in. 
Stooping under the rotten paling, I 
was at length received into one of the 
most taterdemalionized mansions, and, 
having a my way up a worn-out 
stair to the two-pair back—a miserable 
place, wherein a counterpane of patch- 
work, spread over a little straw upon 
the ground, a broken chair, a stool, 
three bars of nail rod stuck in the 
chimney by way of grate, with a bit 
of the same material to serve for poker, 
a frying-pan, a salt herring and a half, 

orated through the optics, upon a 
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nail, a tea-kettle, and a smoothing- 
iron, made up the ostensible furniture 
of the apartment. I sat down, while 
the little girl proceeded to get a light, 
upon the patch-work quilt, which 
served admirably as an ottoman, and 
began to meditate in what particular 
line of life I should proceed to make 
my fortune in splendid London. That 
I should make my fortune, and that in 
less than no time, I never doubted—as 
who ever did, who has read, with the 
attention it deserves, the interesting 
history of Whittington and his Cat? 
The lady of the house, having packed 
up her China oranges, and other fo- 
reign fruits, and also having disposed 
of the last of her stock of roasted ches- 
nuts, at a dreadful sacrifice, “to close 
sales,” came home at last, bringing our. 
intended supper, consisting of a‘pound 
and a half of live eels—in her pocket, 
and dispatched little Bridget upon 
an errand, for a ha’p’orth of loose 
sticks and a quarter of a hundred of 
coals. Loose sticks, I may as well 
apprise the ignorant reader, are nei- 
ther more nor less than the ligneous 
relics of the woodcutter, after making 
up his tidy bundles for sale. ‘This re- 
fuse is offered to the poor at the close 
of the day’s work, and sold, as every 
earthly good gift is in; London, from 
principalities and territories, down to 
the sediment of their cisterns and the - 
dirt of their streets—from turtle and 
turbot, to stale sprats and stinking 
mackerel—from pine-apples and truf- 
fles, at half a-guinea an ounce, to 
chickenweed and turnip-tops, at a far- 
thing the fistful. 
The coals and loose sticks having 
been procured without much difficulty 
—there being, in truth, no difficulty 
whatever, in this metropolis, in pro- 
curing any thing you may want, if you 
have money ready in your hand to pay 
for it, civility only excepted—the fry- 
ing-pan was put in requisition, the 
live eels, seeing that their variegated 
contortions procured them no respite, 
submitted quietly to be fried out of 
existence. A quart of small beer 
was sent for, and the little party, the 
live eels alone excepted, began to show 
that animated twinkle of the eye, and 
gratified expansion of countenance, that 
not unusually is expressed upon the 
physiognomy of a hungry customer, 
who expects something good, and 
knows where to put it. The eatables 
being at length —— first being 
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fairly and jealously apportioned, by 
our hospitable entertainer, in four 
nearly equal portions, or ‘ halves,” 
which wereconsumed in much lesstime 
than I take to tell it. Bridget—little 
Bridget, I should say, that young lady’s 
admirable mother being known in 
Palmer’s Village as “‘ the Bridget” — 
having begun to put away, and the 
couple of plates and brace of saucers, 
which had stood us instead of a service 
of plate, having been: washed, the 
elder Bridget, gazing at me with an 
expression of countenance, such as one 
puts on when regarding some rare and 
curious animal new caught, broke out 
in full flood with— 

* Arrah! now, Lord have mercy 
upon us, what brought you here at all, 
alannah ?” 

«I came here to get something to 
do,” said I—* to better myself.” 

« To better yerself? An’ is it fallin’ 
down dead in the could streets wid the 
hunger ye call betterin’ o' yerself? 
Have ye ever a trade, honey?” 

** The devil a trade,” said I, with 
as much carelessness as I could as- 
sume, 

“© Nor no money?” 

“ Not a cross,’ replied I, diving 
into my penniless pockets, after the 
manner of the factory-boy. 

** Nor any body to look to yees?” 
enquired the lady of Seville. 

** Nobody but myself.” 

** Oh! wirra— oh! wirra— oh! wir- 
rasthrue—-my poor boy—my poor 
boy!” began the Cork woman, wring- 
ing her hands, poking down her head 
between her knees, moving her person 
backwards and forwards with a motion 
not at all unlike a bumboat rolling at 
anchor, and commencing one of those 
unearthly and barbarous yells, which 
the learned and cultivated old Irish 
let out at times of distress and lamen- 
tation ; a practice which, in this poor 
woman's case, was really indicative of 
concern, and therefore less abhorrent 
to my feelings than the hired yells of 
the mercenary savages who follow 
funerals, proclaiming to the ears of 
the whole country round that they are 
neither more nor less than wild beasts 
howling in the wilderness, 

My landlady kept undulating, how!- 
ing, and wirrastruing, for at least an 
hour by Westminster clock—a most 

‘satisfactory expressien, no doubt, of 
her desire for the success of a young 
_Irigh adventurer, but not quite se gra- 
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tifying to my feelings, howled over in 
this manner, as if I had been no better 
than a lost mutton. 

When her lungs were quite gone, 
and she had arrived at that state of 
pulmonary exhaustion which the fa- 
culty are in the habit of expressing 
scientifically by the strictly profes- 
sional periphrasis of * bellows to 
mend,” the orange-woman expressed 
a decided opinion, that a little drop of 
cream of the valley would do her all 
the good in the world, enquiring of 
your humble servantinthesame breath, 
whether I had ever, in my life, tasted 
cream of the valley.. Irevolved in my 
own mind al] the lacteous modifica- 
tions that had ever traversed my ceso- - 
phagus, as, for instance, curds and 
whey, strawberries and cream, ped- 
lar’s cream, iced cream, cream cheese, 
milk punch, Glasgow ditto, sack pos- 
set—all other milks and creams, 
moreover, whereof thedairyman knows 
less than the perfumer, such as cold 
cream, milk of roses, and the like— 
Irish white wine I thought of, and 
buttermilk—but was at last fairly 
driven to confess that I was innocent 
of the flavour of eream of the valley. 

** Arrab, do ye know, at all at all, 
what it is, ye gommaugh ?”’ enquired 
the orange-woman, indignantly. 

** No, indeed, ma’am,” replied I, 
abashed at the limited extent of my 
lacteous information. 

“* Why thin,’’ said my hostess, rap- 
turously—* "tis nothing at all but the 
sweetest of mountain dew, wid roses 

_and lilies in it!" 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed I, 
licking my lips; ‘‘ then it must be 
nectar, in eed,” 

Little Bridget was quickly dis- 
patched for a quartern of this precious 
fluid, and returned in less than five 
seconds—live where you will in Lon- 
don, the public-house is always next 
door but two—ushering in a rather 
elderly lady, with a compressed lip 
and severe eye—a lady formally intro- 
duced to me as Mrs Spikins, what 
lived in the two-pair front, and took 
in washing. Little Bridget set about 
scouring the ehair for the aecommo- 
dation of this lady, who amused her- 
self, in the interval, ia diseussing the 
cream of the valley with our hostess, 
thet very discussion being, to say the 
truth, the sole purpose she had ia view 
—for I cou'd not help pepe bo 
the preliminary screaming and howl- 
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ing of her neighbour had by nogfeans 
acted so attractively as the magmet of 
a quartern of gin, 

Gin! cheap luxury of the lafeurer 
in London—sweet solace of the la- 
bourer’s wife—mother’s milk of the 
labourer’s child! Gin! to procure 
thee, what will not mechanics do, and 
what will not their wives consign to 
the disinterested keeping of “ my 

“uncle!” Gin! thou pallid demon, re- 
flecting thy hideousness in eyery face 
we meet—slow poison thoy, but sure 
—how many thousands of hapless 
wretches hast thou consigned to an 
early and unpitied grave ! 

Mrs Spikins seemed to consider the 
pallid demon a very choice spirit, and 
sipped and gossipped, and gossipped 
and sipped, until more than two quart- 
erns, or three either, of the mountain 
dew, with roses in it, had eyaporated 
fromthe face of the earth. My unfor- 
tunate condition, and hardly less fortu- 
nate prospects, formed a not inconsi- 
derable topic of discourse between Mrs 

- Spikins and my landlady—a thousand 

modes of livelihood being proposed to 

me, and abandoned, from their impor: 
sibility, as soon as mooted. At last, 

Mrs Spikins, slapping both legs with 

both hands, and expanding her lipless 

mouth, grinned a declaration of dis- 

covery, and protested that she knew a 

wrinkle that would make my fortune. 

This being the very object most at 

heart, I implored the lady what took 

in washing to keep me no longer in 
suspense; whereupon the lady in- 
formed me, that somebody had told 
some other body as told her, that at 
all the daily newspaper offices through- 
out the metropolis, the advertisements 

were exhibited gratis, and that, if I 

got up betimes, and went round from 

one to the other, I should surely see 
something to suit me to a nigety. 

It was now long past midnight, and 
the cream of the valley being al] gone, 
the lady what took in washing haying 
also gone the moment that the cream 
of the valley aforesaid was fully dis- 
cussed, there seemed nothing for it but 
to goto bed, which we accordingly did, 
in manner and form following :—Lit- 
tle Bridget having disrobed behind the 
chair, slipped under the counterpane. 
Bridget. the great then unloosed her 
dresses and decorations, as far as de- 
cency would permit, put out the rush- 
light, and turned in with her daughter ; 
the only arrangement practicable for 
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me being to repose ‘*heads and points”’ 
on the outside of the patchwork quilt, 
whereon I laid myself down to rest 
accordingly, regretting much that the 
Londoners would be unable to avail 
themselves of my transcendent talents 
until the following day, and fully de- 
termined to have nothing to do with 
any employer who would not come 
down with a handsome salary, treat 
me as one of the family, and give me 
a share in the business. 

_ The grey dawn of morning was be- 
ginning to appear, when I started from 
my dreams of lofd mayors and gold 
chains, bags of money, ribs of roast- 
beef, and I know not what other deli- 
cacies, and prepared to make a tour of 
the newspaper offices, preliminary to 
fixing on some light and profitable 
business—light, because I had a natu- 
ral and instinctive antipathy to work 
—and profitable, because I had a 
natural and instinctive fondness for 
money, In short, a sinecure, I con- 
cluded, would be just the thing for my 
money, and came to the conclusion 
that, if there was a sinecurist adver- 
tised for in any of the morning papers, 
I would start off, and offer my ser- 
vices on the spur of the moment, As 
I walked through the streets on my way 
towards the Strand—(which I expected 
to find a smooth pebbly beach, with 
bathing-boxes and fishing-boats lying 
all about, enlivened by groups of little 
bare-legged urchins wading in search 
of shrimps)—the sons of labour were 
hastening in all directions to the com- 
mencement of their daily toil—the 
milk-man sent forth his peculiar cry 
—and the little half-naked chimney- 
sweepers, bare-legged and black, emit- 
ted §* sw—e—e—p,” with a melan- 
choly that struck me to the heart. I 
will not fatigue the reader with the 
difficulties I encountered in finding 
my way to the newspaper offices—his 
crpprnense of a first yisit to London 
will supply him amply with tender re- 
collections of his own exploratory an- 
noyances—let it be enough that the 
newspaper office was opened at last, 
and a copy of the paper, reeking from 
the press, having been pasted, by a 


-dirty devil, upon a sheet of brown 


paper in the outer office or counting- 
house, for the convenience of persons 
advertising, 1 was permitted gratui- 
tously to consult the same. I gazed 


for some minutes, in speechless as- 


tonishment, at the yast number and 
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extraordinary diversity of the an- 
nouncements, from the first ship for 
Madras and Calcutta, which formed 
the advanced guard, down to the plain 
cook, who could have a twelvemonth’s 
character from her last place ; or the 
valet, who could dress hair, air lap- 
dogs, and had no objection to town or 
country. I was there informed, that 
if the relatives of Muggins, who was 
born in the year 1701, and was not 
unreasonably supposed to be defunct, 
would apply to Figgins, attorney-at- 
law, they (the Mugginses, to wit) would 
hear of something to their advantage ; 
and that if Higgins, who ran away from 
home, having first broken the till, and 
carried off his father’s loose change, 
would return fo his disconsolate pa- 
rents, all would be forgiven, and he 
would be afforded an early opportu- 
nity of breaking the till a second time, 
and running away as before. Next 
came awful announcements of sales, 
under decrees of the High Court of 
Chancery—lodgings to let in different 
parts of the town, every lodging of 
them being, curiously enough, exactly 
within five minutes’ walk of ali the pub- 
lic  offices—boarding-houses, musical 
and select, in the immediate vicinity 
of Russell Square; every boarding- 
house out of the United States being 
in this vicinity, and no other, where 
one lady or one gentleman, or a gen- 
tleman and his wife, or a wife and her 
gentleman, or two sisters, or two bro- 
thers, or three or more twins, or a 
limited or unlimited number of select 
ladies or gentlemen, might be received 
into a corresponding number of va- 
cancies, at all prices, from fifteen shil- 
lings a-week to fifty, extras not inclu- 
sive. Sir John Brute, I observed, 
informed tradesmen and the public, 
that “he would be accountable for no 
debts that might be contracted by his 
wife, mr Brute, she having left his 
house without any provocation what- 
ever.” Her ladyship, in the adver- 
tisement immediately following, “ re- 
quests the public to suspend their 
judgment upon the circumstances, 
until she is sufficiently recovered from 
the dreadful beating received from her 
drunken spouse, to lay the particulars 
of her connubial felicity before them.” 
The landlord of the Catand Compasses, 
Little Cow-Cross Street, Smithfield, 
informs Mr Erasmus Twig, that if he 
(Twig) does not, within three calen- 
dar days, pay his bill at the Cat and 
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Compasses, his portmanteau, with the 
contents, will be sold to defray expenses 
—which announcement, when Twig 
beholds, he is ready to burst with 
laughing, well knowing thaf the de- 
voted portmanteau contains nothing 
more saleable than brick-bats and saw- 
dust. Next came announcements for 
sale of heroic horses, who will rather 
die than run—all and singular being 
the genuine property of a gentleman 
—horse-chopper, understood. 

There was an announcement from 
Morison, the pill-monger, informing 
a discerning public how many of his 
agents had been convicted of man- 
slaughter, and how much his poison 
was to be had for per bushel—there 
were also numerous puffing rhodo- 
montades from other unhanged quacks. 
I observed, that “ a surgeon was re- 
quired for a free pauper (!) emigrant 
ship, bound for Botany Bay—he would 
be accommodated with a passage out, 
but not home—would not be required 
to go aloft, but expected to take his 
turn at the pumps—no wages—a fel- 
low of the college of physicians pre- 
ferred.” Application was directed to 
be made, by the applicants for this 
highly paid office, to * Judas Iscariot 
Crimp, government ‘transportation 
agent, Birchen Lane, Cornhill.” 

How I lamented my hard fate in not 
being a fellow of the college of phy- 
sicians ! 

I read with much attention a requi- 
sition for * a classical assistant, who 
would be expected to take, in addi- 
tion, the highest mathematical and 
junior copy-book classes—French, the 
language of the school—would have 
the charge of the boys during play- 
hours, and sleep in the dormitory— 
salary £20 per annum, tea and wash- 
ing not included. N.B.—Must be a 
graduate, in honours, of Oxford or 
Cambridge.” 

«* Curse on my stingy old aunt,” I 
exclaimed, in a fury, “ for not send- 
ing me to Oxford or Cambridge, where 
I might have graduated in honours, 
and so made sure of this splendid si- 
tuation for life! What care I for tea 
—and as for washing, I thank my 
stars that I have always been accus- 
tomed to wash for myself.” 

Thus I repined—but where was the 
use of repining?—I was not, alas! a 
graduate in honours of Cambridge or 
Oxford. 

An advertisement from a young 
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man, offering “ to lend, on good secu- 
rity, two or three thousand pounds to 
any firm who would procure the ad- 
vertiser the place of light warehouse- 
man, or any other decent employ- 
ment.” Here, thought I to myself, 
now, is a man who, if he were unfor- 
tunately born in Ireland, would have 
horses, guns, and dogs, go to gam- 
bling-houses, and race-courses, ride 
steeple-chaces, and, conducting him- 
self to all outward appearance like a 
blackguard, would shoot through the 
head, without ceremony, any body 
who denied that he was a gentleman 
— God help them—God mend them! 

I was forcibly struck with the case 
of a master tailor at the west end of 
the town, who announced himself in 
want of a first-rate cutter,—salary, 
with constant employment, five guineas 
per week. 

Heavens! what do the graduates in 
honours of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the Fellows of the College of Phy- 
sicians, say to that?—look on this 
picture and on this—the remuneration 
that attends a life of study, and the 
proepoott held out to a first-rate cut- 
ter 


And now—for I see no reason that 
a man who has done no good for him- 
self, ought not, nevertheless, to do 
good for others—if I have nothing else 
to bestow, I can be munificent in ad- 
vice; and the experience which has 
cost me the prime of my life, and all 
my money, under my hand and seal, I 
here present to your worship for no- 
thing. I say, if there be in all Eng- 
land one elderly gentleman—in Ire- 
land they are as plenty as blackberries 
—one man to whom years have not 
brought experience, nor grey hairs 
wisdom—who, to gratify a senile va- 
nity, spends his little all upon giving 
to his sons lofty professions, towards 
success in which they have neither 
capital, patrons, nor connexions, and 
then turns them out upon a heartless 
world, with their pride and profession 
to sustain, in genteel poverty and re- 
luctant idleness, the burden of a break- 
ing heart—if there be one father of a 
family about to sacrifice his son at the 
shrine of his own fantastic vanity, let 
me assure him, in sober sadness, that 
a good trade is a good thing—that 
professions are a drug in the market 
of society—that the fruit of his loins 
* will never turn out Lord High Chan- 
cellor or Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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whatever he may think to the con- 
trary—that his goslings will never 
grow up into swans—and that he him- 
self, with reverence be it spoken, is 
neither more nor less than an old 
fool ! 

Finding nothing in the leading morn- 
ing journals to suit me— every one 
there advertising for employment 
being prepared to give douceurs to any 
amount, and persons who had employ- 
ments to bestow putting them up for 
sale—I turned my weary steps towards 
an office in which I was informed good 
livelihoods were advertised ; a liveli- 
hood was a living, and, as Goldsmith 
said of. himself in circumstances hard- 
ly dissimilar, ‘ all my ambition was 
how to live.” But I found it here as 
elsewhere—every thing at its full va- 
lue, and nothing for nothing. An 
active lad, whe could command fifty 
pounds to put into the business, might, 

observed, be permanently employed 
as pot-boy; and a gentleman’s ser- 
yant, or man and his wife, with eight 
or nine hundred pounds, might be in- 
troduced (well they might!) into a 
sent good living. There were a few 
advertisements for light-porters and 
bar-men, with a to me highly grati- 
fying postscript, to the effect that no 
emerald need apply! , There was also 
a requisition from the vestry-clerk of 
the parish of Mary-le-bone, for a num- 
ber of labourers to scour out a sewer 
that polluted the neighbourhood ; to 
this there was no sentence of exclusion 
against Irishmen attached, for obvious 
reasons. 

But why fatigue the reader with the 
minutiz of my unsuccessful exertions? 
Suffice it to say that for ten days— 
during which time the benevolent 
fruiteress, with that overflowing kind- 
liness of heart which is the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the poorest class 
of Irish towards one another, gave me 
share of what she idiomatically termed 
‘ther bite and her sup”’—I tried for em- 
ployment everywhere, and was every- 
where repulsed. One informed me, 
that he wouldn’t take an Irishman if 
he was paid for Keeping 3 another 
demanded toxknow if I had atwo years’ 
character ; a third wished me to un- 
derstand, before entering into parti- 
culars, that I would be expected to 
“come down” with a fifty-pound 
*¢ flimsey,” as security for the trust 
re ; while a Hebrew in Hounds. 


ditch, who wanted a buyer in his rag- 
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storé, peremptorily declared, “ dat 
he couldn’t give no monish, by Gosh; 
to no buyer fat hadn't a ’spectable 
connexion in dé ragsh bishiness!” In 
short, nobody would take me for no- 
thing now, because nobody had en- 
joyed my services previously at the 
sditie price ; aiid it appeared that I was 
fit for nothing in time to come, be- 
éatise I had, unfortunately, been un- 
able to get anything in times gone by. 
The five shillings given me as I lay on 
thé ground, by the drunken sailor, had 
long been exhausted ; hope was oozing 
out of my broken-hearted carcasé, like 
Bob Atres’s cotirage at the tips of his 
fiigers, ahd despondency and despair 
looked out at either eye, like 4 couple 
of jail-birds peeping from their respec: 
tive cells in Cold-bath-fields prison. | 

It was as plain as the tose on Lord 
Mofpeth’s faee—a figure intelligible 
té the migaiiest capacity—that I had 
iothitig for it bit to embrace the mi- 
litary professioti; to escape experienc- 
itig for tlie secénd; and probably last 
time; the agonies of hunger; to save 
iny life by perilliig it inthe service 
of his Majesty ; to sell myself, body 
atid soul, to my country, for an un: 
litiited term of service; for a glass of 
grog and a shilling! 

I think I told thé reader that West- 
minster; in the vldeii tithe, was a hor- 
rid nest of monks and other profli- 
gates. The nionks ate gone; but all 
the other Vagaboiids reriiain in full 
foréé atid effect; as the law-tiakers 
eallit, to this very day. Westminster 
is the emporium of crimps, recrtiting 
sharks, Sergéant Kites, and the haunt 
of their desperate atid hopeless vie- 
tims<the last refuge of the destitute 
in Loiidoh. Every neighbourhood in 
the metropolis has its character-—an 
individuality about it} all are; to be 
stiré, composed alike of bricks, mor. 
tar, blue-motilded stucco, atid bad 
taste. Yet each locality is as different 
in nature; and as far removed in the 
social s¢ale from its fellows, as if, in- 
stead of beitig part and parcel of one 
enormous whole; it was removed half 
the earth's diametér from its neigh- 
bowr. Thus, for example, Arlington 
Street is aristocratic; Park Lane, par- 
ticular; Stafford Place, suspicious; 
and the Albany, rakish: Russell 
Square, again, as every body knows, 
is very middling indeed; while the 
New Road is out of all question. 
Mary-le-bone is mixed; Pentonville, 
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low cockney ; and Clerkenwell; abo: 
minable. Spitalfields is starved j 
Southwark; stupid; Somerstown, re- 
fugee; Bayswater; genteel; Kensing- 
ton Gore; ditto; Wandsworth and 
Vatixhall, shabby ditto; Kingsland and 
Hoxton; beastly ; but Westminster— 
let me see—yes, Westminster is—I 
have hit upon the very word— West- 
minster is raseally! A man has no 
right to libel a neighbourhood, any 
more than a neighbour; and, there- 
fore; when I say Westminster is ras- 
cally, I beg to bé understood to limit 
my reprobation to that part of it which 
lies between thé Broad Sanctuary and 
Pinilico, thence extending south and 
west, and not to extend, or be con- 
strued to extend; to Belgrave Square; 
Eaton Square; aiid parts thereunto 
adjacent: 

_If you happen to be passing along 
Tothill Street late at night—a pro- 
ceeding I would tecémmend you to 
avoid as you value an integral skull— 
you find numbers of hulking fellows 
in smock-frocks; and every possible 
vatiety of costuine, loitering about ; 
evéry second house is a gin-palace, 
filled choke-full with low prostitutes 
aiid their pals; while, from the pre- 
mises in the rear, there issue obscure 
sounds of clandestine musi¢e and sur- 
reptitious dancing. There are some 
few eating-hotises in this neighbour: 
hood, too; but they are usually empty 
— Westminster generally dining from 
home, and the eating there bearing 
about the same proportion to the drink. 
ing, as Falstaff’s halfpennyworth of 
bread to his two gallons of sack. It 
was to this élassic region, then, that 
I betook myself, when hunger had in- 
spired me with the maftidl fire of the 
God of war himself; and, pausing op- 
posite one of the most densely popu- 
lated spirituous pandemoniums, I was 
attracted by two tawdry prints in the 
window; the one répresentiig six of 
seven gallant warriors in red coats, 
spatch-cocking, With their united 
bayonets, a half-naked native of Hin- 
dostan ; the other depicting, with 
equally graphic effect; the scarlet war- 
riors distributing the spoils of the na- 
tive aforesaid, deceased. Underneath, 
in large letters, was the following at- 
tractive announcement :— © 

“ Bringers of good men, five feet 
seven; twelve shillings—five feet six, 
six shillings, cash down, on passing 
the doctor.” Now, I happen to be 











1639.) | 
five feet eleven, or thereabouts, and 
calculating myself, bones and offal in- 
cluded, at six shillings an inch—that 
being the rate of human flesh in these 
days for military purposes, I deter- 
mined that, if a man five feet seven 
gave a bounty to the crimps of twelve 
shillings, a fellow five feet eleven was 
fairly entitled to just four times six 
shillings more ; whereupon I strutted 
into the gin palace, determined to have 
value for every extra inch, and to be 
my own bringer. The place was 
crammed so full of crimps, bringers, 
recruiting sergeants, watchmen, raw 
recruits, and gentlemen like myself, 
intending to embrace the heroic line, 
that I had leisure to retreat into the 
back premises where the votaries of 
Terpsichore were engaged, in what 
some classic author, with equal tender- 
ness and taste, calls * sweating the 
boards.” An old man, blind, rollin 

about his sightless orbs, as if in searc 

of light, his head thrown back on his 
shoulders, and his mouth habituall 

open, to receive the drink of all kinds 
which the customers poured liberally 
down his throat, thundered away, upon 
a cracked grand piano, something like 
a strathspey or jig, to which time was 
beat by a couple of ladies in black 
eyes, and a corresponding number of 
gentlemen, with sticking plaster upon 
the bridges of their respective noses— 
the apartment reeking with tobacco, 
beer, foul breath, onions, and garlic. 
I sate down on a bench in the farthest 
corner of this choice assembly-room, 
and scanned curiously the extraordi- 
nary groups of human life that filled 
every table. Here, a parcel of guards- 
men, having succeeded in making an 
old watchman beastly drunk, were en- 
gaged in dissecting his rattle—there, 
a lady lay against the wall, rather 
** overcome,” insensible, apparently, 
to the delicate attentions of a couple of 
raw recruits, who were engaged, with 
the assistance of soot mixed with beer, 
in converting her visage to the com- 
plexion of Othello—close to a wall, 
whereto was attached a machine like 
a magnified shoe-maker’s rule, but 
which was, in fact, a standard of mea- 
surement for recruiting purposes, stood 
a pale young man, of rather gentle. 
manly arance, dressed'in a suit of 
hungry black, and looking every whit 
as hungry as his dress. A recruiting 
sergeant, in full uniform, his cap over- 
shadowed with ribbons of every con- 
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ceivable colour, stooped down to ex- 
amine the calves of the gentlemanlike 
young man’s legs, who stood under 
the standard craning his neck, and 
elevating himself on tip-toe, as if b 
taking thought he could add a cubit 
to his stature. . 

* Do you think I'll do?” said the 
gentlemanlike young man, with a face 
a8 long as if his life depended (which 
it probably did) on his receiving a fa- 
vourable answer. 

“ Do I think you'll do?—not I, by 
my soul, unless you pull out like a 
pocket spy-glass,” was the unsatisfac- 
tory reply. 

«* Let me have a look at him,” said 
another of the recruiting sergeants, 
pressing forwards, seizing upon the 
gentlemanlike young man, turning 
him round and round, feeling his arms, 
legs, and ribs, like a South Carolina 
slave-buyer at a Yankee “ free and 
independent” Nigger-market. 

‘* I’m not as fat as I was,” said the 
gentlemanlike young man—* I’ve 
been three years usher at a select 
school for young gentlemen.” 

‘* Usher !” said one of the recruit- 
ing sergeants, with a scornful laugh— 
“‘ blast you, if you had served the king 
three years like a gentleman, yourribs 
wouldn't be sticking; through your 
pelt, blast me! You might have been 
a lance corporal by this time, blast 
me!” 

* Could you get me passed?” en- 
quired the usher, despondingly. 

**‘ Me! The doctor will pass you, if 
you're all sound, and no corns on your 
toes: hold out your hand, blast you!” 
said serjeant Kite, exhibiting, as he 
said it, a shilling between his finger 
and thumb. 

‘* You consent to serve his Majesty, 
take notice, for an unlimited period, 
by land and sea, in peace and war—to 
be subject to the mutiny act and the 
articles of war—and to behave in all 
things as becomes an honourable man 
and a good soldier?” said Sergeant 
Kite, grasping the extended palm of 
the usher, and suspending in air the 
shilling. ‘ I do,” was the reply. 

The music stopped—the dancers 

ave over, joining the rest of the room 
in crowding round the young man, who 
stood under the standard leaning 
against the wall, one hand grasped in 
the hand of Sergeant Kite, while the 
other tremulously sustained a glass of 
wine to be quaffed off, the moment he 
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was enlisted, to his Majesty’s health, 
One of the ladies in black eyes pinned 
a flash cockade to the young gentle- 
man’s hat, and replaced it sideways 


on his head—pipes were taken out of . 


mouths, and pots and glasses raised, 
in eager expectation of the coming 
toast—the shilling went slap into the 
young man’s palm, with a sound likea 
musket-shot. ‘ The King !’’ exclaim- 
ed Sergeant Kite, enthusiastically— 
‘‘ hurra, hurra, hurra!” responded the 
whole room—the lady of the Othello 
visage started from her snooze, and 
the watchman essayed in vain to 
spring his dissected rattle—the wine 
was gulped, the shilling pocketed, and 
the usher from that moment convert- 
ed into a hero! 


** How happy the soldier who lives on his 
OTs) 5., 
And agile half-a-crown out of sixpence a 
day |” 

said, or rather sung, a tallow-faced 
man as he entered the room, advanc- 
ing to a table where a haggard look- 
ing man was scribbling away in a 
black leather note-book, and invited the 
haggard gentleman to drink of his 
(the tallow-faced man’s) pot of beer to 
his Majesty’s health. 

The haggard man was below the 
middle size, and apparently about 
forty-five years of age—he might be 
no more than thirty, for his face was 
one of those faces where toil has anti- 
cipated time—his mouth and chin were 
enveloped in a shabby cotton shawl— 
his dress was poor and slovenly ; but 
his forehead wa$ large and intellectual ; 
thin flakes of hair negligently strayed 
over it, and looking as if they had 
been parched by the continual work- 
ing of the brain beneath. I saw at a 
glance that he was a man habitually 
engaged in mental labour of some 
sort, and looked at him with reverence ; 
for knowing that in London literary 
persons were abjectly poor, and, of 
course, held by every body, from the 
baron to the bag-man, in great and 
deserved contempt, I concluded he 
might be an author. 

In his left hand he grasped a small 
portable ink-bottle, a quiver of arrows 
in the shape of pens lay before him, a 
pot of beer at his elbow, and a pen in 
his fingers, with which he rattled over 
the paper with the rapidity of light- 

ning, tearing out the leaves as he com- 
pleted each, and Singing them into his 
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hat one after the other. 1 could see 
him refer continually to a scrap of 
dirty paper before him, which was 
covered with blots and scratches of the 
pen, to me altogether unintelligible, 
but which seemed to serve the haggard 
man as the storehouse of his ideas, 
upon whatever topic he was at that 
moment scribbling with such railroad 
rapidity. The noise, tumult, oaths, 
dancing, piano-playing, and black- 
guardism going on, appeared to give 
this gentleman no manner of uneasi- 
ness: he scribbled and scribbled away, 
without so much as looking about 
him, his sole relaxation being the fre- 
quent entombment of his face in the 
recesses of the pot before him, and a 
silent gesture to the dirty pot-boy, to 
intimate his desire of having the empty 
pot refilled. © 

After vain attempts to induce the 
haggard man to leave off his penman- 
ship, for the purpose of drinking to 
his Majesty’s health, the crimp (for 
such was the tallow-faced man) hon- 
oured me with a similar invitation, the 
which, being ready to drop down dead 
with thirst, I readily accepted. 

«* Perhaps,” said the crimp, * you 
might be inclined to serve his Majesty 
as well as drink to him?” 

‘¢ Perhaps I might,” said I, * if the 
bounty be good.” 

« You're a likely young chap,’ 
marked the crimp, approvingly. 

«* My mother always thought so,” 
replied I. 

« You're the full standard height?” 
enquired the tallow-faced man. 

“© More than that by four inches,” 
I replied. 

« Take another pull,” said thecrimp, 
handing me the half-empty pot. 

*¢ Here’s luck, then,” said I, “and 
more of the best of it.” 

To make a long story short, I was 
put under the standard, and discovered 
to be tall enough for any thing in the 
army—the Household Brigade only 
excepted ; so that, if I did not get a 
good regiment, it was not for want of 
plenty of them among which to pick 
and choose. My ribs, and calves, and 
arms, were fingered all over; my shoes 
were pulled off, to see if I had bunions 
or corns to interfere with a march ; 
and my stockings were pulled down to 
see if I had varicose veins in my legs, 
or scars on my shins. My head was 
carefully looked over for the marks of 
blows or cuts, and I was desired by 
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Sergeant Kite to cough several times, 
in order to ascertain whether I might 
not be in the condition of “ bellows to 
mend.” I was put by the tallow-faced 
man into all sorts of attitudes, for the 


purpose of ascertaining the state of - 


my muscular conformation ; and, after 
some demurring to the roundness of m 
shoulders, and my being cursed sm 
over the hips (which I always consi- 
dered rather a beauty than a blemish 
in a man), it was determined that I 
should be enlisted, subject to the ap- 
probation of the doctor, and be per- 
mitted to stand to be shot at in battles 
wherein I had no.earthly concern, for 
my allowances, prize-money, and six- 
pence a-day. I was put under the 
standard, theglass of wine was brought, 
the ladies and gentlemen gathered 
round as before—a lady in a black 
eye was preparing my cockade—Ser- 
geant Kite stood like an auctioneer 
ready to knock me down to his Ma- 
jesty for a shilling——the heroic usher, 
by this time nine parts drunk, stand- 
ing by to welcome a new companion 
in arms. 

«?Tis no use starving,” I exclaim- 
ed in a loud voice, as I held out my 
hand, looking round the room wist- 
fully, as if to make my own use of my 
optics for the last time—* ’Tis no use 
starving.” 

“* Not a bit of it—hiccup—lI don’t 
like that school—hiccup—the army 
for ever—hiccup—and confusion— 
hiecup—to select— hiccup —semina- 
ries;” hiccuped the heroic instructor of 
young gentlemen. 

** You consent to serve his Majesty, 
take notice,” said Kite, commencing 
his professional harangue, “ for an un- 
limited. period in” ——. 

*¢ | was.a gentleman once,” said I, 
with true Hibernian assumption of 
gentility—a thing, by the way, com- 
pounded of beggarly poverty and 
more beggarly pride—*“ I was a gen- 
tleman once.” 

*¢ So you are now,” said the tallow- 
faced man ; ‘‘ every soldier is a gen- 
tleman.” 

«* You are a gentle—hiccup—man 
~a me your—hiccup—I'm glad to 
—hiceup—your acquaintance,” said 
the heroic usher, proffering his hand 
and pot. 

« Yes,” I repeated, “ I was a gen- 
tleman.” 

* Don’t interrupt,” ‘observed Ser- 
geant Kite.“ in peace and war, by 
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land and sea, to be subject to the mu- 
aapnet and the articles of war, and 
to behave in all things as becomes” — 

“ Yes,” said I, as I said before, I 
was a gentleman—a gentleman of the 
press.” 

The haggard man started up. I 
looked at him, and observed sticking 
in one eye a half-crown piece, while 
he transmitted to me a volley of most 
significant winks with the other. I 
thought I saw meaning in his wink, 
and.my martial ardour dropped down 
to zero in a moment. 

«Cut it short, sergeant,” said I, 
withdrawing my hand, and stuffing it 
into my breeches pocket for greater 
security— Cut it short—I shan't 
enlist this turn.” 

Sergeant Kite, the tallow-faced 
crimp, and the heroic usher, fell back 
two paces, each in speechless asto- 
nishment at this unlooked-for an- 
nouncement. 

« You're too late, my buck,” said 
the crimp—*“ you can’t back out now.” 

‘* You're enlisted already, by i 
said the sergeant. 

“ You're enlisted, by—hiccup”— 
echoed the heroic usher. 

s¢ Excuse me, gentlemen,” said I; 
‘* but I haven't taken the shilling.” 

Sergeant Kite threw the shilling 
dexterously at my bosom, in the hope 
it might stick; but I was too quick 
for him, and the coin fell on the floor. 

** You drank his Majesty’s beer,” 
said the crimp, black in the face with 
fury. 

** You have his Majesty’s wine in 
your cowardly fist,” said Sergeant 
Kite. 

‘¢ You drank my—hiccup”—echoed 
the heroic usher, oi 

‘‘ His Majesty,” said I, “is too 
much of a gentlemen to grudge a loyal 
subject a drop of his beer, or wine 
either ; so here’shealth and happiness to 
him, and confusion to all his enemies.” 

Sergeant Kite stumped and roared 
with rage; the tallow-faced crimp’s 
face was like to burst ; and the heroic 
usher staggered speechlessly about the 
room. 

. The haggard man, I observed, had 
put up all his traps, fitted his hat 
tightly on his head, and turned up the 
cuffs of his coat rather ominously—I 
— he saw how matters would 
end. 

«“ You're enlisted, I tell you,” said 
Kite; ‘* and blast me if you stir!” 
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* You don't mean to say you'll keep 
te here against my will?” I enquired. 

«© [ mean to say you're a soldier, 
and wrtider my command—so halt !” 

“Ay, halt! yoti cowardly, white- 
livéred, rascally sponge,” said thecrimp, 
setting his téeth at me in a position so 
favourable for beitig sent down his 
throat, that I could not help, though 
I had died for it the tiext moment, 
drawing my left fist—rather an ugly 
eustomer—and planting a er 
facer immediately on his expande 
mug, which oe te the crimp’s phy- 
siognomy by the instantaneous addi- 
tion of a hare-lip, and sent all his in- 
cisors and catines smack down his 
throat “ on particular service.” 

«* Bolt for your life,” said the hag- 
gard man, starting to his feet—* run, 
or you're 4 dead man—fly for your 
life, sir” —repeated the haggard man, 
élearing his way towards the door, and 
bestowing on Sergeant Kite, who had 
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half withdrawn his sabre from its 
sheath, a blow under the hilt of the 
ear, which sent that functionaty whirl- 
ing round on his axis, arid finally in- 
volved him atid the heroic usher in one 
tremendous fall ; whereupon we leaped 
over the prostrate pair, and laying 
about us hot and heavy, cleared our 
passage to the street door, when the 
haggard man, taking the lead, wouhd 
and doubled in and out of the lanes 
and alleys at the rise of Tothill Street, 
emerged into the Broad Sanctuary, 
ran like fury through St Margaret’s 
Churchyard, skirted Westminster 
Hall, over the bridge, and never drew 
bridle—breath I should’ say—until, 
opening by means of a latch key the 
door of 4 Small house in an obscure 
part of the neighbourhood of the Wa- 
terloo Road, ty preserver began to 
clamber up the staits in the dark, 
dragging me after ! 


FASCICULUS THE TWELFTH. 


* An! qurre belle demoiselle c’est une etrange affaire.”"—-MoLiIERE, 


I came, through the instrumentality 
of the haggard man, who was a native 
of Cork, by name Teague O’ Desmond 
O’Swizzle, to be employed in very re- 
spectable business as asuck-mug. A 
suck-mug, I would respectfully give 
your ladyshipto understand, isa galley- 
slave chained to a newspaper press, and 
working himself to an oil for whatever 
he can possibly get—which amounts to 
as little as his employers choose to give 
him, that being the usual remuneration 
of literary persons, of whatever de- 
scription. If you happen to be crossing 
Hyde Park, or any other park or place, 
and get knocked down by a shabby- 
genteel pallid-faced man, who is run- 
ning for his bare life, with a bundle of 
quill pens (steel does not write fast 
enough) sticking out of one pocket, 
and a quire of foolseap out of the other, 
that man isasuck-mug. He has béen 
attending a coroner's inquest at Bays- 
water, and is now running to attend 
another at the Pig and Whistle, near 
Vauxhall. Ifyou are in Whitechapel 
in the evening, you see the same man 
returning from the East India Docks, 
whither he went to enquire about an 
extensive robbery of aut dust, and to 
write a long paragraph about it, which 
his employers cut down to four lines, 


value twopence! You see the same 
man, two hours after, going-out of one 
river-side public house into another, 
in search of * Lives lost on the river ;”’ 
when, if he be lucky enough to hear 
that three young men, named Sprig- 
gins, Huggins, and Jiggins, residing 
in Long Lane, Bermondsey, were 
drowned that evening, returning from 
Blackwall, he rubs his hands with 
delight, runs off to the newspaper 
office, puts in the deaths of Spriggins, 
Huggins, and Jiggins, and returns joy- 
ously to his family—who live in a gar- 
ret over Westminster Bridge—with as 
much as will buy a polony a-piece, 
and a pot of beer for supper! In the 
morning he is off by daylight, to see 
whether the bodies of Spriggins, Hug- 
gins, and Jiggins have been found ; 
if so, he gets his breakfast by that ; 
and the report of the Coroner's inquest, 
the day after, brings him in food for 
that day. He drinks at all times, and 
in all placés, like a fish or¢oal-whipper ; 
and if you put him into a hogshead of 
double X, he sucks.it all up; at every 
pore of his skin. He is an Irishman, 
this hodman of literature; and caine 
over here twenty years ago with a 
view to the Woolsack, but dare not 
show his nose in the Temple; where 
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_he entered his name as a law student; 
on account of a long arreat of unpaid 
fees. His heart and sg have been 
broken lon o~thié hopes tipdi 
which he fed fot poate have died with. 
in him, and their epitaphs may be read 
legibly on his brow! Such, madam; 
is a petiny-a-liner—an inferior gentle- 
man of the press—a member of the 
** fourth estate” — a newspaper drudge 
—in short, a suck-mug ! 

I was ever ambitious of movihg in 
genteel society ; like the menagefie- 
man’s favourite bear; I could never be 
brought to dance to any but the very 
genteelest of tunes, such as ** Water 
Parted,” or the * Minuet in Ariadne!” 
It is not wonderful, therefore, that; 
séeiiig in the Times newspaper an 
arinoutieement to the effect that, in a 
génteel—_I do love that word“ in a 
gétiteel and pianoforte performing fa- 
mily—harp and guitar also, if required 
—a widow lady”= what a chance for 
a young Irishman with whiskers of 
bést curled hair!— “and her two 
daughters”— think of that, a whisker 
a-piece !—** would be happy to receive 
into the circle of their society a philo- 
musical gentleman of gentility. —N.B. 
If a flute and backgammion player, 
will be préfered. Terms according 
to room. Apply to Raggins, tripe- 
scourer, Judd Street, corner of Caro- 
line Street, New Road.” Now, it so 
por ie that I was philo-musical and 
a flute player; back-gammon I did not, 
unfortunately, comprehend, but trust- 
ed that difficulty might be got over. 
Being a géntleinan of the press, I was 
a fortiori a gentleman; and being 
an Itish gentleman; I concluded my- 
self—as every Irish gentleman, from 
Colonel Connolly down to a cow- boy, 
conthides himself—a gentleman of 
gentility ! 

Accordingly, I posted away, ina 
tremeétiddus Hurry; to the domicile of 
Rapeins the tripe-scourer. 

at pentléinan handed me a card, 
wherétipon Was written, évidently by 
one of the datghters, in an angular 
style, the address, * Mis Skinafiint, 
Terraée Place, Bloody Bridge, Peti- 
tonville ;” atid to that classic and gin- 
drinking loeality, 1 directed my impa- 
tient footsteps accordingly. After re- 
connoitring the preniises—I poh 
look at thé physiogtioniy of an intended. 
lodging, as Well as at that of an in- 
tended landlady—I gave a thundering 


.double-knock at the door, such as be- 
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camé 4 gentleman of gentility ; and, 
after the usual preliminary enquiry; 
was ushered into a little front parlour, 
} ee one of the young ladies Skina- 

int was performing a fantasia of 
Hertz, ,with interminable variations, 
the other young lady Skinaflint hold- 
ing the leaf of the music-book, ready 
for a quick tutn over at“ volti subi. 
tu.” 

The interminable variations were 
stopped in full ery; by the entrance of 
the lady of the boarding-house herself, 
who, motioning the musical young 
ladies out of the room With one hand, 
motioned mé to a chair with the other ; 
and giving her soiled net cap with 
faded blite ribbons a lateral twitch or 
two, the better to conceal a few locks 
which straggled from beneath her well- 
oiled front, Mrs Skinaflint set herself 
down, griiining expectancy, and look- 
ing as if she was glad she put the ad- 
vertisement in the paper. 

‘* Beg pardon, ma'am,” I began. 

“* By no theans, sir—don’t say so,” 
observed Mrs Skinaflint condescend- 
ingly. 

“ T have taken the liberty of troub- 
ling you, madam,” I went on, “in 
consequence of an advertisement” — 

In the Times of this morning,” 
interrupted Mrs Skinaflint, who, it was 
plain to be seen, could not keep her 
tongue within her teeth for two se- 
conds consecutively. 

* Exactly so, madam,” said I" mu- 
sical, I believe?” 

« And select,” said Mrs Skinaflint, 
with a toss of the head. 

* Quite so, of course—your appear- 
ance, madam, is more than sufficient 
to guarantee that—I wish I had all 
the brandy in that brass nose of yours” 
—this latter observation was made 
sotto voce. 

“Oh! dear, sir,” exclaimed the lady, 
hiding her brass nose in a last week's 
pocket haiidkerchief. 

* 1 had the pleasure to receive your 
address, madam,” continued I, “ from 
Mr Raggins, the”—I would have said 
tripe-tcdurer ; bit the tripe stuck in 
my throat. Mrs Skinaflint, however, 
relieved ime in a tiorient. 

* Cats’-meat man—owr cats’-meat 
man,” exclaimed Mrs Skinaflint. 

« The saine, madam, I believe.” 

Backgammon, madam, I perceive 
is a”——. 

* We are all so fond of a hit,” said 
the lady. 
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IT am ashamed to say I hardly 
know the game.” 

‘«* My daughters will be so happy to 
instruct you.” 

I bowed low in reply to this liberal 
offer, and thought, though I didn’t 
exactly look it, that that cock Wouldn’t 
fight. 

‘¢ Will you look at the rooms?” said 
Mrs Skinaflint, promptly reverting to 
business. 

** With pleasure. Do me the fa- 
vour to take my arm.” 

«You are so very kind.” 

I took the liberty of requesting from 
Mrs Skinaflint the very lowest terms 
for her state bed-room for a perma- 
nency, and having screwed her down 
pretty tight, as the undertakers say, I 
ascended me up into the.attic, where 
I affected marvellously to admire the 
view, and to inhale the smoke-dried 
atmosphere, as if it were champagne 
mousseux. After much fencing off 
and on as we walked down stairs, Mrs 
Skinaflint and myself came to terms, 
or rather, I brought the lady to terms, 
having, before I set foot over the 
threshold, made up my mind to give 
fifteen shillings a-week, and not a sous 
more for a permanency, consisting of 
one week certain, and a week’s notice 
if the lid didn’t fit the box. What 
need of more words? The very same 
afternoon found me in a cab with my 
establishment, consisting of a tattered 
portmanteau, a patched travelling-bag, 
and a band-box, with my new hat in 
it, and my new hat-brush in my new 
hat, on the high road to my new ‘ fix’ 
in Terrace Place, Bloody Bridge, 
Pentonville. 

At six the bell was rung for dinner 
by the servant of all work, who, the 
moment she had rung the bell, clat- 
tered away down stairs to hook out 
the crimped skate, while Mrs Skina- 
flint and myself, followed by the rest 
of the company, descended into the 
dining-room with as much conse- 
quence as if we had been descending 
to join the Queen’s dinner party. The 
crimped skate, of which there was 
about as much as would have served 
a dyspeptic for luncheon, was distri- 
buted in mouthfuls on cold plates, with 
a table-spoonful of a fluid, by courtesy 
called melted butter, and to save skate 
and‘ trouble, the dish was unskated 
before it had gone round the table. 
Mrs Skinaflint and the two Misses 
Skinaflint not taking fish, probably 
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because they didn’t choose to take fish, 
perhaps because fish didn’t agree with © 
them, or, it may be, because there was 
no fish to take; and this last reason, 
to save logic, I request the printer to 


put first. The skate was not re- 
moved—for skate there was none to 
be removed—but the dish was re- 
moved, and a leg of mutton took its 
place. As the skate was a little too 
stale, so was the mutton a great deal 
too fresh; but there being nothing 
else, the live mutton was tugged at by 
the company—for necessity is the 
mother of mastication ! 

Half-inches of cheese were next 
served out by Mrs Skinaflint, and exe- 
crable small beer handed round by the 
servant of all work. The ceremony 
of dinner being thus complete—the 
company—I had almost forgotten the 
company, consisted—we give the sex 
the pas—of Miss Negrohead, a lady 
of no colour—black, in short—whohad 
emigrated from Antigua for the edu- 
cation of certain lesser Negroheads as 
black as herself—then came the widow 
of three husbands, who would not have 
had the least objection to try a fourth, 
Mrs Major Tramp—Miss Smuggles, 
the daily occasional governess, a sort 
of intellectual charwoman, who let 
herself out by the job, sat next—the 
two Misses Skinaflint, with their ex- 
cellent mother, and one fat lady, who 
could not be identified as either maid, 
wife, or widow, made up the musical 
and select female society of our man- 
sion in Terrace Place, Bloody Bridge, 
Pentonville. The musical part of the 
entertainment was ably sustained by 
the two Misses Skinaflint—Mrs Major 
Tramp, being a decidedly proper 
woman, or what is all the same, keep- 
ing her improprieties to herself, taking 
the lead in doing the select. 

The masculine gender was repre- 
sented in our domicile by—I proceed 
according to the table of precedence— 
Prince. Snarlbach, a German poten- 
tate, who beguiled the tediousness of 
exile, likethat stock-jobbing Jew, King 
Louis Philippe, in teaching the young 
idea how to speak French and German 
with the fluency of a native. Prince 
Snarlbach hated every man, every.wo- 
man, every child, every climate, coun- 
try, and Canggu thing at table, 
every thing not at table, and every 
thing everywhere else ; his colloquial 
phraseology consisted only of the in- 
terjection pooh! and the interjection 
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pshaw !—his brow was contracted into 
a habitual scowl, and his lip upcurled 
in a perpetual sneer. A very agree- 
able person was the Prince Snarlbach, 
you may be sure! Next came the 
Count Diddlerini, passing himself off 
as a Neapolitan nobleman—justly ad- 
mired by all the women as an accom- 
plished gentleman, and justly avoided 
by all the men as an accomplished 
swindler. 

Mr Huckabuck came next, partner, 
as we understood, in a great Manches- 
ter warehouse, and I have no reason 
to doubt the truth of this assertion, as, 
passing one day along Tottenham 
Court Road, I saw Mr Huckabuck 
busily engaged at the door of adraper’s 
shop in holding up a roll of flannel to 
the inspection of an elderly lady—this 
shop, Il suppose, must have been the 
Manchester warehouse in question. 
Mr Fleetditch, a gentleman of the law, 
came last—attorney’s clerk, in short— 
very assuming, very pert, and very 
vulgar, as becomes gentlemen of his 
fraternity, for which reason I put him 
at the foot of our table, giving prece- 
dence to Mr Huckabuck, who, though 
very vulgar and very fond of “ spar- 
row-grass,” as he chose to call aspa- 
ragus, was nevertheless an honest poor 
man and a good Christian. This was 
the list of inmates when I arrived at 
Terrace Place—they came and went, 
and went and came, to be sure ; but, 
although there was a vast variety in 
the individuals, the tone of society 
ever remained the same—that is to 
say, fifty degrees below zero. Deso- 
late spinsters, grass widows, equivocal 
mothers, and desperate daughters, ar- 
rived and departed in perpetual suc- 
cession. Clerks, tutors out of place, 
Irish fortune- hunters, and runaway 


refugees, formed the never-varied male _ 


population. Every soul, male and fe- 
male, seemed to have received sentence 
of social excommunication—some, like 
myself, found guilty of being poor, 
and transported to a boarding-house 
accordingly—some knavish, some 
guilty, some indiscreet ; but all, with. 
out exception, unfortunate, soured, and 
selfish! The only object of female 
ambition in the house was the virgin 
cup of tea, and the best buttered bit 
of toast—the highest stretch of intel- 
lect mie es men cheating one an- 
other in wagers, or sponging upon the 


last new comer’s bottle of wine. I 
ventared once to remonstratewith Mrs 
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Skinaflint, I recollect, upon the pro- 
priety of having six turnips instead of 
three, for a dozen people, being half- 
a-turnip to each, assuring her that, as 
it was, I must decline to carve the 
vegetables. Mrs Skinaflint, with a 
curl of her brass nose, retorted that if 
I didn’t choose to carve the vegetables, 
another would, and that people that 
paid next to nothing should feed next 
to nothing! I hate meanness—for- 
giveness I have in abundance for every 
other vice, but meanness with me is 
past redemption. I could spit on a 
mean man, and if it were not that the 
law—more shame for her—protects 
him, I would spit on every mean man 
I meet. Meanness, of all things, dis- 
gusts me, whether it be meanness in a 
boarding-house keeper, or meanness 
in—and in the scale of animated 
beings it would be impossible to go 
lower—meanness in that mirror of 
meanness—the Right Honourable An- 
thony Lumpkin Snake! 

»1 cut, without ceremony, the whole 
beggarly boarding-housecongregation ; 
and, having eaten my daily ration at 
the dinnertable, ascended into my attic, 
which opened out upon a flat roof pro- 
tected by a parapet wall. Here, with 
a couple of chairs, a bottle of old 
Cork whisky, imported by O’Swizzle, 
a cigar, a classic, and a/lemon, I passed 
the long summer evenings in undis- 
turbed repose; and here I acquired 
much of that Attic salt, which, if you 
are not as dull as a great thaw, you 
must have perceived sprinkled pro- 
fusely over this autobiography. 

** But, sweeter far than this, than these, 
than all,” 
here it was, on this very roof, protect. 
ed by this very parapet wall, while 
enjoying, as was my custom of an 
afternoon, my chair, cigar, Cork 
whisky, lemon, and classic, that I met 
for the first time, and fell in love with 
for the first time and the last—my 
heart’s treasure—the adorable—the 
angelic Sophia Jemima Cox! The fact 
was, the houses of Terrace Place 
had, every house of them, flat roofs, 
and, for the convenience of escapes in 
cases of fire, there was an accessible 
stair to each roof, opening out by a 
companion way upon the roof, and an 
easy transit from one roof to another 
—a style of architecture highly calcu- 
lated to facilitate escapes from fire, as 
well as to promote caterwauling and 
intrigue, 
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_. 1 was leaning back in my chair 
with my legs upon another, see-saw- 
ing rather sleepily—curious that the 
fourth tumbler always makes me dozy 
—the evening was sultry, the bit of 
green belonging to the Small- Pox Hos- 
ital looked olive-brown, and the mil- 
ion and a half of chimney pots in 
sight looked red hot, the sun was go- 
ing down right into Marrowbone 
Workhouse, and the pregnant moon 
Was ascending out of Spitalfields, two 
or three stars twinkled coyly behind 
the Small-Pox Hospital, and three 
hurdy-gurdies, with a wandering piper, 
in the street below, imitated the music 
of the spheres. 


‘* "Twas the close of the day, when the city 
was still, 

And Cockneys the sweets of forgetfulness 
prove.” 


I heard light footsteps behind me, 
and, looking over my left- shoulder, 
I saw that my tumbler was all right ; 
looking over my right shoulder, J figst 
beheld the darling girl, fated to en- 
chain my yet unravished heart, look- 
ing over the parapet, her head bonnet- 
less, and her long ringlets, yet uncon- 
taminated by a back comb, hanging 
in sweet confusion over her alabaster 
shoulders. 

I took a chair, and, stepping noise- 
lessly, placed it for her convenience, 
returned, took my book, and, pretend- 
ing to read, saw only Sophia Jemima 
Cox. Sophia Jemima turned round 
—saw the chair—started—looked at 
me— trembled —- smiled — blushed — 
howed her thanks-—-sat down for an 
instant, as if to accept my courtesy— 
then starting up hurriedly, was making 
off at railway pace, when I stopped 
her, and, begging pardon for the in- 
trusion, hoped she would permit me 
to retire, that she might enjoy herself 
the more freely. This produced more 
bows, smiles, and blushes. Sophia 
stammered out that she understood a 
procession was to have passed that 
way which she wished to see, and I 
assured her most solemnly that from 
our roof alone could the procession be 
seen to advantage. Sophia lamented 
the want of a head-dress ; this difficulty 
I got over by supplying her fair 
head with a travelling shaw] from my 
attic —she trembled for the evening air, 
but my cloak removed all her atmos- 
pheric apprehensions, Sophia Jemi- 
ma sat down, mufiled up, to watch the 


procession, and the procession, as 
good luck would have it, went another 
way. As we chatted and sat, the 
bright eyes of the charming Sophia 
grew brighter and brighter, the tenes 
of her silver voice sounded sweeter 
and sweeter; we talked of the even- 
ing, how lovely it was—of the coun- 
try, how lovely it was—of the moon, 
how lovely she was ; and I thought, as 
I gazed on Sophia, her open intel- 
ligent face bent on the expanded orb 
above, how lovely—how surpassing 
lovely she was, e talked of town 
and its pleasures—of society — of 
friendship. I drew nearer to Sophia 
—I pressed almost imperceptibly her 
little hand—and our topic was exalted 
from friendship to love ! 

She said she had neither brother nor 
sister—I almost loved her. She was 
an orphan—I loved her from my heart. 
She was penniless—I adored her ! 

I presume, to look at, you would 
not suspect me of a generous emotion. 
The cold world, and the buffets and 
kicks it has given a man, who, of his 
natural temperament, would lift, as he 
went on his morning's walk, the heed- 
less worm away from the passenger's 
path, has left on my care-worn face 
no trace save of the contempt in which 
I hold the human vermin that rot 
aboye the surface of the earth. The 
expression of my face is degraded tp 
the level of the selfishness of world- 
lings around me; and the heart that 
once swelled, and the eyes that once 
filled, at every song of sorrow, at eyery 
tale of woe—the wide wish, that would 
grasp in its expansive beneyolence the 
whole family of man, and diffuse hap- 
piness from pole to pole—that heart, 
immoveable and cold, now swells only 
in bitterness and sorrow, and that ex- 
pansive wish expires in a hearty male- 
diction upon rascality rampant and 
sycophancy:suecessful ! 

Ob love!—first and passionate 
love ! How delicious to fallen, selfish, 
and cold-blooded mortals the recollec- 
tion of that tender emotion of generous 
youth — that unworldly feeling, the 
riper man affects to despise, and 
blashes to confess—that sentiment not 
of the earth earthy—that precious 
emanation of the Divine Creator him- 
self. How sweet the remembrance 
that we enjoyed thee once—how sad 
to think that we descend frém the cold 
world into the silent grave, enjoying 
thee no more! Let us exult over our 
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- first love—let us revert to it with ten- 
der emotions—and, nolonger virtuous, 
let us for a moment become better in 
the delicious remembranee of virtue! 
* _* * * * 

Sophia was a trump. You might 
boil p rama me see—sixteen select 
seminaries for young ladies, and sell 
the contents for kitchen stuff, before 
you would hook out such a tit-bit as 
my Sophy. Sophy, to be sure, was 


her name—but she was no Sophy. 


Sophy is a lack-a-daisical, die-a-wa: 

devil—fat and sleepy—with large bust, 
larger waist, and ancles larger than 
both put together ; as soft as bullock’s 
liver, and as dead as a drop of stale 
small beer. My Sophy had a fine- 


drawn head, fine-drawn waist, and. 


fine-drawn ancles ; none of yourstarve- 
lings neither, but plump as pudding 
and frisky as a four-year old, I used 
to call her Kate—and Kate, with de- 
ference to her godfathers and godmo- 
thers, ought to have been her name, 
She had eyes in her head—and teeth— 
and hair; a smile so sweet—and a 
laugh—a laugh so hearty and joyous, 
that I sighed when I heard it, for I 
knew that care would come, and with 
his icy hand freeze itinto silence! A 
coxcomb or a libertine seeing Sophy, 
would have concluded she had a kick 
in her gallop ; but never was libertine 
or eoxcomb further out in the whole 
course of his life. With you she was 
lively, gay, and free; with me the in- 
different gaiety she bore in her car- 
riage towards others, was mellowed 
into a tenderness irresistibly touching, 
as if already the ardour of a passionate 
mistress was tempered with the quiet 
cares of an affectionate wife. I loved 
Sophia above all for this, that she never 
sneered—a sneering woman is a beast 
—much less did she ever throw up her 
nose like a pig in the wind, and talk 
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of “improper women,” and “ women 
that. were not received ;” as much as 
to. say, in every toss of the head, “see 
what a proper woman I am!" Quite 
the contrary. My dear Sophia made 
nodifficulty of expressing, evento tears, 
her sympathy for the fallen and de- 
graded of her own sex ; but she took 
especial good care, all the while, to 
run no risk of being fallen and degrad- 
ed herself, She was my mistress, con- 
fidante, friend, play-fellow—anything, 
everything but—won ; “for with wo- 
map, you know,’ she used to say, 
looking up in my face with a sad, sup- 
plicating smile, that said, as plain as 
smile could say, Could you harm me? 
——** with woman, you know, to be won 
is to be lost!” ; 

Luckily for our loyes, my dear So- 
phia had no money, I say luckily, 
for I never knew a woman with three 
halfpence in her own right, who was 
not either pert, presumptuous, or dull, 
upon the strength of her triumverate 
of coppers. I am, and always was, 
the sort of fellow to let this class of 
ladies down by the run, and would as 
soon think of paying more than the 
coolest courtesy to a female million- 
aire, merely as such, as I would of 
taking off my hat to a blind old apple- 
woman ! 

Sophia was friendless—so was I; she 
was warm-hearted—so was I; she was 
without a penny—so was]. We were 
so far equals, Sophia was a depen- 
dant on the charity of a cold-blooded 
usurer of an uncle—so was not I; yet 
for her I felt that I could toil my heart 
out. We had our quarrels, too—for 
what is true love without its quarrels ? 
she returned my flowers in a fit of 
pique—for what is woman without her 
fits of pique? and the following duel 
was fought through the medium of the 
twopenny post upon that occasion :— 






I wish, Horatio, to discover 
Whether the sweet spring flowers you send 
Bespeak the homage of a lover, 
Or offering meet from friend to friend. 
Say whether, in this wreath—your loye 
Those rose-buds blushingly disclose, 
Your constancy these lilies prove, 
And truth among these violets blows ? 
To-morrow—and the violets spoil, 

«  To-morrow—and the rose-buds fade, 
To-morrow—and the lilies soi],— 


Truth, loye, and constancy—decay'd! 
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Frail emblems! never to be worn re apatA 
Near hearts, that know not how to range, bod 


Back to the giver, I return: 
Ere they are faded—thou wilt change t i 


HER LOVER TO SOPHIA. 
When forth I went these flowers to cull, 
Thinking, not of myself, but thee, 
I gather’d the most beautiful, 
And this was my soliloquy :— 
Spotless the lily, as her mind, 
This bud, like her, lovely in youth, 
These modest violets, design’d, 
Fit emblems of her faith and truth, 
I twined the wreath for thee.—Return’d, 
The flowers lie near me in decay, 
Wither'd and drooping, as they mourn’d,’ 
All harshly to be chid away. 
New wreaths will other springs restore— 
New suns bring fresher flowers to view— 
But love, frail flower, despoil’d—no more 
Will springs restore—will suns renew! 


We met—and our reconciliation was celebrated with a feast of ambrosial 
kisses, and a mingled libation of nectareous tears! i 





THE TWENTY-SECOND BOOK OF THE ILIAD. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH TROCHAICS, 
BY WILLIAM E, AYTOUN. 


Tavs, like deer, all terror-stricken, through the city streets they spread, 
Cool’d themselves from sweat and labour, and their burning thirst allay'’d, * 
Safe behind the massy bulwarks ; whilst the Greeks across the, field, 
March’d, beneath the very ramparts, each protected by his shield. 

Hector stay'd, for fate compell’d him, like a fetter’d slave, to wait 

Still before his father’s city, and without the Sccean gate. 

Meanwhile thus to bold Achilles spoke the radiant God Apollo,— _ 


«¢ Wherefore thus, with eager footsteps, son of Peleus, dost thou follow, 
Mortal thou, a God immortal, recognising not my strain ? 

For a God thou didst not know me, now thy wrath is spent in vain ; 
Fruitless must thy toil and trouble ’gainst the Trojan army be, 

They are safe within their city, thou hast turned aside with me, Ed 
And thou canst not hope to slay me—death may never reach my frame.” “ 


Him thus answered swift Achilles, burning red with rage and shame,— 

‘*¢ Thou hast wrong’d me, O thou Archer! most destructive God of any ; 
Thou hast led me from my conquest, else, ere this, be sure, had many 

Bit the earth in dying anguish, ere they could have reached the town. 
Thou hast ta’en my glory from me—thou hast lightly kept thine own ; 

For thou didst not dread my vengeance : yet, tho’ heavenly power be thine, 
Know I surely would chastise thee, Pheebus, if the strength were mine.” 


Thus he spake 3 and to the city once again he turned his face, 

Rushing like a courser, often victor in the chariot race, 

Who, against the others straining, clears the ground with furious stride: 
Thus Achilles rushed to combat, thus his foot and knee he plied. 

Then old Priam first beheld him, glittering like that evil star 

Which against the autumn riseth, and outshines in lustre far 
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All the other heavenly watchers, gleaming thro’ the unwholesome night, 

And Orion’s dog they call it: yet, though brilliant be its light, 

’Tis a woeful sign, and fatal, earthwards heat and fever glancing. 

Thus the armour of Achilles glitter'd on his breast advancing— 
: Priam saw, and groan’d in anguish, threw his reverend hands on high, 

Beat his forehead, and, distracted, utter'd loud a warning cry 

To his son, the dearly cherished, who, remaining at the gates, 

Earnestly desires the combat, and for stern Achilles waits. 

And the almost madden’d father, to adjure him thus began :— 











** Do not wait, my darling Hector !—Hector, do not meet this man 
Thus alone, nor backed by comrades, lest thy fate be now fulfilled— 
Overcome by stronger weapons, by this fell Pelides killed. 

Ruthless! did the Gods regard him with such feelings as I bear, 
Vultures should deface his carcase, dogs his prostrate body tear: 

Then my anguish would be lighten’d ; for how many sons and brave 
Hath he taken from me, sending some to an untimely grave— 

Selling some to distant islands. Even now, when all is over, 

All the Trojans in the city, nowhere can my eyes discover 

Either of my boys, Lycaon, or the youthful Polydore, 

Whom to me Laothoé, fairest of all women, bore ; 

Yet, if they are ta’en and living, surely it shall be my care 

Both to ransom, with the treasures which within the palace are ; 

For old Altes, known in story, gave abundance to his daughter. 

But, if they be dead already, and beside the Stygian water— 

Tho’ their mother will lameut them, and tho’ | will deeply feel— 
Others will lament less sorely, so thou ’scap’st Achilles’ steel. 

Therefore enter thou the city—come, my son, within the wall, 

Save the Trojan men and maidens—thou the bulwark of us all ; 

Give not glory to Pelides, neither tarry to be slain. 

On me, too, my son, have pity, while my senses yet remain— 

4, Me, whom Jove, Saturnian father, at the limits of my being, 

Will destroy with evil fortune, such dark sights of horror seeing : 

All my sons—my brave ones—slaughter'd, and my daughters ¢aptive bound, 
And their. bridal chambers rifled ; and against the flinty ground 
Children dash’d, in butcher carnage, ere their lips have learn’d to speak ; 
And your tender spouses handled by the rude and boist’rous Greek ;— 

I too, haply, when some foeman shall transfix me with his spear, 

And shall leave me dead and bleeding at the palace entrance here, 

May by ravenous hounds be mangled—hounds that once I call’d my own, 
Who, all drunken from their banquet, furious, fierce, and savage grown, 
In these princely halls will kennel. When a young man dies in glory, 
Slain in battle, ‘tis some honour, with a bosom gash’d and gory 

On the field to lie extended; for whate’er is seen is fair. 

But when dogs deface the features of an old man, and his hair, 

Gray as winter, is dishonour’d, and his limbs are mouth’d and torn— 
Oh, can any sight be fouler to a man of woman born!” 






































Thus the aged sire entreated, and his locks by handfuls whole 
From his head he tore and scatter'd; but he moved not Hector’s soul. 
Next his mother call’d unto him, shedding bitter tears and praying ; 
And she bared her aged bosom, and her wither'’d breasts displaying, 
With a voice half-choked with sorrow, these beseeching words address’d :— 











** Hector! take thou pity on me, O my son, respect my breast ; 
If it ever hath sustain’d thee—if it still’d thy infant cry— 

Think on that, my best beloved, and behind the ramparts fly— 
Thence keep off this hated foeman, be not first to brave him here. 
Oh, hard-hearted ! if he slay thee, neither I, thy mother dear, 

Nor thy wife so rich and beauteous, shall lament thee on thy bier ; 
But apart from all thy kindred, near the veasels by the sea, 

Cruel dogs will tear thee piecemeal, far away from her and me!” — 
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Thus, in anguish, both the parents called unto their son beloved ; 
But their earnest prayer avail’d not, nor the soul of Hector moved. 
Calm collected, still he tarried for Achilles, first of men— 

Even as an angry dragon, at the entrance of his den, 

Having:fed on poisonous pasture, waits the coming of his foe, - 
Glares terrific, and behind him wreathes his body to and fro. 

Even thus did valiant Hector still determine not to yield, 

But against a turret leaning, eased him of his glitt’ring shield, 

And, indignant at their counsel, communed with his own brave mind. 


‘“‘ If the city I should enter—if the walls | flee behind, 
First, Polydamas will blame me, that I took not his advice, 
Neither led the Trojan army (and therein his words were wise), 
To the city back retreating, on this most disastrous night 
When Achilles rose to combat. But I would not yield my right, 
Though it had been better forme. Now, since by my over-daring, 
Many of our men have perish’d, fain would I escape from bearing 
Angry looks and sad reproaches from the men and maids of Troy ; 
Lest some lower chief should tell them, ‘ Hector did your sons destroy, 
Rashly in his strength confiding.’ This the baser sort will say ; 
And ’twere better for me surely, either to return this day, 
Having slain the dire Achilles, fiercely fighting hand to hand, 
Or before the walls to perish, battling for my native land. 
What if I should change my purpose, and should leave my armour here, 
Throw aside my heavy helmet, rest against the wall my spear ; 
And the strong Achilles meeting, freely offer to restore 
Helen to the sons of Atreus, with the treasures Paris bore 
In his hollow ships from Sparta—she for whom the war began— 
And, moreover, to distribute to the Argives, man by man, 
All the treasures, rich and costly, which within the city are ; 
And to give them more assurance, should I make the elders swear 
Nothing of the city riches to conceal or lay aside, 
But the whole, in equal portions, well and fairly to divide ? 
Yet; why doth my soul within me such an idle thought maintain, 
Never let me go a suppliant, for my prayer were all in vain. 
Small respect would I encounter—straightway would he strike me down, 
Rashly coming like a woman, and aside my armour thrown. 
This is not the time or season to discourse with such as he, 
As a youth might greet a maiden, from a rock or from a tree. 
No, ’tis better far, engaging in the deadly strife, to know 
Whether Jove will give the glory unto Hector or his foe.” 


Thus remaining fast, he communed, and Achilles now drew near, 
Like to’ Mars, the helmet-shaker, brandishing the Pelian spear 
On his shoulder, and around him all his brazen armour shone, 
Either like a blazing furnace, or more like the rising sun. 

Then a panic seized on Hector, neither durst he longer wait ; 
But, all terror-struck, departed, and behind him left the gate, 
Fleeing onwards, and Pelides followed, trusting to his pace. 

As amongst the hills a goss-hawk, fleetest of the falcon race, 
Pouncing on a frighted pigeon, who by shifting shuns the blow, 
Still with screams renews the onset, and together still they go, 
Thus right onward bore Achilles—thus did Hector turn away, 
Underneath the city ramparts, overmaster’d by dismay. 


Thus he changed his course and shifted. First they pass'd the lofty mound, 


And the wind-saluted fig-trees, which they say do most abound 
Near the shelter of the rampart, by the public pathway growing. 


Then they reached the double fountain, whence the waters crystal-flowing, 


Of the deep Scamander, issue. One of these pellucid springs 
Rises hot, and round its basin ever gusty vapour flings ; 
Whilst the other sister fountain flows, the livelong semmer throughs 
Cold as hail, or ice, or water trickling from a bed of snow. 
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Close beside them stand the cisterns, fairly built of massive stones 
Where the Trojan wives and daughters, in the days that now were gone, 
Came to wash their costly garments, in the happier times of peace, 

Ere the tempest settled round them—ere they saw the sons of Greece. 
Thitherward they ran and passed them, chase and chaser swift of limb ; 
Brave was he who fled, but braver far was he who followed him. 

And right swiftly did he follow—for they strove not for the meed, 

Hide of bull or votive victim, which reward the racer’s speed : 
Hector's life’s the prize and forfeit— Hector tamer of the steed. 

As when games are held in honour of some mighty hero slain, 

Fast the oft-victorious coursers round the ample circle strain 

For some prize—a slave or tripod: so the hasty warriors wound ; 

And the lofty town of Priam three times did they circle round, 

Never of their speed relaxing ; and the Gods beheld nor spoke, 

Till the Universal Father thus the solemn silence broke :— 


‘«‘ There I see an honour’d chieftain—is it not a piteous sight ? 
Round his native city hunted; I am sad for Heetor’s plight. 
Often have I felt the savour of his plenteous sacrifice 
From the tops of vallied Ida, or the city turrets, rise 
In my honour; now I see him—and my soul is fill'd with pity— 
Follow’d by the strong Achilles round and round his father’s city. 
Quickly then, ye gods, to counsel !—shall we interpose to save, 
Or the son of Peleus suffer to subdue the good and brave?” 


Out then spoke blue-eyed Minerva.—* Father, whom the Gods revere, 
Thunder-hurler—Cloud-compeller—Father, what is this we hear ? 
Wouldst thou save a mortal being long ago to fate consign’d ? 
Thou mayst do it, but remember, others are not of thy mind.” 

Answer'd Jove, the Cloud-compeller.—‘ Calm thyself, my daughter dear, 
That was not my thought, Tritonia, therefore be of better cheer. 


I would fain be gentle with thee ; work thy will and do not fear,” 


Thus he spoke, and stirr'd Minerva, who no further urging needed, 
Up she sprang, then shooting downwards, from Olympus top she speeded. _ 


All this while the swift Achilles press’d on Hector, rushing on. 
As a dog within the mountains follows fast a startled fawn 
Through the glens and through the thickets, having roused it from its lair ; 
Even though it reach acover, and should seck for shelter there, 
Still he follows on its footsteps, hunting over hill and hollow,— 
Thus did Hector try to double, thus did swift Achilles follow. 
When the Trojan strove to bend him in towards the gates of Troy, 
Underneath the Dardan rampart, that the townsmen might employ 
Dart and sling to gall his foeman, did Achilles turn him wide 
To the open plain and country, keeping still the city side. 
As in sleep the dreamer cannot follow one who flies before, 
Neither can that one escape him, nor thedreamer hasten more, 
So ’twas now ;—Achilles could not on the flying Trojan gain, 
Nor could he outstrip Achilles, though he strove with might and main. 
Then had Hector surely perish’d, had not, for the latest time, 
God Apollo come to help him, strengthening him in sou! and limb ; 
And Achilles, as he pass’d them, beckon’d to the gazing Greek 
Nor with lance, nor dart, nor arrow, Hector's forfeit life to seek, 
Lest another’s hand should wound him, and should take away his fame. 
When, the fourth time, widely circling, to the fountain’s marge they came, 
Jove his golden scales uplifted, and two lots of death he weigh’d,— s_~ 
One Achilles’ lot, the other Hector’s, tamer of the steed : 
By the centre*then he raised them—Hector's fatal day declin’d, 
Sinking down to gloomy Oreus—then Apollo left his friend ; 
And the blue-eyed queen, Minerva, to her favour'd chief drew near, 
And, his headlong course arresting, whisper’d lightly in his ear:— 
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«* Now, I trust, renown’d Achilles, honoyr'd of the highest King, 
Fame and glory to the vessels of the Argives shall we bring, 
Having slain this valiant Hector, strong in battle though he be ; 
For he cannot longer ’scape us, and he may not further flee, 
Though the Archer-god, Apollo, e’er so earnestly entreat, - 
Begging respite for his minion, at the Aigis-bearer’s feet. 
Meanwhile, stand thou still and breathe thee ; I will urge him to remain, 
And to fight the battle with thee singly on this pitched plain.” 


Thus Minerva. He obey'd her, and a joyful man was he, 
Leaning on his spear so deadly, shapen of the ashen tree. 
So the Goddess parted from him, and to Hector near she drew, 
Like Deiphobus in person, and she spoke his accents too ; 
Thus disguised, she hasten’d onwards, and accosted thus the other :— 


*¢ Sorely by the swift Achilles art thou press’d, beloved brother ; 
I have seen him swiftly chase thee our ancestral city round ; 
Now, then, let us stand and face him—bravely shall we keep our ground.” 


Out then answer’d helmed Hector :—‘* Welcome thou, my trusty frere, 
Over all the sons of Priam, ever held I thee most dear ; 
But this day thy bold endeavour far exceeds thy first renown, 
Since thou comest forth to help me, whilst the others keep the town.” 


Answer’d back the blue-eyed Goddess :— True it is, my valiant brother, 
Long our father did implore me, long our venerable mother, ° 
Each by turns my knees embracing, and our old companions pray’d 
That I would not leave the city—he hath made them so afraid ; 
But my soul was heavy-laden, and I could not stay within. 
Now, then, while our hearts are ardent, let the battle straight begin : 
We have spears, and we can use them—let us try this Grecian’s power ; 
Whether two of us shall perish, brothers, in the self-same hour, 
Whether he shall bear our armour bloody-dripping to the fleet, 
Or, o’er-master'd by thy prowess, fall a corpse before thy feet." 


Thus she spoke, the guileful Goddess, and she led the hero on. 
Now, when they were near each other, pausing ere the fight begun, 
Hector of the crested helmet thus aecosted Peleus’ son :— 


« [ have shunned thee, ;thou Pelides! now I shall no longer shun : 
Thrice round Priam’s spacious city have I fled, nor dared to wait 
For thy coming ; now I face thee, for my heart again is great, 

And it urges me against thee, to be slain, or else to slay ! 

Take we then the Gods to witness, none so excellent as they, 

If my vows to Jove shall prosper—if thou fallest—hear me swear, 
Basely will I not entreat thee, no dishonour shalt thou bear ; 

I will take thine armour only, but thy body will bestow 

On the Greeks ; and thou, Achilles, also swear to use me so.” 


Then the swift Achilles answer’d, and a furious man was he :— 
** Hector! miscreant! do not look for covenant ’twixt thee and me. 
Men will never treat with lions, wolves will never league with sheep, 
For their hostile kind forbids them—each their adverse nature keep ; 
So, apart from all alliance, thou and I must ever stand, 

Until one shall fall a victim unto Mars, the bloody-hand. 

Now be mindful of thy valour—thou hast cause for it indeed ! 

Show thyself a skilful spearman, and a sworder good at need : 
Flying shall not longer serve thee—Pallas smites thee by my spear : 
Thou shalt render rich atonement for my many comrades dear, 
Whom thy wrath and deadly anger to the gloomy shades have sent !"” 


Speaking thus, his lance he brandish’d, launching it with fell intent ; 
But the wary Hector watch’d it coming, with a practised eye— 
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Down he stoop’d before it reach’d him, and the brazen death pass’d by ; 
Deep in earth it stuck, and quiver’d: but Minerva came behind, 

All unseen by princely Hector, and restored it to her friend. 

Then the Trojan chief exulting, thus to stern Pelides cried :— 


«« Thou hast miss’d thy mark, Achilles! lo, thy lance hath turn’d aside! 
And thou saidst that Jove deliver’d thus his counsel to thy view ? 
Man! I hold thee for a prater, and a vain dissembler too ! 
Think not that thy words shall scare me—neither them nor thee I fear ! 
Not into my back inglorious shalt thou ever thrust thy spear ; . 
Through my bosom, onwards rushing—if, indeed, the powers divine 
So have destin’d—must thou strike it: now, do thou take heed of mine! 
Would ’twere buried in thy body! for, of all the plagues of war _ 
That have scourged the hapless Trojans, thou hast been the fellest far !’” 


Speaking thus, his lance he brandish’d ; fast the enormous weapon came, 
Struck the target of Pelides in the midst, so true the aim ; 
Yet it pierced not, but rebounded. Then was Hector sore cast down, 
That so uselessly and rashly was his trusty weapon thrown. 
Sore dejected stood the hero—keenly glanced he round the field ; 
For Deiphobus he shouted, warrior of the stainless shield, 
. His long lance in haste demanding: no Deiphobus replied. 
Then he knew himself forsaken, knew the cruel fraud, and cried,— 


‘* Woe is me! my death is surely by the hostile Gods decreed, 
For I thought the warrior by me was Deiphobus indeed. 
He, alas! isin the city. Thou, Minerva, didst deceive me. 
Evil death no longer tarries, but is ready to receive me; 
Neither can I flee before it. Long must this have been foreknown 
Unto Jupiter, and destined by himself, and by his son 
Pheebus, launcher of the arrows—he whom once I thought my friend— 
He who shelter’d me in battle. Well! at last I know my end— 
Now for what remains! Ignobly Hector will not yield his breath, 
But my name shall live in glory, honour‘d even after death!” | 


Thus he spoke, and from its seabbard drew the falchion by his side. 
Rushing onwards—as an eagle stooping from its place of pride, 
Downward darting on the meadow, cleaves the hot and heavy air, 
Aiming at a tender lambkin, or, perchance, a timorous hare,— 

So brave Hector onwards bounded, brandishing his sword on high ; 
And Achilles rush’d to meet him—wrath was in his soul and eye: 

That strange shield, so fairly fashion’d, spread before his ample breast, 
And his four-coned helmet nodded, and the wavy golden crest, 

Which Hephaistus’ hand had moulded, quiver’d as he rush’d to war. 

As when all is hush’d and darkling, Hesperus, the fairest star 

Shines among the other planets, so the point of that sharp spear 

In the right hand of Achilles, seem’d to flash, as, drawing near, 
Hector’s frame his eyes ran over, seeking where he best might wound him: 
But the polish’d brazen armour of the dead Patroclus bound him, 

All except one little rivet, where the neck and throat were bare ; 

Any wound on that is fatal—and Achilles smote him there. 

Through the neck the weapon glided, for the deadly aim was true, 

Yet the brazen spear so heavy did not cut the windpipe through, 

And the power of speech was left him, while he yet survived the blow ; 
Prone he fell, and thus Achilles triumph’d o’er his fallen foe :— 


“ So thou thoughtest, haughty Hector, when thou didst Patroclus slay, 
That no vengeance should o’ertake thee, and that I was far away ! 
Fool! a stronger far was lying at the hollow ships that day— 
An avenger—who hath made thee his dear blood with thine repay ; 
I was left, and I have smote thee. To the ravenous hounds and kites 
Art thou destined, whilst thy victim shall receive the funeral rites!" 
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Him thus answer’d helmed Hector, and his words were faint and slow;—~ 
«* By thy soul, thy knees, thy parents—let them not entreat me so! 
Suffer not the dozs to rend me by the vessels on the shore, 
But accept the gold and treasure sent to thee in ample store 
By my father and my mother. O, give back my body, then, = 
That the funeral rites may grace it, offered by my countrymen !” 


Then the swift Achilles, sternly glancing, answer'd him again : 
« Speak not of my knees or parents—dog! thou dost implore in vain ; 
For I would my rage and hatred could so far transport me on, 
That I might myself devour thee, for the murders thou hast done : 
Therefore know that from thy carcase none shall drive the dogs away— 
Not although thy wretched parents ten and twenty ransoms pay, 
And should promise others also—not though Dardan Priam brought 
Gold enough to weigh thee over, shall thy worthless corpse be bought : 
Never shall thy aged motlier, of her eldest hope bereft, 
Mourn above thee—to the mercies of the dog and vulture left!” 


Then the helmed Hector, dying, once again essay’d toespeak :— 
«¢ *Tis but what my heart foretold me of thy nature, ruthless Greek ! 
Vain, indeed, is my entreaty, for thou hast an iron heart. 
Yet, bethink thee for a moment, lest the Gods should take my part, 
When Apollo and my brother Paris shall avenge my fate, 
Stretching thee, thou mighty warrior, dead before the Secean gate!” 


Scarcely had the hero spoken, ere his eyes were fix’d in death, 
And his soul, the body leaving, glided to the shades beneath ; } 
Its hard fate lamenting sorely, from so fair a mansion fled : 
And the noble chief, Achilles, spoke again above the dead. 


«* Meanwhile, die thou! I am ready, when tis Jove’s eternal will, 
And the other heavenly deities, their appointment to fulfil.” 
This he said, and tore the weapon from the body where it lay, 
Flung it down, and stooping o’er him, rent the bloody spoils away: 
And the other Grecian warriors crowded round the fatal place, 
Hector’s noble form admiring, and his bold and manly face ; 
Yet so bitter was their hatred, that they gash’d the senseless dead ; 
And each soldier that beheld him, turning to his neighbour, said, 
«« By the Gods! ‘tis easier matter now to handle Hector’s frame, 
Than when we beheld him flinging on the ships devouring flame.” 
So the standers-by exulted, and again did each one wound him ; 
Then Achilles, having spoil’d him, spoke unto his friends around him:— 


«‘ Friends and princes of the Argives! since the Gods have, by my arm, 
Slain this many who, most of any, drove us back, and work’d us harm, 
Let us hasten,—round the city let our arm'd battalions move, 

So we'll try the Trojans’ mettle, and their further purpose prove— 
Whether they will leave the city, or their lofty towers retain ; 
Broken-hearted are they surely, since their chief defence is slain. 

Out, alas! I blame my folly that such words should pass my lips, 
Unlamented and whburied lies Patroclus near the ships ; 

He whom I have loved so dearly, and whom I shall ever love 

Whilst I dwell amongst the living, whilst my limbs have power to move. 
Even in Orcus, though the spirits, ere they enter, leave behind 

All the memories of their being, shall I recognise my friend. 

Come, then, children of the Argives! raise on high the triumph song ; 
To our vessels let us hasten, bearing this dead corpse along. 

Mighty glory have we gotten,—Hector's self hath bit the sod, 

Whom the Trojans, through the city, honour’d even as a god!" 


Thus he-spoke, and took a vengeance most unworthy of his kind— 
Both the feet of Hector piercing, where the tendons meet behind 
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From the heel into the instep, leathern thongs therein he thrust, 

Bound them to the chariot, leaving the brave head to trail in dust. 

Then within the chariot vaulting, lifted up the arms to view, 

Lash’d his horses to the gallop, and right eagerly they flew ; 

And the dust arose from Hector, and his hair was shaken round, 

And his head, so fair and graceful, smote the earth at every bound: 

For that hour was granted to them, by almighty Jove’s command, 

That his enemies might triumph o’er him in his fatherland. 

Thus his head with dust was loaded. Then his mother rent her hair, 
And she threw her veil far from her, and she shrieked to see him there; 
And his well-beloved father—O, to hear him groan was pity ! 

And the ery of lamentation rose throughout the peopled city, 

’T was most like—that dismal wailing—as if Ilion’s ancient wall 

Were from its foundation blazing, and the flames were circling all. 
Scarcely could the sorrowing people in the town their king detain, 

For he strove, with frantic passion, forth to rush and cross the plain ; 
Like a suppliant he implored them—he, their honour’d king and sire— 
And each man by name entreated, grov'lling in the filthy mire :— 


«¢O, my friends! stand back I pray you, and permit me all alone 
From the city gates to issue, and towards the vessels run, 
That I may entreat this warrior to forego his dreadful rage : 
Haply he my years may honour, and have reverence for my age— 
Such as I am is his father, who hath brought him up to be 
Such a ruin to the Trojans, and a cruel scourge to me. 
His death-dealing sword hath robbed me ere to-day of many a son 
Whom I mourn’d, but not so deeply as I mourn this latest one. 
Sorrow shortly will consume me,—I shall die for Hector’s death ! 
Had he perish’d on my bosom, had I felt his latest breath, 
Then his most unhappy mother might have ta’en her fill of weeping, 
And our tears together mingled, watch beside his body keeping.” 


Thus he cried, and all the people groan’d to hear the wretched man ; 
And, amidst the Trojan women, Hecuba her wail began:— 


« O, my son! why live I longer, when thy precious life is lost? 
Dead art thou that, through the city, wert my glory and my boast, 
And the darling of the Trojans, who revered thee as their own ! 





Hadst thou been a god, their reverence could not have been greater shown ; 


And they well might joy to see thee, for thou wert their very breath,— 
Lifeless now thou liest, my Hector, in the leaden hands of death,” 


Thus old Hecuba lamented ; but the wife of Hector knew 
Nothing of this great disaster—none had brought her tidings true 
How her spouse had rashly tarried all without the city gate. 
Weaving of a costly garment, in an inner room she sate, 
With a varied wreath of blossoms broidering the double border ; 
And unto the fair-hair’d maidens of her household gave she order 
On the fire to place a tripod, and to make the fuel burn, 
For a welcome bath for Hector, when from fight he should return. 
Hapless woman! and she knew not that from all these comforts far, 
Blue-eyed Pallas had subdued him, by Achilles, first in war ; 
But she heard the voice of weeping from the turrets, and the wail 
And the cry of lamentation ; then her limbs began tv fail, 
And she shook with dread all over, dropp’d the shuttle on the ground, 
And bespoke her fair-hair’d maidens, as they stood in order round :— 


** Two of ye make haste and follow—what may all this tumult mean ? 
Sure that cry of bitter anguish came from Hecuba the queen. 
Wildly leaps my heart within me, and my limbs are faint and bending, 
Much I fear some dire misfortune over Priam’s sons impending : 
Would to heaven my words were folly ; yet my terror I must own, 
Lest Achilles, having hasted *twixt my Hector and the town, 
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O’er the open plain hath chased him, all alone and sore distress'd— 
Lest his hot and fiery valour should at last be laid to rest ; 

For, amidst the throng of warriors, never yet made Hector one, 
Onwards still he rushed before them, yielding in his pride to none.” 
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Thus she spoke, and, like a Mcenad, frantic through the halls she flew, 
Wildly beat her heart within her; and her maidens follow'd too. 
Oh! but when she reach’d the turret, and the crowd were forced aside, 
How she gazed! and, oh! how dreadful was the sight she there espied !— 
Hector dragg’d before the city ; and the steeds, with hasty tramp, 
Hurling him, in foul dishonour, to the sea-beat Grecian camp. 
Darkness fell upon her vision—darkness like the mist of death— 
Nerveless sank her limbs beneath her, and her bosom ceased to breathe. 
All the ornamental tissue dropped from her wild streaming hair, 
Both the garland, and the fillet, and the veil so wondrous fair, - 
Which the golden Venus gave her on that well-remember'd day, 
When the battle-hasting Hector led her as his bride away 
From the palace of Aétion,—noble marriage-gifts were they ! 
Thronging round her came her sisters, and her kindred held her fast, 
For she call’d on death to free her, ere that frantic fit was past. 
When the agony was over, and her mind again had found her, 
Thus she falter’d, deeply sobbing, to the Trojan matrons round her :— 


** QO, my Hector! me unhappy! equal destinies were ours ; 
Born, alas! to equal fortunes,—thou in Priam’s ancient towers, 
Iin Thebes, Aétion’s dwelling in the woody Poplacus. 

Hapless father! hapless daughter! better had it been for us 
That he never had begot me,—doomed to evil from my birth. 
Thou art gone to Hades, husband, far below the caves of earth, 
And thou leavest-me a widow, in thy empty halls to mourn, 
And thy son an orphan infant,—better had he ne’er been born! 
Thou wilt never help him, Hector—thou canst never cheer thy boy ; 

Nor can he unto his father be a comfort and a joy! 

Even though this war that wastes us pass away and harm him not, 

Toil and sorrow, never ending, still must be his future lot. 

Others will remove his land-marks, and will take his fields away, 

Neither friend nor comrade left him, by this orphan-making day ; 

And he looks so sad already, and his cheeks are wet with tears! 

Then the boy in want shall wander to his father’s old compeers, 

Grasping by the cloak one warrior, and another by the vest ;— 

Then, perhaps, some one amongst them, less forgetful than the rest, 

Shall bestow a cup upon him—+yet that cup shall be so small, 

That his lips will scarce be moisten’d, nor his thirst assuaged at all : 

Then shall some one, bless’d with parents, thrust him rudely from the hall, 
Loading him with blows and scorning, which perforce the boy must bear— 
Saying, ‘ Get thee gone, thou beggar! lo, thy father feasts not here!’ 
Weeping at this harsh denial, back shall he return to me— 

He, Astyanax, the infant, who, upon his father’s knee, 

Feasted on the richest marrow, and the daintiest meats that be ; 

Who, when slumber fell upon him, and his childish erying ceased, 

Went to sleep in ease and plenty, cradled on his nurse's breast. 

Now, Astyanax—the Trojans by that name the infant call ; 

Since ’twas thou, my Hector, only that didst keep the gates and wall— 
Many a wrong shall feel and suffer, since his father is no more. 

Now the creeping worm shall waste thee—lying naked on the shore, 
Neither friend nor parent near thee—when the dogs have ta’en their fill. 
Naked !—and thy graceful garments lie within thy palace still ; 
These, the skilful work of women, all to ashes I will burn, 

For thou never more shalt wear them, and thou never canst return ; 
Yet the Trojans will revere. them, relics of their chief so true!" — 
Thus she spoke in tears, and round her all the women sorrowed too. 











My Dear Stz,—The kind reception 
which you gave me on my arrival in 
Scotland, with but a slender claim on 
your acquaintance, and the high opi- 
nion which I formed of your liberality 
of sentiment in the course of much de- 
lightful communication with you, both 
in Buchanan House and elsewhere, 
encourage me to address you on a sub- 
ject, from which I should otherwise 
have studiously abstained, as involving 
many delicate and perhaps disputable 
questions. Our mutual friend H—— 
had partially prepared me for finding, 
in the Christopher North of private 
life, a still more enlightened and en- 
gaging old man than the pages of his 
published writings present to us; but, 
independently of other qualities, my 
anticipations were far short of that 
courteous hospitality, that wide-spread 
fellow-feeling, and that mild toleration 
for honest differences of opinion, which 
I soon found him to possess. I am 
aware, that, insending youthis packet, 
I am trespassing on your time, and 
perhaps trying your temper; but the 
extent of your indulgence to me on 
former occasions must plead my ex- 
cuse, however imperfectly, if I seem 
to overtax it now. ¢ 

You are aware that, though speak- 
ing the language of Britain, and bear- 
ing British blood in my veins, I can- 
not boast of having been born in this 
country. Yet no man, I believe, en- 
tertains towards her soil a more fond 
or filial affection. My father was a 
native of England; my mother of 
Scotland. I feel an interest and a 
pride in all that concerns either part 
of the United Kingdom; and per- 
haps, as earliest impressions are the 
strongest, my predilections ‘are rather 
in favour of the northern than of the 
southern division. I well remember, 
when yet a child, and when the first 
pulsations of taste and feeling were 
awakening within me, the sad but 
pleasing sympathy with which I listen- 
ed to my mother, while, with tears in 
her eyes, and her sweet voice falter- 
ing with emotion, she sung to her 
children, the nurslings of a distant and 
destructive climate, those soft and 
simple strains which had delighted her 
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own childhood in the cool glens, and 
by the prattling streamlets of her na- 
tive land. Her favourite melodies 
were the pastoral songs of Scotland, 
of which the peculiar imagery never 
failed to affect her with the tenderest 
longings of attachment, and produced 
in the expanding minds of her little 
nursery an involuntary desire to know 
and to see the objects that could ex- 
cite so strong a devotion in one whom 
we so much loved and venerated. In 
advancing years, I retained for Scot- 
land, and all that was connected with 
it, much of that instinctive affection 
which had thus been implanted in me. 
But various circumstances attending 
the course of life on which I entered, 
prevented me from visiting my mater- 
nal country until a recent period, when, 
among other advantages, I enjoyed 
the pleasure and profit of making your 
acquaintance, and I hope I may add, 
of acquiring your friendship. 

In most respects, my visit to Scot- 
land has not disappointed me. Her 
mountains and valleys were all,or more 
than all, that I had faneied or desired. 
I found her institutions wisely framed, 
and ably administered. Her people 
generally impressed me witha high con- 
viction of their virtues and gocd sense ; 
and those with whom I have had a 
more familiar intercourse, have laid 
me, by their civilities and cordialities, 
under obligations that I can never 
either forget or repay. But allow 
me, my dear sir, to say, that in one 
particular, the conduct or manners of 
your countrymen gave me consider- 
able pain, and seemed to me to leave 
room for considerable amendment. 

The fault that I have to find with 
them lies in an excessive, and I think 
superfluous display of national feeling, 
particularly in matters of learning and 
literature. Since I came among you, 
I have been present at a good many 
meetings and entertainments, more or 
less of a literary or public nature ; and 
while there has been no lack of lauda- 
tion bestowed on merit of home growth, 
I have been struck with the almost 
entire absence of any allusion, and cer- 
tainly of-any adequate tribute, to the 
literary excellence even of your nearest 
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I was for some time de- 


neighbours. 
lighted to have the privilege of sharing 
in the just enthusiasm excited by the 
names of those great men, whether 
living or dead, who have raised the 


honour of Scotland so high. Burns, 
Scott, Campbell, Wilson, North, Jef- 
frey, Chalmers, seemed to me, in 
their several spheres, most proper and 
pleasing objects of admiration, and 
sources of honest pride. I read with 
delight in every countenance the feel- 
ings of self-gratulation which filled 
my companions at the sound of those 
distinguished names. I set my features 
by thesameglass, and cheered and clap- 
ped with the loudest and lustiest among 
them. I began more than ever to claim 
a part in your national treasures, and 
said, after Correggio, “* Anch’ io son 
Scozzese.” But after several repeti- 
tions of the same diet, it began to pall. 
I longed for variety—I longed for 
truth: for though what I heard, for 
the most part, was the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, it was not the 
whole truth. It was not the sug- 
gestio falsi, but it was the suppres- 
sio vert. I asked myself the question, 
but without receiving an answer fa- 
vourable to the practice of my exeel- 
lent friends here, whether genius now, 
and in time past, was really confined 
to Scotland, or whether only the optics 
of those about me were too short- 
sighted to discover it beyond the Scot- 
tish border. I speculated whether 
this so very limited enthusiasm was 
prompted by a love of literature, or 
proceeded merely from a love of self, 
amiable indeed, and intelligible, yet 
erroneous in fact, and indefensible in 
principle. Burns, thought I, is indis- 
putably an admirable poet, who will 
live as long as his language can be 
understood ; yet “it may be dooted,” 
as M‘Leod said in other cases, though 
he probably would not have said it ofa 
countryman, whether his poetry is of 
a very ethereal or elevated kind, and 
whether its reputation has not some- 
times been endangered, not by faint 
but by injudicious praise. Scott we 
all love and delight in: but is it quite 
clear that he is as great as Shakspeare ; 
that his prose fictions can, in wisdom, 
beauty, and sublimity, be matched 
with the poetry of the chief of poets ? 
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Campbell is sweet and touching, and 
something more; but is it true that 
he has surpassed the excellencies of 
those English worthies, whom his own 
criticisms have so justly exalted? Wil- 
son is a true and delightful poet, whe- 
ther in prose or rhyme ; but, to-say the 
least, he has a formidable rival io 
Wordsworth: yet Wilson’s name is 
ever in your mouths, and Words- 
worth’s ye neverutter. Jeffrey in his 
day was pretty and pleasant; but can 
we safely affirm that he was a greater 
than Johnson? Chalmers is eloquent, 
earnest, and energetic; but even on 
his dise there are a few spots discern- 
ible by the telescope of truth; and 
there are luminaries in the sister 
chureh that eould make him pale his 
beams when at the brightest. North, 
I admit, is unapproached and unap- 
proachable,* ‘ but one 
swallow does not make a summer; 
and you have no right to claim pre- 
eminence in every thing, because in 
some single department, those who are 
otherwise your equals or superiors, 
have hitherto failed to surpass you, 
Why, then, do such excellent and pe- 
netrating persons as you are, thus ex- 
clusively dwell on the glories of Scot- 
tish writers, and either wholly with- 
hold, or but rarely and reluctantly 
allow, to the men and the memories in 
which England abounds, that share of 
sympathy and admiration which is so 
justly their due? 

Such, my dear North, were my in- 
ternal expostulations with those whom 
yet I ardently love and respect, and 
by whom I earnestly desire to be es- 
teemed, not only as a friend but as a 
countryman. Now, tell me whether, 
in the idea that I thus adopted, I was 
or was not mistaken. Perhaps Ihave 
been hasty in admitting the impression 
that was thus formed. I may, by mere 
accident, have been thrown among 
persons, or have been present on occa- 
sions, that do not exhibit a fair sample 
of the national feeling in Scotland on 
this subject. If so, I am sincerely 
sorry for my mistake, and shall be 
most happy to see it corrected. But 
if I am not herein error, nay, if there 
is any foundation whatever for my 
opinion, even though it be less than 


I suppose, I must humbly submit that 
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* Some sentences here occur which our modesty precludes us from permitting to be 
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this state of things ought not to be, 
and that every true friend of Scotland 
is interested in its reformation. 

If the extreme and exclusive par- 
tiality for Scottish merit which is thus 
exhibited in our countrymen (permit 
me so to speak of them in the rest of 
this letter), were called for by any 
unwillingness in our southern neigh- 
bours to do us justice, I should be the 
last'to find fault with even an exag- 
gerated assertion of our claims. Let 
the honour or. the fame of Scotland be 
attacked, and I will allow you to bris- 
tle up your spines, like the armed 
plant that forms the emblem of your 
nation, and to prove that aggression 
shall never escape punishment. Nay, 
in such a case, I would wag my tongue 
or my claymore in her defence, with 
the best of you! But why at present 
these laboured and one-sided pane- 
gyrics? What has made it necessary 
now, for years past, to dwell specially 
and solely on the literary praises of 
Seotland? Quis vituperavit? Her 
merits, in all departments, have long 
been fully acknowledged by the world, 
and by England among the rest. We 
need not, therefore, display that 
Yankee-like itch for praise, that 
springs from a morbid soreness within ; 
we need not resort to this perpetual 
bolstering up of our pretensions, of 
which the natural explanation is, that 
it indicates insecurity of position. 

The course that I thus take the 
liberty of lamenting, appears to me 
to be objectionable on these several 
. grounds: 1. It is unjust; 2. It is un- 
grateful; 3. It is foolish; 4. It is in- 
jurious. . 

1. It is unjust. Scotland has, in- 
deed, done much for literature. But 
what she has done, cannot, without 
violence to truth and reason, be held 
as paramount or equal to the contri- 
butions of the rest of the empire. 
Count up the names which she has 
-added to the list of literary classics, 
and compare them with those of Eng- 
land,—and either we must confess our 
great inferiority, or we must allow 
our principles of criticism or veracity 
to be perverted by our patriotism. 

Let us take a hasty review of the 
poetry whieh has been produced in 
each country, leaving out, necessari- 
ly, the inferior names on both sides 
of the question. One eminent poet 
of éarly date Scotland can boast of— 
Dunbar ; one to whose merit you have 
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yourself done no more than justice by a 

noble criticism. Admirable, indeed, 

he is, alike for faney, tenderness, and 

humour; yet he is surely a paler and 

a lesser light than the morning-star of 
English song. Chaucer, too, we must 

remember, had the precedence in point 

of time by fully a century ; and Dun- 

bar, doubtless, drew much from his 

example, both in language and in 

thought. From Dunbar to Ramsay 
how wide a space in our history—more 
than two centuries—yet how few 
names of any consideration can we 
number to fill it up! How much of our 
sky is dark and vacant, while that of 
England is a glittering galaxy! Three 
glorious orbs of song may be there 
discovered at no great interval from 
each other— Spencer, Shakspeare, 

Milton ; each, indeed, not a star but 
a sun, dazzlingly bright, and not more 
bright than beneficent; not coldly 
shining with beams of idle beauty, but 
diffusing to all the world the light of 
truth and the warmth of virtue. With 
these must be associated many lumi- 
naries of secondary dignity, that else- 
where would appear conspicuously 
brilliant, but here are made dim, partly 
by the surpassing lustre of those greater 
lights, and partly by the very frequency 
with which they are themselves clus- 
tered together. In later|times, indeed, 
Scotland has more to show. Let 
the author of the Gentle Shepherd 
receive his due meed of praise for that 
native simplicity and genuine tender- 
ness which his English rivals failed 
either to seek or to attain ;—let 
Thomson be reverenced as a great 
and worthy high-priest of Nature, 
and a glorious restorer of her true 
worship, when it had been either for- 
gotten or corrupted ;—let Beattie re- 
tain all the praise that he has ever re- 
ceived—he well deserves it, as a gen- 
uine poet, who knew and taught that 
the love of beauty and of goodness 
must go hand in hand ;—and let Burns 
conclude the century, a noble product 
of his country’s character and institu- 
tions, unrivalled in ali the qualities of 
lyric tenderness, of manly force, or 
of homely humour, that his genius or 
position were calculated to inspire. 
But let us not forget that, during this 
later period, our neighbours, too, have 
a list to show, which we must not 
boast of surpassing. Pope, Young, 
Goldsmith, Gray, Collins, and Cow- 
per, are names never to be. uttered 
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without love and gratitude, as hav- 
ing inestimably contributed to the 
delight and instruction of mankind. 
The poetry of Cowper in one re- 
spect resembles that of Burns, as it is 
a fruit of which the form and flavour 
are eminently characteristic of the soil 
that gave it birth. English scenery, 
English habits, the calm and cheer- 
ful pleasures of English homes, the 
independence, philanthropy, and de- 
votion of English hearts, are deline- 
ated in Cowper's verses with a truth 
and beauty that ennoble at once the 
poet and the theme, and present a 
social picture of sober wisdom and 
solid happiness that cannot elsewhere 
be equalled. 

If we come down to our own day, 
I suspect that all the poetry we can 
muster in Scotland, and it is not in- 
considerable, will not turn the balance 
against the opposing weight of Crabbe 
and Wordsworth. 

If I were to take a similar survey 
of miscellaneous literature, I believe 
that I should reach nearly the same 
result, at least until that period of 
our annals which records the auspici- 
ous birth of Maga. The name of 
‘Samuel Johnson would alone be suf- 
ficient to immortalize the nation that 
produced him. Why, sir, have you 
never, in all your lucubrations, done 
justice to the genius and virtues of 
that greatand good man? You carp 
sometimes at his criticisms on poetry, 
and I allow that his poetical, like his 
physical vision, had some natural de- 
fects. Yet even in criticism he was 
often sound and just, able and admir- 
able: and in some departments of no 
trifling value, he was not only a good 
judge, but a truepoet. To those hap- 
pily constituted minds in which thelove 
and worship of nature are both a part of 
their frame and an article of their reli- 
gion, it is difficult to think of Johnson's 
-purblind perceptions with sympathy 
or toleration. But the regions of 
moral loveliness were to him in the 
place of rocks and valleys, flowers 
and forests; and his reverence for 
piety and justice, truth and fortitude, 
may be allowed to compensate for the 
coldness and almost sullenness against 
nature with which he regarded the 
forms of physical beauty. Who can 
remember his struggles with po- 
verty and disease—his ever-increasing 
_aspirations after knowledge and wis- 
.dom—his scrupulous pursuit of duty, 
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whether real or supposed—his rigid 
self-examination—his heartfelt humi- 
lity—his enduring affection—his sin- 
cere devotion ;—who can remember 
these virtues, and reflect that they 
were combined with one of the most 
powerful intellects that ever animated 
a human frame, without willingly pay- 
ing to him the tribute so justly due to 
those who nobly use the noble gifts of 
their Maker? We shall; never; my 
dear sir, have another book of equal 
wisdom and delight with the bio- 
graphy of Johnson till Gurney pub- 
lishes his full notes of the Private 
Conversations of Christopher North. 
Of Addison, I presume it would be 
unfashionable now-a-days to speak in 
terms in praise! But ought it to be 
so? Will any impartial examiner of 
literary history refuse to that excel- 
lent and eminent writer the tribute 
that belongs to the man who makes 
wit and gaiety subservient to wisdom 
and goodness—elegance of style to 
purity of life? Addison contributed, 
perhaps more than we can tell, to dif- 
fuse through general society the taste 
and knowledge that had been locked 
up in cloisters and libraries ; and his 
simple and unostentatious communica- 
tion of his stores of thought and scho- 
larship might be well imitated at the 
present time by many who, with much 
less to exhibit, make an infinitely 
greater flourish in the display. Scot- 
land, I fear, has as yet no names to 
show that can match with the two I 
have here mentioned. 

In the department of history, our 
countrymen have done well: better 
perhaps, comparatively, than in any 
other. Our leading historians have 
gained a high place in a very difficult 
and honourable contest ; but we must 
not say that we have yet thrown Cla- 
rendon and Gibbon into the shade. 

In philosophy, we have done some- 
thing, but not so much as is sometimes 
alleged. We have produced two dis- 
tinguished men, Hume and Reid—the 
one to set us wrong, and the other to 
set us right again. Beyond these, I 
suspect we have few whom we can 
boast very highly of, or whom we 
could place in competition with Bacon, 
Hobbes, Cudworth, Locke, or Berke- 
ley. The Scotch have sometimes been 
praised for their metaphysical talent, 
but I own I am not of opinion that we 
are in this respect superior or equal 
either in subtlety. or soundness to our 
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Southern neighbours, among whom 
very high examples of this power 
of analysis may be traced in many 
writers even of inferior note. The 
country that produced Shakspeare, and 
that still holds him in reverence as 
her worthiest son, cannot be deficient 
either in genius or in taste for mental 
philosophy ; and her ability in this 
branch of science can only be over- 
looked from her general pre-eminence 
in other and nobler acquirements. 

In divinity, what shallI say? The 
Church of Scotland deserves a warmer 
eulogium than I am able to pronounce 
upon her, as the trusty guardian of 
sound doctrine, and the diligent in- 
structress of her people in piety and 
virtue. We cannot feel too much 
either of gratitude or pride towards 
herearly reformers, whose efforts set us 
free from papal tyranny, from error, 
ignorance, and vice; and we cannot 
now reflect on the number of devout 

‘and laborious men, scattered among 
hersecluded valleys or fertile fields,over 
her barren wastes, or in the worse 
wildernesses of her crowded cities, 
without rejoicing that so many fit and 
faithful teachers are thus provided to 

roclaim the truth, both from their 
fips and in theirlives. But as a liter- 
ary church, in the best sense of the 
term—as the able and accomplished 
champion of Christian and Protestant 
doctrines in the arena of public dis- 
cussion, I fear that she must be ranked 
in a lower class than her friends would 
desire. Some eminent theologians she 
has produced; but her catalogue must 
be short and slender compared with 
that which contains the names of 
Hooker, Taylor, Chillingworth, Bar- 


row, South, Tillotson, Clarke, Butler,- 


Warburton, and Paley. In the vo- 
lumes of these great men, and of 
others resembling them, though dif- 
fering from each other in dignity, 
and some of them not exempt from 
error, there is to be found, as in 
a ready and well-arranged armoury, 
a store of sharp and shining weapons, 
with whieh in all time the adherents 
of truth may he supplied to secure the 
victory over her opponents. It has 
never been explained to my satisfac- 
tion why the Church of Scotland has 
not sent to the field at least a fair con- 
tingent of combatants in the same 
sacred cause. I cannot allow that the 
poverty of her livings can aloné ac- 
count for it. The poorest of our 
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clergy are not worse off than Hooker 
was, when he was visited at Draiton 
by his old pupils, Sandys and Cran- 
mer; where, we are told, * they found 
him with a book in his hand (it was 
the Odes of Horace), he being then 
tending his small allotment of sheep 
in a common field, which he told his 
pupils he was forced to do, for that 
his servant was then gone forth to 
dine, and assist his wife to do some 
necessary household business.”’ Again, 
*¢‘ when his servant relieved him, his 
two pupils attended him into his 
house, where their best entertainment 
was his quiet company, which was 
presently denied them, for Richard 
was called to rock the cradle ; and the 
rest of their welcome was so like this, 
that they staid but till next morning, 
which was time enough to discover 
and pity their tutor’s condition.” It 
was amidst these privations, however, 
and with the additional trial of a ter- 
magant wife, that Hooker matured 
those profound opinions and lofty 
meditations which have made his 
name immortal in the Ecclesiastical 
Polity. I cannot think that many of 
our Scotch ministers are worse pro- 
vided for, and I trust that most of 
them are better married ; yet no work 
comparable to Hooker’s has yet been 
produced in the Scottish Church. 
Perhaps the fault is to be found in 
the absence of dignities or sinecures 
—perhaps in the want of discipline and 
endowments in our schools and eol- 
leges. Whatever may be the cause 
of our inferiority, I trust it may be 
one day removed, and that the Scot- 
tish Church may approach in learning 
and in written wisdom more nearly to 
that fair level with her Anglican 
sister, which she may boast of having 
attained in orthodox belief and in 
practical piety. ’ 
In general learning, I doubt if we 
have any very great name, except 
that of him whose effigy adorns the 
title-page of Maga, to oppose to the 
countless swarms of scholars who 
have issued from the seminaries of 
English erudition, and who, taking 
wing to every quarter of the heavens, 
have gathered treasures from the whole 
region of literature to enrich the plea- 
sant hives which they have made their 
homes, and from which the sweet and 
sustaining food of soundinstructionmay 


- be again dispensed to all who hunger to 


obtain it. Compared with these happy 










ehildren of light and industry, our own 
scholars, I suspect, must be set down 
as mere humble bees or downright 
drones. We have had no names, 
whether in classical literature or in 
other departments, which can, with- 
out presumption, be pronounced in 
the same summer's day with Bentley 
or Porson, Hickes or Pocock. This 
deficiency of itself is of most formi- 
dable consequence. Where there is 
no profound learning, there can be no 
thorough instruction. The minds cf 
youth will not be trained to habits 
either of right thinking or of deep 
enquiry ; and the standard of excel- 
lence will, in all departments, be low- 
ered or lost. To borrow a figure 
from Pericles, the best part of the 
spring will be blotted from the year, 
and our empty garners and vapid 
wine-presses will proclaim the extent 
of the calamity. 

What, then, is the result? That 
Scotland, a poorer and a smaller coun- 
try than England, has borne a noble 
share in the literary eminence of Bri- 
tain,—but not a share that authorizes 
any undue pride or elation on the part 
of her children, much less any forget- 
fulness of the far greater names that 
England cau exhibit, and which place 
her, as a literary country, not merely 
-above ourselves, but above the whole 
world. While we exult, then, in much 
that our country has done, both in a 
historical and literary sense, let truth 
temper the enthusiasm of our praise ; 
and let us remember that an exclusive 

‘appropriation of merit to ourselves is 
unjust to our nearest neighbours, with 
“whom we are united into one mighty 

‘kingdom, and to whom we owe the 
obligation of candid sincerity, as well 
as of brotherly kindness. 

2. It is ungrateful thus to dwell ex- 
clusively on our own claims. We can 
with difficulty say that the character 
or exertions of Scotland have had a 
very great influence upon those of 
the sister country. They may have 
produced a considerable effect chiefly 
by indirect means. But there can be 
no doubt that the character and lite- 
rature of England have exercised the 
most powerful and beneficial influ- 
ence upon us. The ‘English per- 


sonal character, we may boldly say, 
and it penetrates deeply both into her 
institutions and her literature, is the 
noblest and purest that the world has 
ever witnessed. The elements of dif- 
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ferent excellencies are mixed up in it 
with the most admirable felicity. of 


combination. No where do we see 80 
successfully united the spirit of specu- 
lation and of action, of study and. of 
judgment, of enthusiasm and ecompo- 
sure, of cheerfulness and of earnest- 
ness, of intellect and of piety. No- 
where else do we behold an example 
of honour so high and so unstained, 
of morals so pure and yet so kindly, 
of courage so gallant and so gene- 
rous. We have ourselves much of the 
same good qualities, yet modified, 
partly by the impetuosity of temper 
arising from inferior refinement, and 
partly by the too great caution and cal- 
culation natural to a people numeri- 
cally weak, and placed originally in a 
less favourable position. We needed, 
therefore, and have largely received, the 
support of that more fearless, and, at 
the same time, more firm and collected 
spirit, which belongs to a nation that 
had enjoyed the civilisation of a long 
series of. centuries, and that was born 
to the sovereignty of the world whe- 
ther in arts or in arms. The effeet 
upon us of English literature may be 
estimated by the single reflection that 
no one can have read Shakspeare or 
Milton without a revolution being pro- 
duced in his whole mind, from the 
introduction of a new creation of 
thoughts, images, and feelings, the 
most glorious and divine. These mas- 
ter poets have influenced not us, 
merely, but mankind at large, by sup- 
plying new sources of delight, new re- 
velations of wisdom, and new motives 
to goodness of the most powerful and 
ameliorating kind; but they must 
surely have still more foreibly and 
beneficially operated on the minds and 
character of ourselves, who stand to- 
wards them, if we would but claim it, 
in so near and dear a relation. 

It seems, then, to be inconsistent 
with proper gratitude that we should 
ever name the name of literature with- 
out paying a just tribute to that glo- 
rious country, to which we every way 
owe so much, and which has produced 
such unrivalled models of excellence, 
fitted alike to train and inspire men 
to the production, and to the admira- 
tion of poetry and wisdom. 

3. It is foolish. In dwelling with - 
such exclusive preference on the 
ovations of our countrymen, we are 
foregoing our lawful share of more 
numerous and illustrious triumphs. 
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Why should we not be eager on all 
occasions to identify ourselves with 
English excellence ? In remembering 
that we are north of the Tweed, do 
we forget that we are in Britain? In 
rejoicing that we are Scotchmen, do 
we count it nothing that most of us 
are Saxons? Few among us that 
excel in literature profess even to be 
Celtic: fewer still exhibit their lite- 
rature in a Celtic form. Our ver- 
nacular speech admits, or has re- 
eeived but a limited range of culti- 
vation, though in some hands it has 
become what it was fitted to be, a most 
exquisite pipe of Doric minstrelsy. 
We write now, as our poets have done 
for centuries, in the “ Inglis” lan- 
guage, but even our common speech 
is of Saxon character. Shall such 
of us, then, as are Saxon by blood 
and birth, Saxon both in our native 
and our adopted language, claim ex- 
elusive kindred with the unintelli- 
gible Ossians and Ullins of the 
north, whether real or fictitious, 
and disown as aliens the poets and 
sages of England, whose language and 
sympathies are the same with our 
own? Shall we wilfully blot out from 
our scutcheon the noble quarterings 
which we can show from that side of 
our house, whether by ancient des- 
cent or modern alliance, and disclaim 
any part in that just and glorious 
boast which has been put forth by a 
divine poet, divided from our land by 
only a little stream and a few miles of 
hill and valley ; but in whose words 
even the dwellers beyond the Atlantic, 
who reject our monarch and our 
government, exultingly participate ? 
Shall we refuse to say with Werds- 
worth— 


‘* Tn our halls is hung 
Armoury of the invincible knights of old : 
We must be free or die, who speak the 





tongue 

That Shakspeare spake; the faith and 
morals hold 

Which Milton held. In every thing we are 
sprung 


Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold!” 


4. It isinjurious. Enough of causes 
are already at work to depress and de- 
teriorate literature without having this 
other influence to boot. The indul- 
gence even of a just estimate of what 
our countrymen have done, may lead 

_ us rather to repose on the lauiels the 
have left us, than to gather a fresh 
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wreath for ourselves. But an over- 
estimate of what we have thus to boast 
of, is doubly pernicious. It lulls us into 
a false security. It debases our stand- 
ards of truth and taste. We ought 
to be far less oceupied in contemplat- 
ing what Scotland has done, than in 
helping her still to do what may make 
her a fitter companion for the great 
country with which her destinies are 
for ever united. Let us raise our ideas 
by looking beyond ourselves at the 
highest models of excellence that we 
ean find, whether among our illustri- 
ous neighbours, or, if there be any 
higher reality of beauty and wisdom, 
among those ancient classics that 
have been as models to them. Atpre- 
sent, I fear, but little is going on 
amongst us. Thecrop that is to form 
a future harvest shows at best but a 
feeble and scattered braird. It is, at 
least, not so vigorous and abundant as 
one could wish. Young Scotland may 
and does abound in energy and genius, 
but, so far I can perceive, it has as yet 
given but few overt or tangible proofs 
of its powers—fewer certainly than a 
true patriot would desire and struggle 
to produce. The old are falling off 
around us, and who is rising to sue- 
ceed them?’ I asked for the illustri- 
ous names of literary men resident 
among you, and received for answer, 
*‘ Christopher North im prose, and 
John Wilson in poetry.” I asked 
again —‘‘ John Wilson in poetry, and 
Christopher North in prose.” Some 
minor names were murmured in a 
lower tone; but they dwelt not in my 
ear or my memory. I could make 
no more of it. Scott, then, is in his 
grave. Jeffrey is on his shelf. The 
pen of the Professor sleeps in the 
inkstand of his own indolence. Chris- 
topher alone remains. Excepting him, 
‘¢ No one now 

Dwells in the halls of Ivor. 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 

He is the sole survivor.” 

It is a happiness, my good sir, that 
you do survive, as well as that the re- 
mainder of Wordsworth’s description 
of Simon Lee does not apply to you. 
But is such a monopoly desirable, 
either looking to the present or the 
future? The time may come when 
even you must bow your hoary head to 
the sickle ; and another crop should 
be ready to take your place. You 
should even now have many assist- 

ants and successors in your important 





office. of. Master Wizard, Téady to 
support, and, if possible, extend the 
reputation of your country; and to join 
in bestowing on mankind at large some 
of those imperishable gifts of genius 
which will make the givers known, 
and loved, and conversed with, through- 
out all time. Do not you, then, sir, 
be aiding and abetting here to any 
deviation of duty. Do not play:the 
part of Sir Pandarus of Troy, to 
a silly self-love. Tell your country- 
men what they are, and tell them what, 
as yet, they. are not, and what they 
should strive to be. Let not the youth 
of Scotland sit. like Narcissus on the 
margin of the lake, enamoured of their 
own features, and regardless of the 
other forms of actual and abstract 
beauty that demand and would re- 
ward their admiration. Let them be 
up and doing... Let them “ think no- 
thing done, while aught remains to 
do.” -Lead them, even more than 
you have ever done, to the foun- 
tains of poetry and truth flowing in 
other lands as:much as in their own, 
and teach them to drink genius, and 
wisdom, and immortality, from the 
living stream. The causes which, for 
a time, suspended our literary exer- 
tions are, I hope, rapidly passing 
away. It was proper that, while our 
institutions and privileges were’ in 
jeopardy, we should think their preser- 
vation paramount to all other duties. 
It was excusable that, while the very 
existence of knowledge and piety 
was threatened, we should be en- 
grossed with the task of protecting 
them; that, while a new invasion 
of Vandalic barbarity was preparing 
to overrun the territory of learn- 
ing and civilisation, we should be 
rather occupied in defending the fron- 
tiers than in cultivating the soil. 
Bat, if I mistake not much, the 
crisis is past; liberty and reli- 
gion are safe, and we may resume 
the arts and the accomplishments of 
peace. Our labourers should now 
change their occupations, and turn 
their swords into ploughshares. While 
the sky lowered, and the storm was 
howling round us, no wonder that 
our woodland minstrelsy was mute. 
But the clouds are dispersed, if not 
wholly, yet in’a great degree; the 
radiant: sun of peace and. security 
shines forth again, not, I trust, with 
only a “* farewell sweet,” but with a 


Jong course of brightness yet to run. 
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Why then are the groves’ ‘still silent? 
—whiy do not our sweetest voices pour 
forth their: most joyous notes, at once 
to attest. our safety and give thanks 
for our deliverance ? 
We should ‘not lay the flatterin 
unction to our souls, that England 
is at this. moment doing compara- 
tively little in the better depart- 
ments of literature. I acknowledge 
that a false taste has, for the present, 
made greater progress in that country 
than her institutions and established 
models ought to have permitted. It 
is one of the symptoms of that mis- 
leading spirit of the age, which, I 
hope, is already beginning to lose its 
influence. You are aware I am no 
admirer either of the Bulwers or of 
the Bowrings of the day, either of the 
flashy fictionists or of the dull utilita. 
rians, that liberalism in all things has, 
in our time, tended to produce. Ilook 
on them all as the foam or froth that 
agitation has raised on the current of 
literature : differing somewhat, indeed, 
in character and aspect among them- 
selves, but not much in origin or 
destiny,—the one appearing like a 
net- work of variegated bubbles, 
that will soon break and be seen 
no longer ; the other like a foul and 
dusky scum that will speedily sink 
to the mud from which it rose. 
But while thése passing levities and 
impurities are conspicuous enough, 
the whole stream of literature is not 
disturbed or polluted. The pure 
and tranquil flow of Wordsworth’s 
genius, still holds on its way in a re- 
tired channel, bringing health and 
joy with it in its course; now clear 
and cheerful, but without empty im- 
petuosity—now still and dark, but 
only from the depths over which it 
flows. While Wordsworth remains 
to England, she has still to boast one 
of the few whose powerful and yet 
regulated genius has attained to the 
highest rank in imaginative literature. 
But more, perhaps, is doing in Eng- 
land. in solid and salutary learning 
than is at first sight-apparent. The 
evil spirit of the times has roused an 
antagonist principle of good, which 
will ere long obtain the mastery. The 
popular demand for movelty and 
change, for superficial talent, and for 
voluptuous: reading, has revolted the 
minds. of many, and has revived on 
the other side the reverence for severe | 
reasoning, for simple nature, and for 
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ancient authority. To notice only a 
few of these correctives, it is of the 
utmost importance that the study of 
strict logic is again. sedulously culti- 
vated; that the unaffected plainness 
of Anglo-Saxon literature has been 
rescued from the obscurity in which 
it lay ; and that the patristical writings 
have been restored to. that honour 
which all humble and devout Chris- 
tians would acknowledge to be their 
due. Errors may easily arise from 
some, at least, of these tendencies. 
The rod may be bent for a while be- 
yond the right line on this side, as it 
once deviated from it on the other. 
But a just mean will ultimately be 
attained, and the English nation will 
still preserve that happy mixture of 
virtues and tastes which, though dis- 
turbed by occasional variations, has 
so long constituted its permanent cha- 
racter. f 
But, supposing that the literature 
of England were now in a state of 
inactivity, this is no reason why 
Scotland also should become torpid. 
It is when the hare is asleep that the 
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tortoise has a chance of overtaking her. 
We have a long interval of ground 
to.get over in the race. Let us use 
the opportunity if it has arisen. Let 
us strain every nerve to diminish at 
least the distance at which we have 

. been left behind. Let political agita- 
tion and frivolous literature be alike 
restrained within narrow bounds. Let 
sound learning and taste, poetry and 
philosophy, be instated in their Jaw- 
ful sway ; and, in order to accelerate 
the result, let us neither overrate what 
we have already done, nor refuse to 
others the praise that belongs to that 
excellence to which we are aspiring 
ourselves. 

Excuse, my dear sir, this hasty 
effusion ; and forgive me if, in any 
way, it does injustice either to the 
cause or the country whose interests 
I have so earnestly at heart. I leave 
to-morrow, and write in a hurry. 
When we shall again meet, who can 
conjecture? Mean-time, believe me, 
ever your obliged and faithful servant, 

i A. Murray Miupmay. 

Barry’s, 25th April, 1839. 





SONNETS. 


BY THE SKETCHER,. 
4 


“* KNOW THYSELF.” 
«¢ Know thyself”—wandering, on this text I mused, 
And, in the mock of vain philosophy, 
I ask’d the babbling brook, that pass’d me by, 


Lend me his glass—I look’d 


; but all confused 


The image was—and Fancy’s self abused, 
With dream-like music ;, and I turn’d mine eye, 
And of the awful cataract ask’d reply 
From its oracular flood,—It roar’d—refused : 
Then sped I on—o’er mountain, moor, and fell, 
Until I came unto a dismal lake, 
All ink, th’ unfathomable blot of hell, 
And from its depth did vapours rise, and take 
The form of fiends, as from the womb of sin ; 
« Look!" said a voice—I look’d, and saw myse// therein. 


WOMAN. 
Of manly wisdom if there lacketh aught 

In the fair structure of dear woman’s mind, 

It is Heaven’s benison, of so sweet kind, 
That she may walk this earth with evil fraught, 


And know it not. 


For purity untaught, 


And unassailable in Aer enshrined, - 
Shines like the ray in precious stone confined, 
Through the clear adamant of holy thought : 
But man, that makes and combats evil, needs 
The serpent’s wisdom, and the serpent’s lure 
Comes with it, and his feet too often leads 
Astray: Woman, with light, and instinct sure, 
Walks virtue-charm’d ’mid the world’s blackest deeds, 
Unharm'd—* For to the pure all things are oo’ 
T 
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Sonnets. 
~ \ REALITY AND FANCY, 
To reach a seeming gem, one tax’d his speed, 
On the wet shore—the disenchanted cheat 
Vanish'd, as down he stoop’d—but at his feet 
Stood cold Reality. ‘‘ How poor thy need,” 
Quoth she: ‘ thus Fancy’s fools take fruitless heed, 
Wasting the precious life in feverish heat 
To follow glittering things—joys incomplete— 
A little sunshine gilding worthless weed. 
I too can offer treasures, but not here,— 
I lay not up for time. Th’ Eternal Hand 
Hath sown the world with virtues. Pray, with fear, 
For grace to reap them: then that promised land 
Is thine, where all things are what they appear, 
And Fancy cheats no more with glittering sand. 




















NIGHT. 
How shall I name thee, Night, Great Seeresy ? 
For thou dost hide in darkness many a deed, 
The world’s and all thine own—and thou dost breed 
Things of all unknown shapes, and mystery, 
In every element—th’ unfathomed sea, 
Cavernous earth—and storms, that in their speed 
Crush luminous towns, yet spare thy shelter’d weed 
That frights mankind, inhaling death from thee: 
Some feign thee evil thus—more thankful I 
View thee, kind Mother, when thou lay'st to rest 
All creatures underneath thy gracious eye, 
Soothing with dreams instill’d the aching breast ; 
And settest up thy watchers in the sky, 
That all thy children’s sleep be safe and blest ! 














, THE BIRD. 

It was a sunny eve—and in a bower 
There was a bird sent forth his carols sweet 
To the soft air—and glistening leaves did meet 

And bend around him to the magic power. 

And there were Two, that hand in hand that hour, 
That happy hour, pass’d by with lingering feet ; 
And listening look’d into that green retreat. 

O Change! why art thou true love’s only dower ? 

Dead is the bird—the leaves that interposed 
Their golden light lie o’er him—they too dead! 

And of the Two—the eyes of one are closed ; 

And her dear feet, that did in sunshine tread, 

Upraised, and cold and bare, in darkness lie— 

O, that the lonely wanderer, too, could die ! 












BLESSING. 
Oblivion! but the darkness of the blind! 
It is not real ; deed, word, vision, past, 
Are known to God; and if so known, are cast 
In mould imperishable as His mind. 
Or be they spiritual, and unconfined, 
Still are they in that knowledge self-amass’d— 
Knowledge that is Creation; and must last 
With all things that have ever been, combined. 
Nor would I deem the Divine Consciousness 
All from this earth removed, o’er which the Dove e 
Brooded: for rocks and wooded wilderness 
Are but reflections of things known above ; 
And I would trust that every scene we bless 
With one sweet thought will live, for ever, with our love. 





















Sonnéts, — 


THE MIND. 
The humar mind is like a working-shop, 
Where Self- Will rears the anvil—and strong Passions 
Forge for Philosophy, and eke for Fashions— 
High thoughts for heroes, fancies for the fop. 
Big resolutions glow, and cool, and drop 
In Idless’ stagnant pool: here sparks of wit 
Fly upward and around, and nothing hit. 
Noise and confusion to the very top.— 
So round the Atnean fires a grisly band, 
Brontes and Steropes, their metal clot, 
Urg’d with their brawny sinews at command 
Of limping Vulcan, and now hissing hot 
Plunged into troughs, and now turn’d out of hand 
Jove’s thunderbolts—and now—an iron pot. 

















AFFECTION. 
O lead thy children in Affection’s way— 
With every living thing to sympathize— 
Tis better to be kind than to be wise. 
*‘ Our boy’s from school,” the mother cries, “to-day. 
How many will rejoice!’ ** Puss, pur and play ; 
And Rover, leap,”’ the little sister cries. 
How many wilk rejoice !"—Now home he hies— 
Indulgence gives. He takes his swing and sway ; 
Th’ ungenerous Boy becomes the general dread ; 
Stick, stone, and gun, the weak and ag’d molest— 
The red-breast that came daily te be fed 
Is blown away; the muzzle at his breast: 
‘* How many will rejoice !” —say rather, weep— 
Who sow in joy unwise, in sorrow reap. 













THE WARNING. 
The storm-cloud came, o’er heaven’s large pathway strode, 
The billows roll’d around with awful roar— _ 
Two Brothers parted on the sea-lash’d shore. 
* I go,” said one— nor heed what ye forebode, 
My bark shall ride where shc bath proudly rode.” 
Fie went—was wrecked ; he went—return’d no more. 
The other, calm and thankful, bow’d before 
The mercy-sign—and sought his safe abode. 
O, fear ye Him, whose hand, as with a rod 
Scourgeth the seas, and measures with a span— 
Through whom, a passage once was safely trod, 
When upwards all the refluent waters ran : 
The warning winds are but the voice of God, 
Of disobedience is the voice of man. 



















EQUINOCTIAL GALES, 
Howl on, ye winds, and fill the world with fears, 
Ye now have license—yet a little while— 
A voice shall call you from your far exile: 
The heaven-commission'd spirits that touch the spheres 
With holiest fingers, and angelic ears 
Charm with celestial song, shall reconcile, © 
With various stop, you and your wild compeers, 
To waft soft airs o’er many a summer isle. 
O, ye harmonic ‘spirits, hon skill transfer 
° To rebel passions, till their tumult cease 
Or even they subdued shall minister 
To virtue in her glorified increase ; 
And every thought like sainted chorister 
Breathe in its sunlit ’sanctuary—peace ! 
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Srm1 white, as with the constant fear 
Of Doomsday crack at hand, 
Though crumbling fast from year to 
year, 
The Forxestone Hills their summits 
rear; , 
Like giants on the land. 


There straggling, lone, companion- 
less. 
Where cattle sparely browse, 
From fav'ring gales -which sailors 


OSS, 
That chill’d my cheek with cold ca- 
ress, 
I sought a sheltering House. 


«* House !”—But there came no an- 
swering sound— 
Echo refused the word, 
That, what was falling to the ground, 
Fast as'the autumn leaves around, 
Should hear itself preferr'd. 


Upward I raised the rusty latch, 
Half eager, half in fear, 
To know, beneath that rotten thatch, 
Where birds had long disdain’d to 
hatch, 
What object would appear. 


The creaking hinge aloud replies, 
When; from a crazy chair, 
Uprose a man, whose hollow eyes, 
Two oracles of miseries, 
Yet question’d by a stare. 


** Master, for warmth I'll give thee 
worth, 
I'm cold !”—He yell’d a cry ; 
“ Cold? — Look at yonder empty 
hearth, 
Where fire ne’er lent a cheerful 
mirth— 
Cold !—Are you cold as I? 


** Cold !”—And-within the inner vest 
He clasp’d the heaving fold, 

As if he vainly crush’d to rest 

A sorrow beating in his breast, 
That echo'’d cold—cold—cold ! 


«“ What brings you where the wretched 
dwell ?-— 


I've nought but life to give,— 


The House on the Hills, 


THE HOUSE ON THE HILLS. 


A TALE, 









I dream'd a dream that peopled hell 
With blazing souls—you woke’ the 


spell, 
In which I love to live. 
«You shrink! Why, what have you 
to fear? 


I faced the stormy seas ; 
When Ocean’s torrents, hissing drear, 
Whirl'd in the lightning’s shaken 
sphere, 
Ijthought my life was ease. 


“ You came along the mountain’s 
- brow? 
The sea upheaves beneath, 
There did my infant body grow 
To manhood, strong with healthy 
glow. . 
Would it had borne me death ! 


« T went to sea, and left at home 
One, motherless, a child ; 
And, as I cut the watery foam, 
Pray’d for Joy’s kingdom yet to 
come, 
In him for whom I toil’d. 


«‘ Years, many years upon me grew, 
I stoop’d beneath the past, 

Till, hoar of lock, I homeward flew, 

To think my exiled troubles few, 
Since home appeared at last. 


** Ha, ha, methinks I hear them 
now! 
They howl along the shore— 
A savage tribe, of scowling brow, 
Whose passions rise where terrors 
flow, 
And winds their wreck deplore. 


“A wreck! a: wreck! 
news ! 

See how they crowd the strand ! 
O, that.a fellow-mortal’s thews 
The rights of mercy should abuse, 

And grave us where we land! 


O, happy 


** Dear native shore! such welcome 
kind 
Your sons’ return to cheer ? 
Are foes and howling blasts of wind 
The only friendly guests you find, 
As homeward lights appear? 
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«Gold, the hard gain of labouring 
years, 
My little wealth, I bore; 
And, as the wave above me rears, 
To Heaven I gave my hasty prayers, 
And sought to swim ashore. 


‘Up, up and down the,sea I strove, 
Oft dash’d beneath the foam ; 

The threat'ning seas against me move, 

Seas that I used, a child, to love, 
They wash’d my native home. 


«* A last convulsive effort gave 
My limbs a deaden’d weight, 
When the fierce sea, I thought, my 
grave, 
Heaved up a strong and friendly 
wave, 
And earth received my freight. 


«* Above my exhausted body stood 
A youth of evil eye, 
Who watch’d me cleave the briny 
flood, 
And, thirsting for a deed of blood, 
Had doom’d a wretch to die. 


‘¢ T mark’d his ill-intention’d aim, 
* Though grief my utterance bound, 
Yet, as the nearing mischief came, 
My sinews felt their wonted flame, 

I smote him to the ground. 


«“ Yea, seized the knife himself had 
raised 
Against his victor’s throat ; 
Bright the malicious lightnings blazed 
Upon the blade, as if they praised 
My courage as I smote. 


“ Say, bloody night, why I survive 
The gold which care compiled ? 
_Why for myself no blow to give? 
Yes, I’ve the wound. IL live! I live! 
I struck against my.cHILD, 


«* My child! my child! my fallen 
boy !— 

A wrtah that, robbed the wretch— 

I brought thee dust for which men 


sigh, ; 
But gave thee to the vile and dry, 
Where lazy maggots stretch! 


The House on the Hills.: 
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** Months I was mad, while fiery 
thought 
That dismal night renew'd : 
I with the whispering breezes fought, 


Often to smite my shadow sought, 


As if a foe pursued. 


‘. Mean-while, they placed my wicked 
son 
Beneath the churchyard stone ; 
But, when my reason’s dawn begun, 
I stole him—'twas by moon-light 
done,— 
I stole his precious bone.” 


The man his shrivell’d features turn’d 
To the small corner’s cleft, 
There .erumbling. bones. mine eyes 
discern’d, ’ 
O’er which this 
mourn’d, 
All which the worms had left. 


human. monster 


“* Now far from man, unbless’d, un- 
known, 
I wait mine hour to die, 
Or murmuring o'er yon withering 
bone 
Curses for prayers, that lend their 
tone, 
To breezes listening nigh. 


“ Oh, then a merry time ig.mine! 
Grief echoes far and near, 

L hear the frighten’d cattle whine, 

Nature becomes a funeral shrine 
Where I create a sphere. 


“A shrinking fear in those, whom 
chanee 
May hither bend, I see. 
They rush in terror from my glanee, 
I curse in silence their advance, 
I bless them when they flee.”’ 


Small coins I from my pocket.drew, 
Such as poor priest might spare ; 

He to his bony treasure flew, 

I, as my homeward steps pursue, 
Offered a silent prayer. 7s 


Temple Ewell, Kent. 
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‘Tue following narrative is by the 
Baron von Auffenberg, one of the 
most spirited and glowing of the Ger- 
man dramatic poets, It is extracted 
from his account of a Pilgrimage to 
Granada and Cordova, and gives 
perhaps a better view of the state 
of Spanish misrule than a more la- 
boured disquisition could furnish. His 
pilgrimage was performed in company 
with a Swiss gentleman, whom he in- 
troduces only as “ Carlos,” and who 
plays a prominent, though not a very 
heroic part in the following adven- 
ture. He calls it “ A Night of Ter- 
ror at Valencia,” and it certainly 
‘seems to have been deserving of the 
name ; though we cannot help think- 
ing that if Carlos had been Williain 
Tell, or the Baron Guy of Warwick, 
the isste might have been different. 
There might have been worse odds 
than three to two—but to the tale. 


A dismal day of clouds succeeded 
the bright sunshine of the Easter fes- 
tival. I visited several more of the 
innumerable convents and churches of 
this cify, which give a convincing 
proof of the inexhaustible wealth of 
the Spanish priesthood. The wea- 
ther grew worse and worse ;—dull and 
depressed, as if I had encountered the 
simeom, I betook myself to the table 
d’hote of the Funda, where the first 
object that presented itself was a 
French merchant, who had just ar- 
rived from Barcelona. He was a tall 
haggard-looking man, dressed in dark- 
coloured clothes, with a vast profusion 
of beard, and a most melancholy ex- 
pression on his pallid face. Such an 
object was hei ho means qualified to 
raise my spirits; he reminded me of 
Peter Sehlemihl of shadowless me- 
mory, and his conversation was in ad- 
mirablekeeping with his outward man. 
He spoke of nothifg but wars, earth- 
quakes, cholera, and suicide. He 
smelt strong of camphor ; and, as no 
one seemed inclined to listen to the 
lamentations of this second Jeremiah, 
he addressed his conversation to me. 
When he had asked me what lions I 
had seen—‘* What!” he cried, “have 
you not been to the Hospital yet ?>— 
my dear sir, ’tis the prettiest sight in 
Valencia.” 
and when I had put down his recom- 
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This was in character; , 










mendation in my note-book, and de- 
termined on visiting the hospital next 
morning, he seemed encouraged to 
pour forth his grumblings more freely 


than before. He growled about the 
weather, the dinner—the meats were 
bad, the dishes ill dressed—and at last 
it was quite a relief to me when he 
falsified his own judgments on the 
cookery, by eating so copiously of 
every dish that came in his way, that 
he found it impossible to talk any more. 
During dessert, he rose and walked 
to the window. After he had looked 
for some time at the sky, he came 
back, and muttered (almost as if he ° 
were pleased at the prospect) ‘ Any 
one that wishes to see a good stiff 
storm’ may go down this afternoon to 
the seaside. A bad look-out for the 
shipping—lives lost—bankrupteies— 
bodies washed ashore,” et cetera, et 
cetera, and da capo. When at last 
this bird of bad omen left the room, 
many a hearty “Valgate Satanas!” 
hurled after him, showed that the 
Spanish part of his auditory were by 
no means prepossessed in his favour. 
Carlos and I, however, were glad to 
avail ourselves of his information, as 
neither of us had yet seen a sea- 
storm; and we accordingly walked 
along a beautiful road, ornamented 
with splendid trees, to the Villa Nueva 
de Santa Maria, as the little seaport, 
about a mile and a half from the eity, 
is called. It is also sometimes called 
El Grao. It was about six o’elock in 
the evening when we reachedit. The 
bay of Valencia is always rough, being 
exposed to almost every wind; and on 
the present occasion a regular bor- 
rasca was raging. The sea was 
earth-coloured ; from time to time tho 
waves, white-crested, and higher than 
the house-tops, came rolling in, while 
the east wind howled every moment 
more fiercely, as if it enjoyed the hide- 
ous sound itself had made. All the 
thunder-voices of the mighty deep 
seemed let loose. A frigate in the 
distance struggled like some ocean- 
spirit with the increasing tempest. 
No wonder that this magnificent scene 
made us forgetful of every thing else. 
I declaimed and spouted all the poetry 
I could remember suitable for the oc- 
casion, and was not very unlike De- 
mosthenes, with the exception of hay- 
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ing no pebbles in my mouth; and 
Carlos, I have no doubt, would have 
also sung hymns to Neptune, if he 
had not been busy collecting mussels 
and other shells that were cast on shore 
by the violence of the storm—for 
Carlos is a conchologist, and thought 
of his cockles and periwinkles almost 
as much as of his Homer and Byron. 
The rage of the elements grew with 
the darkness; the foam of the waves 
gleamed as if with lightning. The 


hollow sounds of the abyss seemed to. 


sound upwards from the depths of the 
lower world, and it was only when 
night had fairly set in that we could 
tear ourselves away from the grand 
and exciting speetacle. El Grao was 
already quite deserted ; scattered lights 
along the coast glimmered dimly 
through the darkness, and along the 
roads belated travellers were hurrying 
towards the city; some on horseback, 
and some in their light tartanas. It 
was about nine o’clock when we came 
to the sea gate, and we found it 
closed. When we begged permission 
to enter, a low voice advised us ‘to 
pass on to the left (a la iz guierda) 
where we might perhaps still get in, 
for here it was impossible : the strong- 
est orders had been given to admit no 
one after the doors were shut ; no, not 
if it were St Vincente himself.” This 
took us a little aback ; but we obeyed 
the recommendation, and walked to- 
wards the Puerta Real. 

“ After all, Carlos,” said I, “’tis 
no great matter; we only lose" the 
fandango for to-night, and sleep in the 
open air.” Scarcely had I said this, 
when I heard something creeping 
softly ; and in a moment, as if fallen 
down from heaven, or sprung up from 
the other place, a broad-shouldered, 
thick-set man stood before us, dressed 
in the wild, romantic costume of the 
labradors, or labourers of that dis- 
trict. With a very submissive voice, 
and many bows and cringes, “‘ The 
caballeros,” he said, “ are belated. 
O, Madre de Dios, so am I—so am I! 
But, chi! chi! I know the guard at the 
door ; I will speak to them; they are 
sure to let usin. Chi! chi! vamos 

untos.” : 

Carlos muttered curses on the sea, 
‘on the mussels and periwinkles, and 
the long face of the melancholy French- 


man. 

As yet I had no res een and I 
knew rf was not usual in Spain for 
one man to attack two. We reached 
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the Puerta Real. In the middle of it 
is a long slit, about two inches wide, 
perhaps an inlet for smuggled cigars. 
Throughthis opening, our companion, 
the labrador, carried on a conversa- 
tion with the sentinel. ‘ Two ca- 
balleros are out here—great gentle- 
men—Chi! chi, centinela!—open the 
gate—the caballeros are strangers— 
they will be grateful, you may be 
sure.” 

“ I will give you two duros if you 
get us in,” whispered Carlos to our 
advocate; and I immediately perceived 
an involuntary movement of surprise 
in that gentleman, and an alteration 
in his voice ; after this he pleaded our 
cause as if he were not in earnest. He 
now advised me to give myself out as 
harbour-captain, and then they would 
be sure to open. But I perceived the 
trick and its object, namely—to seize 
me as an impostor, and squeeze as 
much money out of me as he could. 

Before I had time to answer, I 
heard Carlos cursing our evil stars 
more than ever ; and with some cause, 
for immediately a voice said, quite 
close to us, ‘* Buenos tardes, cabal- 
leros,’’ and two other fellows in the 
same dress approached us—one of 
them very tall, and the other a short 
stout man, who carried a full bottle 
of wine. 

‘¢ We are lost men,” whispered Car- 
los—“* Oh! that infernal sea!’’ 

My suspicions now rose at once to 
the highest pitch. ‘* We must leave 
this at all hazards,’’ I said, “or this 
night will probably be ourlast.” Of 
this I was well convinced; for the 
three men began a low muttered con- 
versation among themselves, but al- 
ways, when they thought we were 
observing them, mixed with bursts of 
laughter, as if they were talking of 
some merry adventures. ‘* They are 
laying their plans at this moment 
against our lives,” said Carlos; there 
is no hope for us—alas! alas!” 

Just as he said this, the short man 
let fall his wine bottle on a stone slab 
near the door, and as he stooped down, 
cursing his ill lnek, I saw him gather 
up a good many stones, and wrap them 
up in his red-coloured mantle. The 
tall fellow, in the mean time, posted 


himself on the other side of us, as if 
they suspected we might try to make 
our escape. Our first acquaintance 
spoke again to the sentinel, whose only 
answer was, “ Noda! noda!’’ It was 
now half-past nine—we heard itsound- 
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ing from the church - towers... .The 
man seemed to breathe more freely, 
and stretching himself joyfully up, he 
said, in a tone that evidently showed 
his happiness, ‘‘’Tis é6f no use, ca- 
balleros.; at this hour. the keys are 
always given up into the comman- 
dant’s hands; but at four o’clock the 
relief.guard comes, and the gates are 
ope You had better come, and 
spend the time with us till then.” 

** Tengo una buena casa” (I have a 
good house), said the little man, in 
an ominous whisper ; and I now felt 

ersuaded they would try to get us 
into the suburb, to be able to attack 
us the more securely. 

Our situation was deplorable enough, 
and particularly mine. We were quite 
defenceless—even my leaden-headed 
stick I had left behind, and I had no- 
thing but a small pocket-knife, with a 
blade of about two inches long. I had 
with me eighty Napoleons in gold, 
and in a bag the money for our jour- 
ney to Madrid, amounting to two 
hundred guldens, also in gold ; for, in 
the funda, there was no place I could 
safely stow it away, not even a cup- 
board that would lock... I had also.a 
gold watch with me, the chain of 
which had attracted the marked atten- 
tion of the party.. The sentinel now 
hallooed to us—‘*‘ Off with you, in the 
devil’s name—back from the gate!” 

*‘ Vamos juntos,” said the three 
men, and stuck to us. closer than ever. 

I cannot, comprehend what inde- 
scribable fatality it was, thatled us to 
go with them, and not, rather to re- 
main near the gate, in. spite of the 
notice of the sentinel. We were partly 
ashamed to show such an appearance 
of alarm, and partly we laid our plans 
as we went.along, to save ourselves, if 
possible, by the window of whatever 
house they took us into. I determined 
to try our fortune at the first gate 
again ; and as the sentinel. warned us 
off with more anger than ever, we re- 
tired. I cannot describe the presen- 
timent of some overhanging evil that 
now took possession of me. The sky 
above looked black and lowering, and 
over all sounded the dull hollow roll 
of the tempestuous sea. I felt more 
depressed and agitated at that moment 
than during all that followed. I was 
walking in front with the man who 
had spoken to us first ; the tall man 
followed in the middle ; while the little 
one had joined himself to Carlos, re- 
peating his exclamation of «* Vamos! 
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. to go further over the. bridge. 





{May, 
vamos!” I soon beeame aware that 
the fellows had led us away from the 
gate, and towards the great bridge: 
Peacefully shone the lights of.a clois- 
ter of the Trinitarians on. theother 
side, which I had observed during the 
day ; and a new hope of deliverance 
gave me fresh strength. I resolved 
to rush to the door of the cloister, and 
shout forassistance—* Ayudaal Rey |” 
—the usual cry im distress... But at 
this moment Carlos positively 4 

e 
first man altered his tone, and spoke 
bullyiagly,—** Whom do you take us 
for, sehors? .We are good men and 
true (hombres de bien) ; to. h—Il with 
any one that doubts us!’’. .I made 
signs to Carlos, pointing to the clois- 
ter, and pretended to be in high spirits, 
to deceive the trio. 

“ Let us go with these good fel- 
lows.; they are honest Valencians, we 
will have a jolly night in their houses. 
They are brave Spaniards; and to- 
morrow they can come with us to the 
funda, and wewill, pay them the 
double of the reckoning, for we have 
no money with us now. Vamos! We 
will have dancing and singing,\ and 
all sorts of merry-making, in the house 
of a gallant Spaniard. We. are. no 
Frenchmen; a, German and ‘a Swiss 
will get on right well with the noble 
caballeros. Vamos! vamos tl” 

With consternation 1.observed that 
the first man only answered, me. in 
monosyllables—a coldshort ‘si, si” — 
and. increased his pace., Under us - 
rolled the waters of the Guadalavier, 
and we rapidly reached the other side, 
I now drew my knife in preparation 
for my desperate venture, and. sidled 
constantly towards, the .cloister..: I 
sang with all my might—‘ Amis, la 
matinée est belle.’ Immediately I 
heard three separate clicks! and 1 
knew that the springs of their navajas 
were touched ;,.the first man at the 
same time saying to.me, sternly— 
‘* Aura, pezetas paur la pobreza” (now 
money for the poor). .The long knife 
glittered in his hand—the cloister lay 
scarcely fifty yards from us,.and, mad- 
dened by rage and despair, I made: 
the attempt. .I sprang like a baited 
tiger.on the, labrador, in. hopes of 
reaching his eyes with my short knife; 
but I sank, as if thunderstruck, to tle 
ground, from a crashing blow on the 
head with a stone, thrown by the man 
who. followed. in the middle. I was 
half senseless, but seen rceoyered ; for 
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and°despair; © I howled and bit all 
round like a wild beast—all three had 
attacked me; and Carlos had saved 
himself, as he was a little way behind. 
He could not have helped me, even if 
he had staid, as he had not even a 
knife with him. While I live I shall 
never forget those dreadful figures, as 


they stood above me, darkly relieved 


upon the cloudy sky. The courteous- 
ness’of the little man was the most re- 
volting thing of all. In a quiet mild 
voice he kept saying to me, “ Callese 
ud,” (be silent). ** Mire ud la santa 
pobreza’’ (behold the holy poverty). 
‘* Be‘silent, my dear sir—the money, 
dear sir—I beg you will be silent ;” 
and at every word followed a stab. 
Instinctively I had thrown myself 
on my left side to guard, as long as 
possible, the region of the heart. With 
my right arm and foot I managed to 
parry a good many thrusts, which were 
principally aimed at the breast and 
body. It was-evident they wished to 
finish me-as quick as possible, as they 
were afraid my friend; who had es- 
caped, wotld make an alarm at the 
gate: The first villain stood before 
me with his drawn dagger, and called 
hurriedly, Las unzas, demonio! 
Las unzas,; ladron! El dinero paur 
la pobreza.” The tall one, in the 
mean time, tore-‘away my watch. A 
thought: at that moment ‘struck me, 
whieh proved my salvation. I threw 
the raseals my purse, and exclaimed, 
‘* Aqui, aqui;—mi’ todo! — (there, 
there—iny all!) © Santa Virgen!” 
Whether it was the sight of the gold, 
or my exclamation ‘tothe Virgin, they 
left: ‘off for a» moment, and looked 
greedily into the purse. The little 
one then’ observed a ring upon the 
little finger of my right hand, and as 
it did not come off quite easily, he 
drew a large gardener’s knife from his 
pocket, and tried to cut off the finger. 
{ guarded myself as well as I was 
able, but at last he got off the ring, 
and.a piece of flesh at the same time. 
The last rage of a dying man now 
got hold ofme:''** Maldito seas,’ I 
exclaimed, ‘con padre, madre, y hyos 
—punnatero |" (Curses on you; your 
father; mother, and children!) Pun- 
natero is a national term of reproach, 
impossible to’ be translated ; ‘but this 
is the’ greatest: imprecation that can 
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already I'felt the cold knife as again 
and again it'dug into my flesh. ‘Stub 
followed’ stab. This ‘deliberate mur- 
der made ‘me mad with indignation 
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be uttered in Spain, as it is belicved 
sote diabolical influence resides in it. 
A deeper stab, however, was the only 
answer, and it entirely took away my 
senses. I felt my muscles straining 
in agony ; and, with “ maldifo!” on 
my lips, I sank backward, resigning 
myself to death, and fainted. I must 
have lain there full ten minutes ere 
my senses returned. For the first mo- 
ment I was unconscious of what had 
befallen me. There was a rushing in 
my head, as if the Turia had been 
flowing through my brain. I could 
not move a limb ; and, if I may speak 
poetically, my soul stood on tiptoe on 
my body, and prepared for her last 
flight. I can by no means account 
for what befell me then; for, at the 
moment when I scarcely knew my own 
name, when Death’s scythe, as it were, 
had almost cut off the ego from my 
existence,’ I, as clearly as I ever saw 
any thing in my life, saw the room 
where I was born, and where I had 
passed my childhood. It seemed as 
if I were in it, and some little time 
elapsed before my consciousness was 
completely restored. Gradually, all 
the circumstances of my unhappy po- 
sition recurred to me. The cloister 
that was so near me showed its lights 
—so peaceable, so clear—but its gates 
were closed! There I lay beneath 
cypresses, roses, and plane-trees—a 
paradise—where fiends had sacrificed 
me; and the deaf insensate church 
stood near, listening to my groans! 
and my murderers, I thought, might 
enter it to-morrow to hear mass, and 
confess that they had stumbled on a 
dead body, and so escape suspicion, 
and be innocent men as‘ever. But I 
cannot venture to describe the thou- 
sand thoughts that passed through me 
at that moment—thoughts so rapid 
and various that they were above all 
ordinary exertions of the mind—but 
the thoughts were there. 


‘‘ For we’re o’ermastered by the hours of 
might ”— 


and by the great and true God! that 
was an hour of might! 

I committed my soul to heaven, and 
praying that hell might be the portion 
of my murderers, stretched myself 
painfully out on the cold ground, and 
calmly expected death. } 

In a short time I ‘heard a rustling 
noise, about thirty or forty yards off, 
and, with renewed consternation, per- 
ceived that those Christian Catholic 
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savages were coming back again. 
Perhaps they had hidden themselves 
to observe that all was quiet, and were 
now returning to bury the corpse. It 
was fortunate for me that Espina had 
been my Catalonian teacher, for I 
heard the little hyena muttering, 
« L’echarmos nel aigue’—(we'll cast 
it in the water). 
* With supernatural strength, from 
the instinct of self-preservation, I re- 
called all my forces. To walk was 
impossible, but I thought I could ma- 
nage to creep, and I accordingly crept 
slowly and painfully towards the 
bridge. The murderers looked all 
round for me, and I heard them as 
they followed in search. The horrible 
thought now seized me that they 
would overtake me, ‘and, after com- 
pletely plundering, throw me. from 
that vast height into the deep Gua- 
dalavier, in which I should have been 
engulfed, without leaving any trace 
of my destruction. The villains were 
not more than twenty paces behind 
me. I could-move no further forward, 
and leant myself, groaning in agony, 
against the high parapet of the bridge. 
I do not wish to make myself out 
wiser than I am ;—where the learning 
of the professor, the policy of the 
statesman, the faith, ay, even of the 
Christian, is of no avail—there se//- 
preservation sometimes saves us—a 
flash of instinct illumines the dark- 
ness of the soul; and it was this, and 
nothing more, that inspired me, in the 
risk I was in of so horrible a death, to 
ery out, “ Here!—sentinel!—here 
they are!—come on, my friends— 
quick, Carlos, quick ; there are the mur- 
derers |—Ayuda al Rey! Ayuda!” 

In spite of all my pain, a grim sort 
of scorn took possession of me, when 
the assassins, like cowardly hounds as 
they were, ran off, fancying that jus- 
tice was at last awake. But that, un- 
fortunately, was not the ease; she 
slept as sound as ever; and I was de- 
livered from death only by the same 
mysterious instinct that teaches the 
hunted deer to double on the dogs— 
the fox to bite off the leg that the trap 
has caught—that says to the wounded 
whale, dive down—to the threatened 
eagle, soar aloft! 2 

I now crept over the bridge, sup- 
porting myself on the breastwork, and 
stumbling onward from statueto statue 
of the numerous stone saints which 
adorned the niches. On the other 
side, two immense dogs, attracted by 
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my noise, came up to me; but they 
were a great deal more compassionate 
than my fellow-men, and contented 
themselves with licking the blood 
from off my boots. At this moment, 
Carlos came towards me with many 
grievous exclamations, pale as death, 
and disordered. Even now I think I 
hear his ‘* Oh, povero Giuseppe!,” 
He had knocked in vain at both gates ; 
and now, with the utmost difficulty, I 
managed, with his assistance, to crawl 
once more to the Puerta Real: He 
besought them, by the pitifulness of 
God, to open to a dying man. He 
placed me on a stone at the gate. I 
felt no pain from my wounds, only au 
increasing weakness, and neatly in- 
tolerable thirst. He passed my letter- 
case, with the certificate of my resi- 
dence (which itself is an extract from 
my passport) through the slit—it was 
returned—but the door remained fast. 
Within we heard a serenade, which 
was given in front of a palace. He 
eried out for them to send to the com- 
mandant. ‘ He is asleep,” was the 
comforting answer. “ Then I will 
shame you, by dying at your door,” 
I groaned out. Carlos now hurried 
me away; for, at the other side of the 
bridge, he had seen lights in one of the 
houses. Towards it he helped me, 
and craved admittance for a person in 
a dying condition. At the word 
‘* moribundo,” the light was instantly 
extinguished, and not a sound was to 
be heard! Again, he took me near 
the gate, and called for them to admit 
us—in vain! in vain! I should cer- 
tainly have died upon the gate-stone, 
had it not been that Carlos saw two 
men coming over the bridge. “Stay 
here,”’ he cried ; “ they are coming 
again!” He went up to them, and 
found they were two armed watchmen 
(hombres de armos) who enquired 
into the cause of the disturbanee. 
They came to me with Carlos, and 
helped to convey me into the suburb 
Ruzzaffoh, where we found admission 
in a mill. The woman of the house, 
when she saw my blood-stained visage, 
nearly fainted. A council was now 
held as to what should be done with 
me; and it was resolved to carry me 
to the house of the surgeon of the 
suburb. Meanwhile, I had remarked 
in a corner a flask full of wine. Im- 
pelled by my horrible thirst, I slipt 
towards it umpereeived, and drank 
greedily. The frightful mixture of 
delight and agony that I experienced 
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from the draught, it is impossible to 


describe. When the watchmen per- 
ceived it, they blamed me severely ; 
but I doggedly answered, ‘“ Quiero 
morir!"’—(I wish to die). In spite of 
my weakness, a fiery glow ran through 
me; they gave me up for lost, and 
carried me softly and gently further 
on to the surgeon’s house, and laid me 
in a great wooden arm-chair. The 
surgeon came. It did me good to be 
once more in friendly hands. I was 
undressed and examined ; they count- 
ed the wounds, and the surgeon num- 
bered them with a sigh—veinti-tres— 
twenty-three ; such had been the num- 
ber of stabs; aiid even now I retain 
the scars of twenty. Three were 
slight picadures, as they are called in 
Spain. The strength of the wine ex- 


cited me to a sort of half-insane irony, : 


and I exclaimed, ‘“ Here sits the mur- 
dered Cesar!" and fell into hysterical 
fits of laughter, which renewed the in- 
tolerable pains I had experienced at 
first. I threw over my letter-case and 
money-girdle to Carlos. Whilst the 
surgeon wrapped some temporary 
bandages round me, several people of 
the suburbs came in. The eighty 
Napoleons I had preserved, were 
counted in their presence; and the 
people cast many looks of suspicion 
upon Carlos. He wasnow, therefore, 
in as bad a condition as I was. A 
speedy death might deliver me ; but if 
I died, he would be held for my mur- 
derer, and would have great difficulty, 
though he sacrificed half his fortune, 
in seeing his fatherland or his bride 
again. He has often told me since, 
that at that moment he envied me, 
suffering as I was. The cannibals 
had apparently struck the girdle, which 
in so far saved me, by not being easily 
penetrable. I had a deep breast- 
wound near the heart, two stabs close 
together in the lower part of the body, 
thirteen in the right arm, two in the 
foot, two behind the right ear, and 
three lighter wounds or picadures in 
the neek and the right side—facit, 
twenty-three. 

Towards midnight, my agonies be- 
gan. When they tried to lay me on 
a mattress, I screamed so as to. waken 
the whole suburb. It was the utmost 
extent of torture ; and it was only on 
the chair, and bent nearly double, that 
it was endurable at all. The wine had 


naturally inflamed the wounds; my 
breath grew shorter, and at every in- 
halation I felt the pain. 


IL could have 
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taken poison with pleasure. Carlos 
prayed the whole night through ; and 
I exerted the last remains of my 
strength to establish. his innocence. 


.The surgeon, resolving to let me die 


as easily as possible, gave me strong 
cordials, mixed with opium ; the alle- 
viation was only momentary; and in 
this way, in the expectation of death 
every instant, I spent a miserable 
night in the arm-chair. In the morn- 
ing, at four o’cloek, Carlos hastened 
into the city, accompanied by four 
men. A splendid spring morning 
succeeded the storm. The sun shone 
clearly on my blood-stained counte- 
nance; and for the first time a settled 
melancholy possessed me. But the 
horror of despair soon vanished before 
the clear light of heaven; and, as it 
was now all that my bodily sufferings 
allowed me, I thought, with many a 
pang, on my distant fatherland, and 
the friends who made it dear to me. 

At six o’clock, the Aleaide Mayor 
made his appearance, with four clerks 
and two surgeons. They all despaired 
of me. One of them, who thought I 
did not understand him, allowed me 
to drink the cordial; and as it imme- 
diately awoke my sufferings, and I 
screamed with the anguish, he said, 
*¢ Es un sennol de la muetta” (’tis a 
sign of death.) The magistrates had 
already taken Carlos’s deposition, and 
they now took down my declaration, 
as it is called, and I gave it, interrupt- 
ed by many pauses. 

My countryman, Heinrich Elch, 
with several more Germans and 
Frenchmen, now arrived. My good 
compatriot, who had indeed only once 
met me before, had taken means to 
secure my admission te the great hos- 
pital ; but I was no longer in a state 
to be removed. I would sooner have 
died than have placed myself in a 
tartana with all those wounds. They 
covered me up in my sleeping cloak, 
which Carlos had brought with him, 
bound my head round with yellow hos- 
pital cloths, and six labradores ecar- 
ried me in the arm-chair, accompanied 
by half the population ef the suburb, 
into Valencia, The magistrate and my 
new friends followed in tartanas. I 
thought now it was for the last time I 
saw the glorious blue sky, or inhaled 
the balmy breezes of spring ; and full 
of sadness, I saw the red crucifix at 
the high-walled Puerta del Cid, close 
to the gate through which I was ear- 
ried. The multitude that: erowded 
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after us were sent back; and I was 
carried by side-ways to the. hospital, 
which is also called Casa de la Mise- 
ricordia, and was deposited in the 
great Sala de los heridos (hall of the 
wounded), 

A cloister of nuns is attached to this 
magnificent establishment, in whose 
praise I can never say enough; and 
their duty is to. attend upon the sick. 
The nuns are called Hyas de la Cari- 
dad (Daughters of Charity), and do 
honour to this noble appellation. 
Amidst excruciating pains, and in the 
presence of four physicians and all the 
surgeons of the hospital, my wounds 
were carefully sounded, and bound up 
with the utmost attention. We 
have never had so bad a case,” said 
one of the elder surgeons. One of 
the younger ones, to whom I took a 
great fancy, Don Bernardo by name, 
exclaimed, on every new wound he 
discovered, ‘** Ah, los picaros!” (ah, 
the villains). The binding up lasted 
more than an hour, and at the end of 
that time the physicians retired, giv- 
ing further directions as to what was 
to be done; but I read in the expres- 
sion of their faces, that my case was 
desperate. 

Two Jesuits now visited me, and 
enquired if I wished to confess and 
communicate. I answered in the 
affirmative. Henry and my other 
friends were then asked to retire. 
The Lady Superior of the convent 
now came to me—an honourabledame, 
called Sor Paula Figuero, of an An- 
dalusian family—attended by two 
nuns. They comforted me, recom- 
mending me to the favour of God, 
and with their own hands hanging 
round me, with many prayers, the 
“ Virgen del carmen,”— whose image 
is called the last comfort of the dying, 
(* el oltimo consuelo de los agoni- 
zantes.””) This made an indescribable 
impression on me. Soon after this a 
confessor appeared, who, far from 
terrifying me on the brink of the grave 
with the thunders of God’s wrath, 
spoke mildly and impressively a few 
words of consolation, gave me abso- 
lution, and prepared me for the ex- 
treme unction. 

Now came the sad procession with 
the host, preceded by sacristans bear- 
ing lighted torches. I received the 
sacrament and extreme unction, and 
solemnly the choir of priests uttered 
over me the Requiescat in pace. No- 


thing ever affected me so much as 
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this, My pain diminished by degrees; 
and, motionless, I gazed on a splendid 
erucifix that hung at the end of the 
hall, where formerly a chapel had 
been. I longed to have my bed re- 
moved to where,it was, and my wish 
was gratified, evidently much to, the 
satisfaction of the nuns. Many wound- 
ed people were lying in the hall; I 
attended not to their groanings, but 
gazed ever—ever—on the sun-illu- 
mined image of the Redeemer. 

The reader need not be under any 
apprehension that I am going to dis- 
gust him with therepulsive experiences 
of an hospital.. I will pass over, as 
quickly as possible, the seven weeks 
I spent in the Casa de Ja Misericor- 
dia ; yet I cannot altogether omit 
some account of them, for that noble 
and benevolent establishment still lives 
in my grateful remembrance; and, 
besides, it is not the fate of every tra- 
veller to see Spain in this point of 
view, and to get an insight into her 
hospitalar and conventual institi- 
tions, 

The arrangements in this beautiful 
hospital—which consists of a number 
of spacious halls, many laboratories, 
an enormous and truly royal kitchen, 
a contiguous cloister with its church, 
besides a mad-house and a receptacle 
for foundlings—are truly exemplary. 
At five every morning, I saw the first 
cura arrive; this is the name of the 
rounds which the physicians and sur- 
geons make three timesa-day. First 
came two surgeons to my bed, with 
two assistants and an hospital atten- 
dant. The elder of them, whose name 
was Don José (Joseph), examined 
the wounds very carefully, and spoke 
in a low tone of voice to the others, 
because he observed that I exertea 
myself to understand him. It was 
then their duty to arrange the band- 
ages, and do whatever else was ne- 
cessary. The younger one, whom I 
have already mentioned, Don Ber- 
nardo, was the only one who did not 
give me up. After the chirurga- 
nos came the medico, accompanied 
by six assistants, of whom two took 
down the particulars of my case in 
writing. The exhibition of the me- 
dicines prescribed, and of the cooling 
draughts (refrescos), was a part of the 
duty of the nuns, who kept constantly 
coming and going. The lady su- 
perior visited the sick wards some- 
times ten times in a day, and several 
times also during the night. As the 
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nuns, besides all this, had their reli- 
gious duties to go through, it may be 
easily imagined what efforts and self- 
sacrifices these labours of charity must 
, give rise to. 

On the second day, the wounds on 
the lower part of my body showed 
symptoms of inflammation, and it was 
thought impossible that I could live 
more than twelve hours. Notwith- 
standing the immense quantity of blood 
I had lost, the physician ordered me 
to be copiously blooded ; and I heard 
him say, as he went out of the hall, 
‘ elso es el oltimo remedio.” Onthe 
first insertion, no blood made its ap- 
pearance ; and the hospital attendants 
shook their heads, and said they 
thought it was of no use giving any 
more trouble to a man already half 
dead. After much preparation, and 
many endeavours, Don Bernardo suc- 
ceeded at last in obtaining a flow, and 
said, in a tone of deep feeling, -in an- 
swer to their opinion, “ Don’t despair 
of him till I give up all hope.” This 
uncertainty between death and the 
hope of life, is almost more painful 
than the certainty of the worst. 

Every evening, a nun prayed he- 
side the sick; and the doors of the 
adjoining wards were thrown open, so 
that from all sides the solemn Ora 
pro nobis, sounded like a chorus of 
spirits, A Jesuit chaplain with four 
brethren had the night watch ; there 
are always eight present in the day- 
time. From time to time, I heard 
the tinkle of the little bell that is borne 
before the sacrament, and the deep- 
voiced chaunt of the officiating priests. 
When they sang the Miserere on 
their homeward way, the sick person 
was in extremities: Those who died 
were always laid out with their faces 
uncovered at the mass for souls. - 

On the third day, as my wound fever 
had somewhat abated, the Alcaide, 
with a great number of officials, visit- 
ed me. He-was a quiet, contemplative 
looking man, and was accompanied on 
this oceasion by Carlos, Heinrich, eight 
or nine Germans, principally artizans, 
several Frenchmen, and among them 
the noble and humane French Consul, 
Gauthier D’ Arc—an honourable man, 
and worthy to bear his heroic desig- 
nation. I was asked if I felt myself 
strong enough ‘to see some people who 
had been arrested off suspicion. Not- 
withstanding my miserable state of 
debility, the excitement ‘of having a 
chance of vengeance took possession 
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_ This, however, was observed 
.by my friends, who cautioned me pri- 
vately not to point out the murderer, 


of me. 


if I wished to save my life. Ifa sin- 
gle Valencian were on my account 
sent to the galleysor condemned to the 
garrotte (a punishment they have in- 
troduced instead of hanging), I might 
count with perfect certainty, in case 
I recovered from my wounds, on hay- 
ing the whole tribe of the labradors, 
with their drawn knives ready, and 
bound by an oath to revenge their 
companion. But as revenge was 
equally dear to me, I beckoned to Don 
Bernardo, and implored him by the 
head of the Saviour, pointing to the 
crucifix, to inform me if there was 
indeed any hope of my recovery, and 
I would die contentedly if he would 
tell me the truth. ‘‘ Hay todavia es- 
peranza” (there is still hope), he whis- 
pered in reply, with a solemn asseve- 
ration ; and I expressed my readiness 
to see the prisoners. They were 
brought into the hall—about six-and- 
thirty labradors, and gardeners from 
the Alameda, all dressed alike. The 
crooked cut in my finger had made 
the police officers suppose it not un- 
likely that some of the labourers who 
were employed in pruning trees in the 
Alameda had a hand in the business. 
Hideous, double-distilled gallows faces 
appeared at my bedside—rascals whose 
only days unstained by crimes had 
been spent in the galleys. The police 
had raked together the off-scourings 
of Valencia, on the supposition that 
at all events one out of the three as- 
sassins would be among them. The 
innocent I had no difficulty in dis. 
covering at a glance; for they looked 
me boldly in the face, grinning with 
rage and hatred, looking daggers at 
me, stroking their long beards, and 
stamping with their half-naked feet. 
It was certainly by no means compli- 
mentary for them to be arrested on 
such a suspicion, and brought before 
the bed of a person about to die. The 
sun illumined those brown Salvator 
Rosa countenances, while perfect si- 
lence was preserved throughout the 
hall. All eyes were fixed on me, and 
the clerks stood by with pen in hand, 
like spirits of wrath, ready to insert 
three names in the book of condemna- 
tion. Burning’ with hatred. and re. 


verge, I gazed fixedly first on one, 
then on another, till at last 1 disco- 
vered a little man, of four or five-and- 
twenty, who snoried like a boar, while 
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his face was covered with perspiration. 
He kept constantly changing his po- 
sition, and could not look at me with 
composure. 

That is the man ! 

The thought rushed through my 
brain like fire. My friends motioned 
me to be quiet. The Alcaide and the 
attendants gazed at the man with their 
dark, searching Valencian eyes, and 
turned again, full of expectation, to- 
wards me. I begged they would ask 
that sefior to speak. The magistrate 
addressed him, and I heard in reply a 
sweet, courteous voice, that trembled 
out from a breast in agony; and I 
recognised in a moment the “ callese 
ud,” “caro sehor,” &c. &e. For a 
moment I determined to risk all, and 
accuse him on the spot. The other 
two were certainly notthere. Twice 
the whole party exchanged theiy hats 
and mantas, and presented themselves 
before me—and every time I disco- 
vered the little man, who could not 
bear to look at me. God only knows 
whether he was really one of the rob- 
bers; if he was not, the extraordinary 
resemblance I have spoken of among 
the countenances of the Valencians, 
might have been the cause of great 
injustice. I also called to mind, that 
my fixing my eyes on him in sucha 
way might destroy his self-possession ; 
and, besides all this, Carlos could not 
recall any particulars of his appear- 
ance. I considered all these things 
carefully, as well as the advice of my 
friends. I had a great struggle with 
myself, and kept the suspected people 
in their disagreeable situation full five 
minutes. At last I said, “ No, sir, 
I can recognise no one.” The little 
man breathed more freely, and looked 
round him evidently relieved. They 
were told they were at liberty ; and, 
exhausted with my efforts, and the 
agitation of my expected revenge, I 
sank back upon the bed, and was left 
alone with the physicians. 


The Baron Von Auffenberg, whose 
desire of vengeance does not seem to 
have affected his father confessor or 
the nuns with any seruple as to his 
Christian frame of mind, recovers his 
strength and, it is to be hoped, his- 
philanthropy at the same time. He 
resolves to make up for the dulness of 
his hospital residence, and enters into 
all the gaicties of the city of Valencia. 
The reader may have remarked, in 
‘the previous narrative, a certain pain- 
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ful fishing for sympathy, and a labo- 
rious dwelling on his mere physical 
sufferings, at all times the most un- 
heroic of subjects, and may have felt 
no great respect for the courage or 
fortitude of the noble author ; but 


plain description is not his forte. He 
flags sadly in unadorned narrative ; 
and is only really good and entertain- 
ing when he gives way to his dra- 
matic furor, and presents us with dia« 
logue and stage effects, We have, 
all of us, read accounts of bull fights 
till we have been sick of the very 
names of matadors, picadors, and 
all other sorts of doors connected with 
the amphitheatre ; yet we think there 
is so much life and novelty in the fol- 
lowing scenes, that they will be plea- 
sant reading this fine weather, even 
after the graphic accounts of Southey 
and Blanco White. The conversa- 
tion and sentiments of a Spanish mob 
we have no where seen so well repre- 
sented ; and, in fact, the whole ap- 
pearance of the arena, the audience, 
and every thing belonging to the 
sport, are brought more vividly before 
us than it would be possible for any 
other style of description todo. We 
begin our second extract without more 
preface, and call it— 


THE BULL FIGHT OF VALENCIA, 


These strictly national and highly 
popular shows are here undertaken 
by the Hospital. It buys the bulls, 
collects the fighters (quadrillas), and, 
generally, combines the exhibition 
with the other festivities of the feast 
of Corpus Christi. Six weeks before- 
hand, nothing else is spoken of ; and 
the night when the bulls are driven 
into the city from Rincon de Los 
Marlises, a district on the Turia, is 
an occasion of unlimited rejoicing. 
Each bull has a name given him, and 
careful enquiries are made as to what 
breeding-ground they come from. 
Little pi are prepared for the be- 
nefit of the afficimados, as those are 
called who are enthusiasts in the © 
amusement, on which they mark with 
a pen the wounds a bull receives, the 
number of picadures and banderillos, 
and if he stands the first or seeond 
stab of the matador. My readers 
have read, of course, many accounts 
of those spectacles ; but I wish to in- 
vite them to be present themselves at 
the scene, and, therefore, I choose-the - 
dramatic form— Vamos! 
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THE CURTAIN RISES. 

‘The bright sun of the twentieth 
July illumines a large and tastefully 
built wooden amphitheatre. On ben- 
ches, chairs, and in boxes (tertullias) 
sit ten thousand people. - Time—a 
quarter to two o'clock. Exposed to 
the heat of the sun are the work- 

ople, fishermen, sailors, and. per- 

aps two thousand labradores, for 
every village of the Huerto has pour- 
ed out its population, and many have 
come even from Marviedro and S. 
Felipe. The more respectable spec- 
tators sit under shelter. The female 
rank and beauty of Valencia, richly 
dressed in their national costume, fill 
the boxes. Cortejos move about in 
all directions with refreshments. The 
heat intolerable, the ampitheatre full 
as it can hold, for a detachment of 
hulans have just cleared the circus. 
An old woman makes a rush to the 
door. Universal uproar, hissing, and 
whistling. 

« Ah la viejah! (out! out !)—Chi! 
chi! vaga! vaga!” 

* Silencio! silencio! chi!” 

(Hideous noises and stamping with 
the feet). 

* Silencio! chi!” 

Great barrels are brought in on 
cars, and, by means of long leather 
tubes, the circus is well watered. The 
corregidor appears in his box. 

Many voices. * Viva! viva! viva!” 

Others, “ Chi! chil—he’s always 
too late.” 

“ Viva! chi! chi!” 

‘* Es un afrancesado! silencio! ca- 
rai!” 

« Chi! chi! silencio!” 

The sellers of refreshments clamber 
every where; one stands on my shoul- 
der. 

Voices. * Orgiata quien? Quiere 
orgiata? (Who'll buy ?)— Agua! 
agua! fria la agua!—Quien quiere 
aqua ?”” 

Many voices. “ No hay plaza!” 
(no room here). 

“ nant fria! Fria la agua !—a—gu 
mw {”” 

A sudden uproar, mingled with 
whistling and hissing. One of the 
directors of the fight, dressed in 
flaming red, enters, followed by eight 
servitors in uniform, with daggers and 
bonnets. He proceeds to the box of 
the corregidor, and is about to read 
the laws of the fight. 

All the labradors. “ Fuera! (out!) 
—Fuera con el cangrejo!’’ (Out with 
the lobster! out! out!) 
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The nobility in the tertullias. “ Si- 
lencio, caballeros !” 

Great rattles are sounded from all 
quarters. 

“ Fuera! fuera! vaga! vaga! chi! 
chi! ya empezon! (they're beginning !) 
Agua fria! orgi—a—a—ta|!. fuera! 
silencio! chi! chi!” 

Several thousand magnificent fans 
are constantly in motion. 

Chorus of ladies. * O ! que calor!” 
(how hot it is!) 

«“ Orgia—ta! fuera !—chi! chi !”— 
(Three thousand whistles—fifteen hun- 
dred rattles.) —** Off! off!” 

The unhappy official against whom 
all these noises are directed walks 
quietly off with his attendants. 

All the snobs. ‘ Bien! bien! va- 
gan ustedes! bien !” 

One with stentorian voice. ** Ah los 
euervos!” (the crows). 

Chorus of snobs. ** Los cuervos! 
malditos sean los cuervos |” 

The nobles. * Silencio, caballeros !” 

The ladies. « Oh Dios! que gente!” 
(what people!) 

The cathedral clock strikes two. 

* Silencio—o—o—o !” 

Immediate stillness—expectation. 

The corregidor throws a key to 
another of the directors, who lets it 
fall. é 

Snobs. “ Chi! chi!—hiss—s—s—s 
—mal hecho |” (ill done). 

Many voices. “ He can’t get the 
key |” 

Thousands. * Reventete, grulla !” 
(burst, erane!) 

The nobles. 
silencio !” 

The ladies. “ O que gente! que 
gente !—que calor !—O Dios !” 

The director stands at the door that 
leads to the place where the bulls are 
kept. 

A voice. “ Stand up, grulla! 
lencio ! 

A trumpet sounds. Deep silence. 

The opposite door is thrown open, 
and, amid innumerable vivas, enter 
the quadrilla de toreros (quadrille of 
the bull-fighters). 

All, ‘Chil, viva! viva! Viva 
Montes el divino” (the godlike Mon- 
tes. 

Pe nobles. * Viva la estrella de 
Sevilla!” (the star of Seville.) 

All. * Viva! viva! viva!” 

The matadors, otherwise called es- 
padas, or swordsmen, pass in front of 
the quadrilla. The four banderilleros 
follow ; then six capistos and chulos, 
with cloths and red flags; then the 


* Silencio, senors! 


Si- 
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picadors, on horses covered with yel- 

‘low leather and iron, with long thick 
lances, endinginasharpiron point about 
three inches long, and clothed in blue 
jackets, bedizened with gold, and hats 
ornamented with dark brown ribbons 
and flowers.. The whole quadrilla, in 

_ the national Andalusian costume, glit- 
tering with gold and silver, presenting 
a chivalrous appearance. 

(Innumerable vivas). 

The reserve picador rides off. The 
two others start forward in full career 
to the wooden fence at the left hand, 
near the bullentrance door. The ban- 
derilleros stand behind them; then 
the capistos ; and, still further back, 
the matadors. The assistants all re- 
tire into the space between the circus 
and the spectators. 

Deep silence. The hearts of those 
who are unused to such scenes beating 
audibly. 

In the box belonging to the Hospital 
enter a priest with the sacrament, to be 
administered to any of the wounded ; 
beside him several surgeons, bearers, 
and servants. 

Three notes of a trumpet. The 
bull door thrown open. 

The bull Tormento, black as night, 
and bearing prodigious horns, rushes 
madly in, and dashes at the picador 
Sevilla. He wheels his horse to one 
side, saves it from the horn, and 
pierces the bull’s neck, without moving 
in his saddle. The bull stands for a 
moment on his hind legs, beat back by 
the force of Sevilla’s thrust, and hur- 
ries forward to the middle of the ring 
where it looks round, bleeding and 
amazed. ; 

(Prodigious thunders of applause.) 

All; «* Bien! bien!—bravo Sevilla! 
Bien ! viva!” es 

The picadors change places. The 
capistos irritate the bull with their 
flags, which he attacks, foaming with 


rage. He rushes on the men. They 
leap over the fence, 

(Great laughter). 

A Voice. “ Bien, golondrinos !” 


(good, swallows !) 

All the ladies scream. 

Tormento has upset Rodriguez and 
his horse. The horse dies. Rodri- 


guez lies pale as death, half supported 
against the paling. The bull rushes 
towards him. A capisto succeeds in 
attracting its attack to.himself. 
(Hooting and hisses), 
“Mal hecho, 
done) — chil chi !” 


Rodriguez ! — (ill 
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Other voices. * Silencio, es muerto!” 
(He is dead). 

Snobs. * Dead!” 

Ladies. “ Ai! ai! sefor!” 

(Screams again). j 

Tormento has caught a capisto on 
his horn, and tosses him high in air. 


All. ‘ Mire! mire! mire!” (see! 
see! see!) 

The ladies. ** Ai! senor! Ai! 
Dios!” 


Labradors. ‘ Muerto, carajo!— 
bueno el toro!—(well done, bull)— 
Bien ! bien!” 

Rodriguez and the capisto are car- 
ried out. The bull rushes at Sevilla, 


who pierces him again, and parries 
him beautifully. 

(Tremendous applause). 

All. ‘ Bravo, picador! Bien, Se- 
villa !” 

The labradors (stamping and 


growling). * El picador de la reser- 
va!—(the picador in reserve). “ El 
picador de la reserva!” 

Rodriguez, who had been thought 
killed, rides into the ring on another 
horse. He is still pale. ie 

All. ‘ Bravo, Rodriguez! Bien!” 

Others.‘ Where is the capisto ?” 

An attendant. ‘ Muerto.” 

The ladies and strangers scream 
again. 

Tormento has the horse of Rodri- 
guezonhishorns. Rodriguezkeepsthe 
saddle. The horse falls over—he saves 
himself. The bullunsat him fiercely— 
the capistos get in its way—Rodriguez 
pulls the horse up again, its entrails 
hanging out nearly a yard—he spurs 
it as it limps on, the blood falling in 
streams. 

The labradors (with diabolical up- 
roar). * Ahai! Heaqui! los tripos!” 
(the entrails). 

(Universal exclamations). ‘ Los tri- 
pos! los tripos!” ; 

The ladies hold their fans before 
them. Miia g 

Some voices. * Dismount, Rodri- 
guez !” go 

Others. “ Stay on! Stay on!” 

The horse sinks down and dies. 

(Great uproar and delight). 

The bull attacks the horse he had 
first killed, and tosses it on his horns. 
Rodriguez staggers off. 

Vorces.. “ Bien toro! es bueno 
el torito! Bien, toro, bien!” 

A trumpet sounds. 

The banderilleros spring forward 
against the bull, erying “ Hup! hup!” 
When.be runs at them they jump 
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aside, letting him pass under their 
arms, and planting their gaudily orna- 
mented banderillos in his neck. 

The bull is maddened. He springs 
all fours from the ground. « Clouds of 
dust mingled with the smoke of blood. 

(Great triumph. ) 

«* Bien hecho! Hup! hup!—bravo! 
viva! viva !—hup! hup!” 

The bull has now eight darts stick- 
inginhis neck. Heis furious, rushes 
after a capisto, and leaps over the six- 
foot-high paling in pursuit. 

Voices. ‘ Save yourself.” 

Other voices. Stay where you 
are.” 

The ladies. «Ai! Dios! ai!” 

All the assistants jump into the 
ring. The bull rushes forward through 
one of the numerous doors. The as- 
sistants fly in all directions. 

(Great laughter). 

They escape to their seats. 

(Sudden excitement. Tremendous 
shouting). 

«* Viva Montes! eh, viva!” 

Montes has performed a master- 
piece. Armed with along pole, he 
has attacked the bull and sprung clean 
over him when he made his rush. 

(Tempestuous acclamations). 

A trumpet sounds. 

The bull is busy with the dead 
horse. Montes appears again as a 
matador, and approaches the corregi- 
dor’s box. 

Voices. * Silencio! silencio !” 

(Stillness.). 

Montes. * Now will I, with God's 
help, and the protection of Our Lady, 
put this bull to death. God save the 
King and the Royal Family.” 

He throws his montera (or cap) into 
the air. 

All. * Viva el Rey! Miestro Seftor 
Fernando Setteno. 

(Perfect stillness). 

Montes, followed by the foot- quad- 
rilla, stands in front of the bull, which 
stares at him, roaring. Tormento 
attacks the red cloth of the matador. 
Montes slips nimbly aside—this is re- 
peated amidst cries of hup! hup! six 
times. 

- sudden earthquake of approba- 
tion). 

At one blow, without blood, Montes 
kills the bull, and sticks the espada 
up to the hilt in his neck. Tormento 
falls on his knees struggling to the 
last, a dying hero. 

¢ Acclamations). ‘* Muerto! Muer- 
to bed 
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Garlands, flowers, and copies of 
verses, shower down on the illustrious 
matador, whilst the dead bull is. 
dragged at full gallop from the ring 
by four mules hung round with bells. 
The quadrilla resumes its former po- 
sition. The dead horses are dragged 
out by the empleados. Trumpets are 
sounded. ‘The door flies open, and 
the second bull appears. With some 
few differences, six bulls are thus in- 
troduced, one after the other. No 
other accident occurs, and few horses 
are wounded. The first and last bull 
are generally the best; and I now lift 
the curtain once more at the closing 
scene. 

EVENING. 

The seventh bull is dragged out, and 
the quadrilla is stationed ready for 
action. 

Voices. * Who comes now ?” 

Others. ‘ El Sarco,” (the name 
of the eighth bull). 

Several voices. 
one?” 

Some sailors. ** We saw him driven 

He’ll do wonders.” 

Voices. * Orgeata!—agua!” 

A voice. “‘ Tormento was their best.” 

Another. ‘ Es buona el Sarco. 
You shall see ; but ’twill soon be dark. 

Many citizens and women. * Mala 
hora” (too late). i, . 

Trumpet sounds three times. 

El Sarco, a splendid black and 


“Is he a good 


in. 


white Andalusian,. rushes in, looks 


round, and walks solemnly into the 
middle. 

(Howlings). “O, O, Vaga la ca- 
bra !—(Off! she-goat !)—O, Vaga! 
chi! chi! si!” 

(Whistling and hissing). 

(Uproarious cries). * O, O, la ca- 
bra! O, la vaca!—la vaca de la bo- 
da !—( Wedding cow) !—Silencio!” 

The picadors change places. The 
pe trots towards them; and turns 
tail. 

(Hootings). ‘‘ Maldita sea la vaca! 
O, O, la cabra!” 

El Sarco remains in the middie. 
Sevilla rides at him. 

Many voices. “ Brayo; Sevilla!” 

Others. ‘ Mos. adelante !—(more 
forward !)—mos adelante, carajo.” 

Voices. ‘* What sort of Sevilla is 
this ?”” , 

Others. _“ Not the old one—mos 
adelante!”’"—(N.B. The further a pica- 
dor follows a bull into the ring, the 
more dangerous). : 

s¢ Mos adelante, Sevilla!” 

2p 
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Sevilla thinks he has done all re- 
quired of him by the laws of the amphi- 
theatre, and rides back, retiring his 
lance. The former favourite is now 
in great disgrace. Hissing, rattling, 
whistling, and all manner of insulting 
noises. 

(Huge disturbance). 

Voices. _* Que es esto Sevilla ? 
-Vaga! Vaga, fantastico! O el embus- 
tero!—(the deceiver!)—O el maulon! 
—(the false rascal!)— Adelante, pun- 
nateroO! O 1” (Rattles, catcalls, 
stamping, whistling.) “ Adelante, de- 
monio! Asi no se gano el dinero! 
(deserves no money). Oecl pejepolo— 
(the stockfish !)—Vaga, vaga! Pun- 
natero de Sevilla!’ This lasts some 
time. Sevilla’s Andabusian pride is 
roused featfally. He shakes his head, 
and swings the lance in a rage; and 
casts scornful glances even up to the 
dadies, who pity him. He rides again 
against El Sarco, whe is still quiet. 

Many voices. “ Bien, Sevilla—mos 
adelante! Hombre! bien, hombre!” 
' He rides further forward. The 
bull retreats, shakes itself, and stamps. 
Sevilla drives him from the middle of 
the place, and holds the lance-point 
under his nose—(the most daring 
thing that can be done). 

(Immense applause). 

*¢ Bien, Sevilla! viva! viva! Bien, 
hombre t viva }” 


(The ladies seream). 
The labradors. “ Look! look ! 
earajo!"’ 


El Sarco gets under the horse m a 
moment, and tosses it and its rider in 
the air, dashing them down, so that 
the horse falls dead upon Sevilla. The 
capistos try to attract the bull, but it 
remains quietly walking beside the 
fence, and looking at the spectators. 

(Confused exelamations). 

Some ery, ** Viva Sevilla!” ofbers 
blame the phlegmatie El Sarco. 

Labradors. “Fuego! fuego! fire! 
fire |'"(to rouse El Sareo). 

(Confusion for some time). 

- A man is passed from bench to 
bench, and kicked down stairs. Up- 
roar. The bull stands unmoved. The 
banderilleros set crackers and squibs 
round his neck. Amidst the explosion 
he stands inveloped in smoke and 
dust—from being calm and phlegma~ 
tic, he becomes wild, and at 
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Rodriguez, springing so high, that the 
horn wounds the horseman’s side. 
The picador falls. 

(Shouts). 

Voices. ‘* Ah, ah, mire! Heaqui!” 

The loose horse galleps round. El 
Sarco tosses him, ripping open his 
bowels, so that they trail on the 
ground, 

Snobs. 
Ah! ah!” 

It gets rapidly dark. The danger 
of the quadrilla inereases. Smoke and 
dust invelope the ring. : 

Labradors. ‘El pieador de la 
reserva! Ah, ah!” 

Rodriguez is carried off with great 
difficulty. Sevilla lies under his horse, 
protected with all their powers by the 
eapistos. The pieador de la re- 
serva, Jose Fabré, rides in. 

Voices. * Buenos tardes, senor” — 
(good evening; sir). 

The bull rushes at him, and over- 
throws man and horse. 

(Immeasurable acelamations), 

‘‘ Bien! bien !—bravo Sareo—bien ! 
bien !” 

Three horses are now lying dead. 
Fabré is stunned, and is led off, © Se- 
villa is there alone ; and the bull has 


* Ah! ah! Buena el toro! 


not yet received a seratch. It rushes 
madly at the. dead horses. An ama- 
teur from among the labradors 


volunteers to attack the bull, amidst 
universal applause—a strong coarse 
fellow, that has been for some time 
with difficulty kept back. Sevilla 
plants a stab at enormous risk. 

(Vivas). 

The amafeur appears on eee 
dressed im Fabré’s jacket and eap. 
El Sarco runs at him, and tosses man 
and horse. 

(Vivas and laughter). 

With his pride very much lowered, 
the champion sneaks off.- Sevilla’s 
horse falls, after another rush. 

(Unbounded applause). 

It is now nearly dark. The .ma- 
tador Montes attacks the indomitable 
Sarco, who has now slaughtered five 
horses, and disabled two pi 
After five minutes admirable play, he 
succeeds in planting the death-stroke, 
and, amidst tumultuous applauses, 
exeunt omnes. 


Tae. Curramw Fatas, 
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PROSPECTUS OF A HISTORY OF OUR FAMIBY, 


« The proper study of sawhiid—is man.” 


If is am interesting fact, aiid one 
which belongs exelusively to this age, 
that thete is an tniversal taste for 
Biography = “ Sécret Memoirs” == 
‘* Private Correspondence” —*‘ Renii- 
niscetices’’«=** Recolleetionsy’”’ and all 
other devices by which it is possible 
to peep into the lives of characters of 
departed greatness or littlemess. No 
wonder, then, that when an usurper 
dies; who has raised himself to a 
throne, and deluged 4 coritinent in 
gore, a thousand pens should be dip. 
ped in ink, to unfold the designs; and 
trace the rise and progress, the decline 
and fally of such a man. But a con: 
queror is not the only theme on which 
a goose-quill deignsto perform its part : 
fiddlers and singers, actors and dancers, 
demagogues and pickpockets, in short, 
any body who will but be kind enough 
to die, is sure to be immortalized, if=s 
a Homer can be found to portray his 
Achilles, This is the day for péople 
to talk, and vapour, and fight, and 
strut, and puff themselves into notice, 
for each will find his ddmiréts; Mr 
Owen of Lanark, M. Papineau of Ca- 
nada, Mr Morison and his pilis-all 
become celebrated when alive--how 
doubly valuable when dead! . Ag they 
cach leave the world, some panegyrist 
will be found to lead their merits. 
their rebellion, their physic—in large 
quatte volwnies, embellished aceord- 
ing to the best principles of their art, 

How improving is the study of bio: 
graphy for the formation of rising ta- 
lent; which may there seey as in a 
glass, the ways and means by which 
to steer its coutse through this 
strange world, But notwithstanding 
the Lives” whieh are always pour. 
ing from the press, tone Rave the di- 
rect object in view with which we pur- 
pose to enlighten waa thiverse ¢ we, 
having the privi being amonest 
the initi pry Arte undér all 
the dross thé teal gery thereforé we 
understarid how Napoleow atose to 
greatness, Mahomet to be a prophet, 
the popés of Rowié infallible, His. 
tories have beens and will again be, 
written of those extri indivi- 
duals, bat tot on the plan we p ; 
We have thought it high fittie thie lio- 


nour of our family should be made mia- 
nifest, and, im consequence Of this re- 
solve, have for many years been ili. 


gently eimpleyed in the - ¢o i. 
tion 6f a standard wadhindagueliy a 
comprehensive Universal History of 
the splendid, ancient, and illustrious 
House to which we have the hotiour 
to belong: ‘The more we study and 
write upon the subjeét; the more we 
find left unwritten. Since the period 
of the French Revolution our task has 
become that of hourly toil, for the plot 
has thickened, and the aetors have be. 
eome more numerous than in any other 
given epoch of tine ; but as our themé 
begins with the Creation, and goes 
through every empire and nation; it 
will not astonish the gentle reader to 
learn, that the preposed work cannot 
be contained in less than a thousand 
volumes § and even then, how small a 
part will have been told} 

Bat, when we ammounce that the old; 
potent, magnificent family of Humbug 
is that to which our talents have been 
devoted, surprise wilh cease; as all 
must allow that a wiset) ridher, or 
greater house nevér existed _ the 
earth. In this prefato tch of 
our plat, we cat but briefly allude to 
even the most imposing names amongst 
our kindred, who are numerous as the 
stars of heaven ; and-marny individtals 
wlio (had we time and space) would 
have been noticed in our pages, can 
how only be mentioned in the list of 
worthies in ouf last volume, whieh 
will by # sort of index as to the col 
lateral branches of @ genealogical tree 
whieh overshadows the known world. 
Iv taking a bird's-eye view of oti 
stibject, the diffierlty seems to be com- 


pression; atidy a9 We omit all whe 


havé Hot figured prée-eminently in their 
own sphere of action, our accounts 
ate more interestifg than may be ima- 


As our design is fo trace the rise, 

ogress, and doniitfion of the Huni- 
ngs, it becomes tis t6 follow the ex- 
of al biographers, atid coni- 
pen se Sineomraanien 
record yh we Have any positive 
information. What sik yee We. 
fore the fittie which we all the Crea. 
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tion, we do not profess to know, as 
not even the oldest Welsh MSS. have 
any higher data, nor any Chinese do- 
cuments which we have consulted 
have any thing satisfactory as regards 
talking, thinking, writing creatures. 


- We are often gratified by the disco- 


veries of geologists respecting the 
earliest eras of this globe, and more 
especially of the earth’s existence for 
millions of ages; and if they do not 
all quite agree, and the theory ad- 
vanced in one year is overturned by 
that of the next, yet by and bye we 
expect they will arrange something 
amongst themselves, and in the mean- 
while we shake hands with most of 
them, as part and parcel of our family 
circle, although we believe many of 
them are notat all aware of our affinity. 
In an antique volume, which gives 
intimation of circumstances which 
happened in the year one, we find 
authentic testimony of the first ap- 
pearance of our great ancestor on 
this scene of things, together with 
oblique hints as to his unrivalled ta- 
lents. The book to which we refer is 
in the Hebrew tongue; but as its 
contents are not in unison with the 
— or practice of our great and 
regal house, we merely notice it, as 
an early register of events from which 
we may gather our facts. It is there 
stated, that soon after Adam and Eve 
were placed in Paradise, a sublime 
personage introduced himself to the 
latter, and, by his guile and flattery, 
induced her to transgress a law which 
had been given. All this may be 
found elsewhere, as we allude to the 
occurrence purely for the purpose of 
showing from what source is derived 
that principle which has pervaded 
every member of the family since that 
time. The august individual of whom 
we now speak, is, in the first instance, 
known by the appellation of “the 
devil.” In the original, this is a term 
of high distinction, but from some 
change in the meaning of words, it 
has since become one of reproach; 
nevertheless he has been deified and 
worshipped by many titles and names 
a onourable, ;_ and although in 
urope he is not treated with the 
outward esteem, which he has a 
right to expect from the devoted chil- 
dren who flourish under his own im- 
mediate auspices in those flourishing 
states, yet few dare deny their parent, 
and much credit they dohim! 


The pictures by which he is repre- 
sented are too gross and frightful to 

be more than mentioned by the grave 

historian, and may be considered as 

the rude efforts of unenlightened ages. 

It is as cruel as it is unjust to repre- 

sent him with hoofs and tail, as if he 

were Mr O’Connell himself, or the 

model of Lord Monboddo’s theory 

oye that ong subject ; but for those 

who wish ‘the devil to have his due,” 

we would request them to look into 

Lavater’s works, where they will find 

all that could be desired, in a splendid 

head, in which is set forth to the best 
advantage every distinguishing family 
feature, such as envy, malice, hatred, 

subltety, &c., &c. ; all these words we 
know have strangely different mean- 
ings in an English dictionary, to those 
in which we of this exalted race apply 
them; but were we to have gone on, in 
what many well-intentioned but stupid 
people call the ways of truth, upright- 
ness, integrity, and so forth, we should 
not have made the figure in the world 
we ever have—absolutely we should 
not have had even a beginning. 

In the first volumes of the work will 
be found a lengthy philological es- 
say upon the derivation of the ancient 
cognomen Humbug, which will be 
traced through the Saxon, Teutonic, 
Syriac, Sanscrit, &c., to the Hebrew 
language, which is proved by the best 
Cambrian authorities to bethat spoken 
in Eden. 

The Diversions of Purley will be 
thought a dull book when compared 
with our learned disquisition. There 
is no other noble name which has been 
transmuted into so many useful parts 
of speech, or which has become idio- 
matic inthe English tongue. A Duke 
of Wellington has given his name to a 
pair of boots, an Ear! of Sandwich to 
a Vauxhall slice of beef or ham placed 
between two similar portions of bread 
and butter; a Lord Stanhope hashad 
the honour to name a gig; a Mr Mac- 
intosh has the profit of selling every 
body an upper-coat designated by his 
appellative—but these are poor dis- 
tinctions. Look at the word humbug 
—there is at once the noun; to hum- 
bug is become a perfect verbyeregular, 
i , and compound; humbugging 
an excellent participle; Aumbug! a 

ositive interjection. Moreover, there 
isa** sweet confectionary plum,” which, 
in our youthful days, we remember by 
the melting name of humbug. 
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In this short prospectus of our de- 
sign we are obliged to pass over in 
haste the Egyptians, who had the.ad- 
vantage of possessing a priesthood, 
every member of which was a sworn 
brother of our house. Much new in- 
formation will be presented to the 
public upon the Greeks, their elegant 
mythology having a strong claim upon 
our notice; and singularly interesting 
matter will be unfolded to the scholar 
and divine in those pages which relate 
more particularly to the virtuous 
mothers of the gods worshipped in the 
Morea,—the amiable characters of Ju- 
piter and Juno,—the power of Cupid 
—the deeds of Bacchus. 

The modern Greeks may have 
changed their faith in some points, 
and, instead of the images of Apollo 
and Minerva, may have those of St 
George and St Agatha; but we are 
pleased to know they hold the prin- 
ciples of our family as firmly as their 
more celebrated progenitors ; and, if 
not quite so distinguished now as in 
the olden time, we really think they 
are just as worthy. 

The Romans began, according to 
the precepts of our universal code, by 
propagating the pleasant story of Ro- 
mulus and Remus; this answered so 
well, that Numa and Egeria soon be- 
came a circulating marvel to exact 
obedience to strong rulers and new 
laws, and the rude people, being’ ga- 
thered into a nation, subdued all 
around them. Their conquests went 
on for ages, until they triumphed over 
the world. This was no easy matter, 
and cost much loss of life and limb ; 
but one set of hardy warriors arose as 
the other fell until at last Rome ap- 
peared in all her pomp and ‘pride. 
** They who possess the highway to 
the East have the treasures of the 
globe,” and such the Romans found it 
to be. Palaces and temples, columns 
and arehes, graced the imperial city 
on every side, and never were men or 
statues lodged in grander abodes. 
That was the moment for our illus- 
trious family to arise and enjoy the 
wealth and power which others had so 
dearly earned. We do not deny to 
Julius Cesar the glory of fighting and 
conquering, and passing the Rubicon ; 
yet, if his genius had not been warmly 


tinctured by the privilege ofour alliance, . 


he could not have been the greatest of 
the Roman name. Alas! that such 
a marr should have fallen by the dag- 
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ger of a conspirator, who was too en- 
vious of our increasing influence to 
endure the presence of the laurelled 
chief. We consider the scene of Nero 
fiddling when Rome was burning, and 
afterwards throwing the blame of his 
own bonfire upon his Christian sub- 
jects, as a beautiful specimen of the 
power of our principles to overcome 
all vulgar ideas of justice or pity. 

When the Romans were fast losing 
their name, and their empire was 
daily vanishing, there arose in the East 
a mighty man, of whom we are justly 
proud, as he carried out the theory and 
practice of our family to the highest 
pitch of renown. Need we say this 
was Mahomet? His station and birth 
obscure—his inheritance nothing—his 
name unknown ; yet, by following 
the intuitive instincts of a true-born 
Humbug, he advanced himself to the 
possession of kingdoms, he overthrew 
the idolatrous worship of many na- 
tions, and instituted a religion which 
is chiefly that of devotion to himself. 
If born in obscurity, he died the most 
distinguished individual of his time, 
and is, in consequence, ever to be es- 
teemed as second to none but the great 
head from whence we sprung. His 
memory is held in profound veneration 
by Egyptians and Persians, Arabs and 

urks ; the last of these posséss an in- 
valuable relic, preserved as a sacred 
remembrance of the inspired prophet, 
and exhibited only on the most solemn 
and important occasions. As the Eng- 
lish language has no fit term by 
which we can exactly translate the 
name of this palladium of the Ottoman 
empire, we must leave it amongst the 
‘¢ inexpressibles,” and endeavour to 
make our readers better understand 
our meaning by using a Scotticism, 
and declaring the holy standard to be 
Mahomet’s “* green breeks.” 

We hasten on, taking little notice 
of the Crusades, which were carried on 
chiefly by the fostering care, and under 
the influence of our kindred. About 
that time arose a great accession to the 
dignity and grandeur of our house in 
the established dominion of the papacy 
over the souls, and, therefore, over 
the bodies of men. No potentates have 
ever been such firm allies and brethren 
of our social compact as their holi- 
nesses the popes of Rome. All honour 
and glory be to them, for they have 
ever been the firm defenders and sup- 
porters of the line and lineage of Hum- 
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- bug, Alas! when all was going on 
happily- .when they held in their even 
grasp the balance of power—when they 
eould, by an excommunication, take a 
king from his throne, and place on it 
a minion of their own—when, by the 
simple expedient of a papal bull, they 
could dissolve the allegiance of a whole 
nation to their lawful sovereign—when 
they cquid persuade counts and knights 
to ravage many a fair province, for 
the kind purpose of exterminating, b 
the summary process of fire and sword, 
hereties, who were too dull to believe 
impossibilitics—when, we repeat, all 
these delightful schemes for the advan- 
tage of the popedom, and, doubtless, of 
all Europe, were daily gathering more 
strength and daring, a fieree-minded 
German began to diseover what he 
was pleased to call “ imposition,” 
* frand,”’ * scandalous abuses,” in the 
sale of indulgences, and caused a tre- 
mendous conyulsion in the peaceful 
Catholie Church, which made a fear- 
ful breach in her bulwarks, and awoke 
her from her sweet slumber and re- 
._pose. This Luther was not contented 
with interrupting the proceedings of 
Tetzel, and other tender-hearted ven- 
ders of these invaluable privileges to 
sin, but had the presumption to go on 
further, and rage against other ancient 
modes of faith and practice which had 
been adopted in what are erroneously 
ealled the dark ages, until heclamoured 
and wrote down many pleasing ways 
of obtaining heaven, such us purgatory, 
prayers for the dead, merits of saints, 
redeeming the soul by the paymont of 
money to the priests, who transacted 
the important business for them, and 
who would in these mercantile days be 
-ealled epiritual brokers. But * the un- 
kindest eut of all” was unfolding the 
“ a gg of iniquity,” known by the 
term ‘ Transubstantiation.”” Now, 
if all these ingenious inventions are not 
actually available for the end oo 
in another world, they are remarkably 
agreeable and profitable in this, to each 
arty concerned, and, therefore, why 
not let good alone? The novel falla- 
cies of this singular monk obtained 
largely in England and Scotland ; and 
it must be stated, as a singular fact, 
that wherever these 
ground, our kith and kin are obliged 
to leave the soil and emigrate. How- 
ever, we are thankful to say that to 
this time the true old popish creeds 
and ways hold fast their gripe in Ire- 
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land, Italy, Spain and Portugal, &c., 
&c., where their edifying ceremonies 
are performed with all pomp and cir- 
cumstanee, to their enlightened, learn. 
ed, sensible, thoughtful, followers. © 
It is gratifying to the observant 
mind to pereeiye how adroitly the 
Church of Rome ean escape by her sub- 
tlety through every difficulty, When 
Luther and his stupid disciples de- 
nounced image worship, as not only 
savouring of paganism, but as forbid- 
den by what /e called the seeond com- 
mandment, the Church, dear, kind 
mother of the flock, and likewise of the 
Jleece, not only denied she worshipped 
wood and stone, but turned the eom- 
mandment out more determinately 
than ever from her continental creed, 
with her usual affubility and know- 
ledge of the world she has permitteditto 
be resumed in the Decalogue amongst 
her British subjects. Surely such a 
Church has a right to know what she 
really: does belieyein, butarregant Pro- 
testants, notwithstanding all the Scar- 
let Lady's asseverations as to these 
images and crosses, onaltarsand shrines 
and highways, being merely emblems 
or signs of faith, deny, impiously deny, 
the truth of her statements, and ask, 
with their wonted effrontery, how it 
happens that an old image of the 
Virgin at Loretto is still, and has been 
visited for ages, by pilgrims, as being a 
gracious and pitiful lady, when, with- 
out moving a hundred yards from 
home, these devotees might have pre- 
sented their supplications to a fine 
fashionably dressed Madonna in their 
own parish church? They go onto say, 
** If you don’t worship the image, why 
wont the sign or emblem do as well in 
one place as another; and why wont 
‘ your lady’ at Seville or Madrid, 
raise your mind to high-pressure de- 
votion equal to that old fright at Lo- 
retto?” The Church, * wise as a 
serpent,” never replies to such imper- 
tinent questions. She declines argu- 
ment, but insists upon obedience to 
her doctrines; and where she has the 
Law, the Gospel is not much regard- 
ed. This eagacious method is always 
adopted by her as shortest and best ; 
and as the use of reason or truth is 
generally against her interest, our 
family always with the Pontiff 
in enforeing blind faith in her children. 
In proof of this, we would adduce the 
ease of what we may call the Parallel 
Popes, each elected by a conclave, 
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each infallible, each anathematizing 
the other with wondrous power of 
cursing. Now, the people who are 
for common sense, and all such weari- 
some stuff, wish to know, “ if both 
were incapable of doing or being 
wrong, how it could possibly happen 
two similarly inspired, gifted person- 
ages, should always disagree, and al- 
ways embrace opposite factions ?”’ 
The faith of the Papist must see 
no difficulty, and settles it (we for- 
get how, as we never could discover 
the mystery) according to its prompt 
and decisive manner; and, if there 
should be the power of the “ se- 
eular arm” on its side, they will put 
“ the question” to you, and cavillers 
will find themselves racked through 
and through, till they are satisfied to 
give themselves no further trouble 
upon things which are beyond the 
comprehension of God or man. 
Notwithstanding the grievousschism 
caused by the Lutheran party, much 
of the real leaven of the spirit of Po- 
pery has been disseminated by a sin- 
gularly acute body of men known as 
Jesuits. Loyala, the founder of the 
order, was a master-mind; and the 
brotherhood have not disgraced the 
institution. Holy Ignatius! thou wert 
prompted by St Nicholas himself 
in the concoction of thy noble pro- 
ject. The doctrine of mental reser- 
vation is one worthy of the ‘old gen- 
tleman”’ in person, and has met with 
all the encouragement so useful a dis- 
covery merited from its own fostering 
church, and our honourable family. 


When we see the influence of Le Tel- . 


lier producing the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, we are lost in admira- 
tion at the depth of the Jesuit, who, 
to advance the interests of his brethren 
(and therefore doubly ours), could 
give thousands of his fellow-creatures 
to sword and banishment. We pro- 
nounce it a noble sacrifice of love of 
eountry to party spleen. 

As England will detain us rather 
long, we shall place our grievances 
there, as much as possible, in one 
mass, and must retrograde as to time 
in our narration. 

During a period of profound repose 
to the souls of all Europe, when they 
who had the upper hand kept their 
place by the iron mace, and allowed 
no one to think but themselves, a king, 


named Alfred, ruled over that paltry: 


spot called Albion. Thepeople there 
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were always turbulent ; and whoever 
reigned in that island, had to subdue, 
in the best way they could, the fac- 
tious men, who were ever talking of 
their rights and privileges, and such 
nonsense ; but this Alfred the Great 
instituted a strange thing—a trial by 
jury! where each criminal or acensed 
person is brought before twelve of his 
own grade in society, and cannot be 
condemned nor punished until they 
are satisfied by evidence of his guilt, 
Now, this was undermining kingly 
power and feudal rights with a ven- 
geance: and after a time in that coun- 
try, a monarch could neither behead 
nor imprison a disgraced favourite, 
nor a lorcly baron get rid of a neigh- 
bouring landholder, without being 
called to severe account for his con- 
duct; until at length, in that contempt- 
ible kingdom, there is as much ado 
made about hanging a man, or shoot- 
ing an inconvenient friend, as would 
have sufficed, in “ good old times,” to 
raise an insurrection. Thanks to the 
intricacy and number of the laws, 
many of our dear family contrive to 
raise themselves to wealth and great- 
ness, otherwise this branch of our 
house must have been completely 
humbled by the straightforward pro- 
ceedings of juries and evidence. 

We believe that in every nation 
there are members of our mighty 
race, yet, like the Jews, we prosper 
in some more than others—perhaps 
England has fewer of the legitimate 
line of Humbug than any other civi- 
lized country: but we never despair ; 
and since Stoneyhurst and several 
Jesuit colleges are flourishing, and a 
via media has been discovered, which 
may lead, by a safe and speedy route, 
to Rome, we expect by and bye the 
family may rise, even in this common- 
sense community, to hold the sway it 
has obtained elsewhere. Not that 
Britain does not afford some celebrat- 
ed names to our genealogical table. 
St Dunstan was a host in himself !— 
but we cannot mention a truer heart 
than Thomas-a- Becket. We worship 
in spirit at his shrine, and view with 
ecstasy the otherwise dauntless Henry 
crouching before the lordly priest. 
Sad was the day which saw the pre- 
late fall a martyr to the interests of 
that pure church, and our noble house, 
of which he will ever shine a resplen- 
dent ornament. As voy of a place 
next such a saint.comes Wolsey. His 
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character is doubly interesting as 
statesman and cardinal, all his care in 
the first department merging in the 
last; for he who wears a red hat may 
perchance unbeaver himself into a 
triple crown. How happy was Eng- 
land in having as her prime minister 
one whose heart was always fixed on 
raising himself by any means from 
being a subject of the amiable Harry, 
to setting himself first in the chair of 
St Peter, and then his foot on the 
necks of kings. By all the transac- 
tions which are recorded of the history 
of Europe at that pre period, we 
can pronourice with pride, and with 
no fear of denial, that Cliarles V., 
Francis I., the two or three popes, 
Henry VIII., and every other crown- 
ed head, were each scions of the regal 
house of Humbug. If you doubt our 
poor pen, read over every chronicle of 
the time, and then parse our name 
through every mood andtense, Asa 
fit successor to the mild virtues of 
Henry VIII., came his daughter, vul- 
garly called “bloody Mary.” . Mr 
Waterton, in his late meek “* Auto- 
biography,” designates her “ the 
good.” it is the first time we ever 
had the pleasure of seeing that adjec- 
tive applied to her, save in connexion 
with other words, which together com- 
posed the very uncivil epithet of 
*¢ good-for-nothing.” But new read- 
ings of history are coming into fashion, 
under ‘the patronage of the Humbugs. 
The ingenious Earl of Oxford restored 
to Richard, surnamed “ Crookback,” a 
fine shape and mien. Dr Lingard has 
favoured the public with so many 
“historic doubts” and embellishments 
in his History of England, that he has 
made it a new study.. A writer in the 
French language has lately gratified 
the modesty of La belle France, by 
proving the battle of Toulouse was 
_ gained by Soult. We are in daily ex- 
pectation of meeting with asimilarstate- 
ment as to Waterloo and Wellington. 

In speaking of the revered Mary, 
we must not be so unjust as to pass 
over in silence her affectionate hus- 
band Philip, who can never be men- 
tioned without feelings of deepest re- 
spect for his fine and tender disposi- 
tion. Had his consort lived, they 
probably might have done the English 
the favour to introduce into the land 
the inquisition, Which had been pre- 
viously established by’ the priestly 
power of otir family in Spain, Portu- 
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gal, &c., with so much real benefit to 
the inhabitants. We breathe in si- 
lent awe when we look back upon the 
palmy days of an institution, so well 
calculated to repress the cant known 
by the name of ‘‘ free enquiry” and 
“ private judgment.” Nosuch things 
were ever permitted where the power 
of the holy office was paramount ; and 
how happily did our family flourish 
by the care of our familiar friends! 
Did time or space allow, we could tell 
of gifts laid on the shrines of smiling 
Madomas—of offerings to the broken 
head of St Iago—of visions by nuns 
of our sacred kindred, which brought 
much gain to her convent. . Had it 
not been for the art of our skilful 
party, would there ever have been an 
Escurial, an Alhambra, and other 
sacred fanes, where the most, pious 
frauds were carried on upon our most 
approved principles? Oh, for that 
celestial quill which reposes in plumed 
sanctity.in the quiet crypt of,a con- 
vent in the Peninsula! Had we that 
feather, which dropped from the wing 
of the angel Gabriel (when and where 
the legends state not, for they do * not 
love to be precise’), how would we 
expatiate upon the treasures of the 
Romish Church! ,how would we tell 
of the legs and wings, the noses and 
eyes of saints—often miraculously 
multiplied for the good of. the faith- 
ful! Oh, the silver images, bedecked. 
with jewels and French fashions! Oh, 
the ies and cloth of gold! Oh, the 
revenues, the houses, and,the land 
we possess! Oh, the merits of the 
saints, which. can be turned into 
ready cash! and by the mass—there 
is no ,end of their power. All, 
all, is the reward of the talents and 
industry of our wonderful family. 
Without aur aid, the Latin and Greek 
Churches would have been as. poor, 
and therefore as humble, as the Scoteh 
and Moravian—both of which are,be- 
neath our notice, as we value only 
wealth, power, and grandeur. These 
interesting topics are perpetually al- 
luring us from the main course of our 
details, and weagain return toEngland. 
Much has been said of Oliver Crom- 
well, but no one can fathom him, and 
to this day he is not distinctly made 
out. Yet it is believed he was ‘ one 
of us ;” but as he was ** Protector’’ of 
the realm, and a great man for the 
time being, we place his name on the 


roll of our pedigree. 
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We hold in high regard his merry 
successor, Charles II., who did him- 
self and his country the honour to 
receive a yearly pension from Louis 
XIV., and who, when dying, pro- 
fessed the Popery he had not dared to 
own when diving; probably he had 
travelled abroad more than enough, 
and did not wish again to leave his 
kingdom and crown. Be that as it 
may, his conduct was very impos- 
ing, and the recollection of him- 
self, the beauties of his court, and 
the long-eared spaniels, are embalm- 
ed in our memories as all worthy 
of each other. Since that pleasant 
time, none of our family have sat on 
the British throne—alas, for the sad 
fact ! 

If there be one person in these mo- 
dern times whom we have reason to 
abhor even more than Luther, it is 
Francis Lord Bacon. Before he wrote, 
every man published theories and va- 
garies according to his own tastesor 
fancy, and his opinion was as good 
as another's, when neither could prove 
their positions ; everybody wrote and 
said what they chose without gain- 
saying—which was a very agreeable 
plan. But since Bacon presumed to 
sénd forth his Novum Organum, 
the English expect from all who ad- 
vance new opinions, or exhibit novel 
doctrines, the truth of their state- 
ments to be deduced from facts. Now, 
these are “ stubborn things,” and can- 
not always be had. Indeed, there may 
be no evidence whatever for a plausi- 
ble conjecture, or a vivid imagination ; 
and yet these obstinate people disbe- 
lieve all who cannot show each point 
to be true—little considering that such 
has never been the practice of our old 
family, and they cannot now begin to 
learn. We do not profess to prove 
any thing ; we prefer the established 
custom of saying what is likely to 
promote our advancement, and leaving 
it to work its subtle way. The Ba- 
conian method is abominable, and 
must not be tolerated. Unless some 
stop be put to “ induction, examina- 
tion, and proof,” the Humbugs may 
consider themselves as overthrown, 
root and branch. Yet, happily, this 
will take time to effect ; and so long 
as human nature is humian nature, and 
so long a8 money, power, and fame 
can be acquired by the devices we 


have adopted, we shall not quite 


despair ; but, in the meanwhile, would 
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put all on their guard against 
posite faction. 

In France we have an immense 
circle of kindred. Our family have 
flourished in that kingdom, in every 
deperinient since the reign of Louis 
XI., with undisputed sway ; but in 
this Prospectus we cannot even al- 
lude to the very, greatest amongst 
them, they are so numerous, and can- 
not even give their names, much less 
their merits. We therefore, with the 
utmost reluctance, pass over a cen- 
tury or two, and stop at the splendid 
epoch of Louis the XIV., to admire 
fora moment the monarch who does 
our system so much. credit. Would 
that we might descant at length upon 
the men of his camp, the, women of 
his court—our star was then in. the 
ascendant! And whilst we glance at 
the gorgeous scene, we sigh to think 
such a king, such beauties, such wits 
should eyer die! How charming is 
the example they have left us of liv- 
ing for years in a round of dissipation, 
and then taking a week’s prayers in a 
convent, by way. of. settling old sin 
accounts, and at once recommencing 
with ardour their former pursuits! We 
like that receipt for clearing the con- 
science from remorse for crime, or 
levity of conduct, and would recom- 
mend the pious practice be resumed. 
Peace to the ashes of the lovely Mon- 
tespan, and the dissimulating Mainte- 
non! The letters of the latter are 
edifying specimens of what Johnson 
called the “vanity of human wishes.” 

In this brief notice of the general 
plan of our labours, necessity compels 
us to leap over large divisions of time, 
and, leaving the intermediate reigns, 
we must rest awhile upon the French 
Revolution. This was a very differ- 
ent affair to that which the English 
are pleased to call their, ‘ glorious 
Revolution,” not only in the mode. by 
which it was. carried on, but, also in 
its results, As our power was much 
diminished by that. change of men and 
measures, we leave the British people 
in their own, fancied felicity, with 
much scorn and contempt for their 
conduct towards us. Not-such is our 
feeling as to the French, Revolution. 
How, many Humbugs arose to wealth, 
power, and fame at that interesting 
period, which was cleverly. brought 
about by the talented pens of Voltaire, 
Ronsseau, and others at the head of 
our literary institutions ; and, in con- 
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sequence, their memories are held in 
high esteem by all who valuethe truths 
they unfolded, as being the moving 
eause of the convulsions which de- 
luged Europe with war and bloodshed 
for forty years. 

These savans were so honourable 
in their public characters, so virtuous 
in their domestic circles, so free from 
vanity and envy, so fully imbued with 
the spirit of infidelity, that they must 
ever keep their place in the best affec- 
tions of those who, like ourselves, un- 
derstand our pwn interests, without 
much regard to that of others. 

Thus, we look upon their most il- 
lustrious disciple, the late Emperor 
Napoleon, as one who pursued their 
plans, practised their morality, and 
understood their principles so tho- 
roughly, as to have, by his steady ad- 
herence to their doctrines, reached 
the highest step on the pinnacle of 
fame. None in these days can be 
compared to the man who, by the 
force of his genius, aided by some 
millions of French soldiers, and per- 
haps other adventitious circumstances, 
raised upon the shattered empire of 
France his throne of immortal glory. 
4§ Peace to the soul of the hero!” for 
he was scarcely inferior to the founder 
and head of the mighty house of Hum- 
bug. Our pen lingers whilst we re- 
member the proclamations of this se- 
cond Attila, his style of writing being 
sublimeas well as beautiful. Whatcould 
be more imposing than the phrases, 
‘«¢‘ My destiny,’’ * The Sun of Aus- 
terlitz,”’ «*Charlemagne,’’ * The Great 
Nation,” ‘“ France,” ‘ Those Leo- 
pards,” and every other term by which 
he flattered himself, and the willing 
subjects of his power? We have ever 
admired the benign care he was pleased 
to take of the King and Queen of 
Spain, as a lovely illustration of the 
principles by whieh his government 
was distinguished, and as also showing 
in their true light the kind feelings of 
his heart towards those old regalities, 
and their sapient son, Ferdinand, by 
keeping them out of harm's way dur- 
ing the terrible war which devastated 
the Peninsula for years, owing to 
English interference with his affairs. 
. All unprejudiced minds will allow it 
was quite right for Buonaparte to 
wish the subjection of Britain. So long 
as that nation was intermeddling with 
the Emperor's plan of aggrandise- 
ment, there wags no repose for the 
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consolidation of his schemes, and, 
whilst with their gold they were as- 
sisting all his foes, or fighting. on sea 
and land against him, it was merely 
lawful self-defence in him to -war 
against them in every practicable man- 


ner. The Turks have a saying, that 
such and such a person is a “ misfor- 
tune,’’—in sad truth, Wellington may 
be designated by that very term—he 
had low ideas of the superiority of our 
family, and cared nothing for our 
mighty chief—he therefore went on 
in his own stupid way, helped by the 
riches of England, and the dogged 
courage of his troops, until he most 
unceremoniously, and, we must add, 
uncourteously, dispossessed Napoleon 
of the Peninsula, and ungenerously 
despoiled many marshals and generals 
of laurels; which have never bloomed 
since. Doubtless, the British public 
think this very fine, but they have not 
entered into the feelings of our family, 
ore they would conclude very dif- 
ferently. 

Wellington is a man whom every 
humbug detests ; for he goes straight- 
forward—sword in hand—without any 
deference for finesse or scheming, and 
therefore we shy him, as one out of 
the pale of our communion. Just 
such another was Nelson—perhaps 
the worst of the two—he did not seem 
to have any idea of the value of a 
palaver, or a few fine words, but sailed 
about the ocean as if it were Brit- 
tannia’s own property. Here, storm- 
ing a city which had not the advan. 
tage of being situated in the kingdom 
of Bohemia—there, taking a score of 
islands at a blow—then, shifting his 
sails, intercepting a French fleet, and 
hauling down their colours with as 
little regard to the naval interests of 
that state, as if he had been seizing so 
many fishing-boats. In our view, we 
eonsider these proceedings as very 
ungentlemanly, and we have no sym- 
pathy with such aset of men as British 
sailors. We cannot recall to our ex- 
eellent memory, from the days of 
Drake and Frobisher to those of Nel- 
son and Exmouth, including admirals, 
captains, lieutenants, mids, and crews, 
one, in the whole number, who can 
boast or claim the slightest affinity to 
the illustrious House of Humbug. 
This, we fondly believe, is the reason 
why the officers in that service are so 
slow in rising in their profession, and 
why, upon the whole, they are ne- 
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republic thus early understanding 
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glected, notwithstanding the absurd 
fact, that John Bull always pretends 
the utmost love for every body and 
every thing connected with the wooden 
walls of Old England. 

We would state a fact which is ge- 
nerally believed, and which we record 
as a warning to these our enemies who 
aspire to follow the example of Nel. 
sou, that although he be dead, and his 
body be interred in St Paul’s—yet he 
rests notin peace ;—it is affirmed, by 
those who know the case to be beyond 
a doubt, that his spirit is ever in the 
midst of the British navy—that it is 


- never at rest—neither eomrhander nor 


subaltern ever forget that pale face 
and that last signal. We would 
humbly suggest to the Emperor of 
Russia and the President of the United 
States, the propriety of adopting the 
old and beneficial method of exorcising 
the English men-of-war ; for, whilst 
they are haunted by such a vision 
of departed greatness, there is little 
chance for other nations enjoying more 
than an idea of maritime power. 

We would therefore recommend 
that his Lordship’s soul should be laid 
in that ancient burial-place, the Red 
Sea—if it did no other good, it might 
serve to perplex the Pacha of Egypt; 
and we know of none who would less 
complain of a watery grave than Nel- 
son. 

Our trusty and well-beloved breth- 
ren, the Yankees, have a very pleasant 
mode of winning a name for their 
infant navy. They send out aseventy- 
gun ship and eall her a frigate; she 
meets with a little vessel similarly 
named, with probably but forty guns; 
as a British flag is flying at her mast- 
head, they attack her most man- 
fully, and by weight of metal and su- 
perior numbers of men, the Union Jack 
is lowered to the Stars and Stripes. 
Then the whole of the United States 
sing laud and glory to themselves for 
their prowess, in having taken such a 
ship in such acontest. The real case 
is wisely kept back—it is trumpetted 
over the whole world that an Ameri- 
can frigate has taken an English fri- 
gate—the immaterial circumstances of 
difference in size, weight, men, &c., 
are forgotten in the bulletin, and 
all who are not in ‘the secret, believe 
the British power is declining on her 
own element. How charming is the 
“sight to sair e’en,” to witness a young 
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and sloyerly acting up to our princi- 
s! 

We embrace this opportunity to 
compliment them upon their superior 
knowledge in an ant, which apparently 
they possess by intuition. We believe 
the first settlers in those colonies (such 
as Penn, &c.) held none of our views, 
but their descendants actually out- 
rival the old countries in many de- 
partments, Money-making may be 
considered their chief elegant accom- 
plishment—love of liberty, their pro- 
fessed characteristic—by which must 
be understood the. freedom each citizen 
may enjoy in his own precious person, 
whilst at the same time he may keep 
a hundred black men in the vilest 
bondage—have a pet farm for raising 
Niggers, and turn the penny in his 
own family circle as he best can. The 
fine example of the late President Jef- 
ferson should not be overlooked, when 
touching upon the wirtues of this trans- 
atlantic people, as he understood busi- 
ness so well, as to actually sell his 
own coloured children for slaves! 
How proud a nation must be of sucha 
governor, and how such an amiable 
nation must laugh at the English, who 
have paid twenty millions of pounds 
sterling to redeem a set of blackamoors 
frow slavery, just for the sake of fol. 
lowiig out some strange notions they 
hold respecting ‘ brotherly kindness 
and Christian feeling,” and such folly. 
The United Staters understand the 
value of money too well, to be lured 
by such reasons into giving liberty to 
their helots. Whilst we are writing 
upon this distinguished country, may 
we be permitted to congratulate “the 
powers that be" upon the exact dis- 
cipline and order in which their pro- 
vinees are kept, as we gather from 
official reports, that when a civil war 
is raging on the Canadian frontier, the 
neutral ally on the opposite bank. of 
the dividing river, aid the rebels by 
sending ammunition, stores, and sup- 
plies of riff-raff, and, when reproached 
by the British Government, give, as 
an apology for their breach of faith, 
the ereditable fact, “that they ean- 
not repress the inhabitants,” ‘the 
authority of Congress is not regarded,” 
and so forth ; all of which we believe 
to be true, and affords a fine proof of 
the light weight of the executive 
amongst such avery free people. The 
treaties of the Yankees with the In- 
dians may serve as models for other 
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nations, as regards the integrity of 
their intentions, and the fidelity of 
their observance. 

But we must return from our dis- 
cursive wanderings to the plain path 
of our Prospectus, hoping that the 
warnings and the praise we have be- 
stowed en-passant may be duly ap- 
preciated. 

We. can scarcely forego the plea- 
sure of writing page after page upon 
the subject of our family affairs in 
France, and our love for that country 
has perpetual. cause for increased 
affection. We remember with rap- 
ture ** the hundred days.” How we 
regard with ecstasy the spectacle of 
the great men in Paris changing their 
oaths of fealty three times in about 
three months !—it is a noble specimen 
of the power of the mind to adapt 
itself to our circumstances. With 
satisfaction do we ever return to the 
study of that virtwous man’s character, 
who was long known and felt in the 
cabinets of Europe as “ Talleyrand.” 


‘© We ne’er can see his like again.” 


We consider his talents of first-rate 
order, particularly the versatility of 
his genius in applying every public 
movement to his own peculiar advan- 
tage—witness his aptitude to change 
with every wind of popular opinion— 
his ability to perceive which spoke 
in the wheel of fortune would be up- 
permost when it came to a stand-still— 
and to comprehend at a glance, which 
was “the beginning of the end,” 
There is not a brighter light on re- 
cord, as.a.guide to point out the pre- 
cise mode to obtain power, wealth, 
and fame, and his example is a valuable 
legacy to statesmen. May we.be par- 
doned for changing a few words in. a 
well-known epitaph, and appropriat- 
ing the lines to the Prince Bishop 
—that, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, “ he is now gone to, the place 
where, only, his deeds can be equalled 
or excelled.” 

We had purposed dedicating that 
part. of our, work ,which relates to 
state-craft, to Talleyrand, but, .as his 
lamented death has occurred ere it 
was ready for the press, we have been 
necessitated to change our patron, and 


intend..paying the compliment to 
Pozzo di Borgo, inferior to our dear 
departed cousin perhaps in execution, 
but certainly not in intention. 
Ambassadors are by profession, as 
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well as birthright, of our parentage. 
This privileged order includes all the 
corpes diplomatique, from a minister 
plenipotentiary to an attaché. We 
believe the Russian Court occasionally 
sends twenty of these young Humbugs 
in the suite of an embassy. 

- It is impossible, in a mere prospec- 
tus of an important and universal his- 
tory such as ours, to give more than 
an outline of subjects which will be 
amplified in the progress of the work, 
which is meant, not only to treat of 
the affairs of Europe, but of the known 
world. 

Much information will be given as 
to the polity of the Chinese govern- 
ment in church and state—of the 
golden foot of Burma ; but more espe- 
cially of the sublety of the Brahmins, 
who have wisely involved Hindostan 
in the chains of caste, and by this 
apparently light, simple expedient have 
bound the inbabitants, body, soul, and 
spirit, in the deepest abasement. In 
that land we have numerous relations, 
= a class of men called Fa- 

eers, who are one andall decided Hum- 
bugs. They perambulate the whole of 
India at their leisure, and travel in a 
style which would gratify those who 
admire mankind in “ a state of na- 
ture;” andalthough we have not heard 
that, even in that gorgeous clime, “ a 
pomp of winning graces on them 
wait,” yet, from the best authority, we 
learn they live and die in the full 
“odour of sanctity,” reminding us, 
by this and other circumstances, of 
their brethren and our devoted friends, 
the mendicant friars of Europe. 

We have had most careful investi- 
gations into the mysteries of ancient 
oracles, and have been gratified to 
find every priestess of these shrines 
were faithful daughters of our mys- 
terious house. True copies we give 
of the Sybilline Books and Pastorini’s 
Prophecies, all of which are known to 
be composed, with the best intentions, 
by our writers. 

The volumes upon literature and 
literary characters will be of a most 
interesting and startling nature. The 
English, as is their usual wont, put 
forth their claim to superiority in an 
intellectual and moral point of view, 
even more than in arts and sciences, 
ships and colonies. In our splendid 
history we shall show them in their 
true light, and then leave mankind to 
judge between us. For instance, these 
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people always hold up Newton as the 
connecting link between men and 
angels, as to intellect, humility, and 
temper. They say more than enough 
upon the first and second qualities, 
and as a proof of the latter, worry 


us with adog. Ah! Diamond, Dia- 
mond! we shall portray many a phi- 
losophe who displayed a very different 
temper to io fioweweh 

As to Shakspeare—there is no end 
of their presumption respecting him— 
an absolute A—1 in their list. If he 
were not a humbug, he understood 
our merits, and has given a striking 
instance of the family influence, even 
in the bosom of Richard the Third, 
in a scene with the Lady Anne, which 
is unrivalled as setting forth the ele- 
gant insinuating power of our style. 
Milton is placed by his countrymen 
as one of the three poets of the world : 
be that as it may, neither he nor the 
former mentioned persons will have 
any notice in our memoirs. They 
were none of ws, as they do not seem 
to have any wnderstanding beyond 
nature and truth. 

However, we claim as legitimate 
offspring in the true line, all writers 
of epitaphs, advertisements, and de- 
dications, likewise poet-laureates (ex- 
cepting Southey). What is called 
pastoral poetry is peculiarly our own, 
although we occasionally launch out 
into blank verse. Most poets have a 
family likeness to the Humbugs, either 
in youth or old age. Our volumes 
upon this elegant subject, together 
with the lives of the poets, written in 
a manner totally unlike that of John- 
son, will be dedicated, by permission, 
to the Rev. Robert Montgomery. 

Novels having become of late years 
a considerable branch of literature, 
we shall oblige our readers with many 
octavos upon the early French writers 
in that line, who stand quite alone in 
the inimitable precision of their de- 
tails. Richardson in England bears 
away the palm for similarly happy 

rosing. In these days, one Sir 
Walter Scott has carried all before 
him in this field, and that he should 
be approved and read, is an evidence 
of the change of taste which has now 
obtained universally. 

We always considered the old ro- 
mances were all that could be wished, 
and our family does not profit by the 
alteration : indeed, this Scott was ac- 
gustomed to treat every Humbug with 
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such extraordinary disrespect, that we 
shall not suffer his name to appear in 
any biographical sketches which we 
may prepare upon the writers of the 
nineteenth century. 

We have been kindly permitted by 
Edward Lytton Bulwer to grace this 

art of our work with the fine Cicero- 
ike-looking portrait of himself, which 
appears in the Pilgrims of the Rhine. 

Of the writers of “ Memoirs,”’ we 
can scarcely say sufficient ;‘ happily 
they are so obliging as to speak for 
themselves at full length. Many of 
them take a high position in our an- 
nals; and, with all courtesy and gal- 
lantry, we kiss the fair hands, and sub- 
scribe ourselves the devoted admirers 
of Madame de Genlis, and the Duchess 
d’ Abrantes, and Lady Morgan. 

There are now so many travellers 
by land and water, air and steam, that 
it is next to impossible to keep up with 
them. We have a fifty horse power 
engine daily at work, which keeps 
a-going ten thousand pens (after the 
manner of Mr Babbage’s calculating 
machine), and yet we seem to be as 
far off the end as ever. As we meet 
with many heavy writers, we purpose 
selling this part of our history by 
weight. 

To suit the prevailing taste, we not 
only give the birth, parentage, and 
education, of every * monkey who 
has seen the world,” but an epitome 
of their travels; all will allow this is a 
tedious composition. As we generally 
find a tour is composed first of a little 
sea-sickness, then a bill of fare of the 
dinner which was afterwards discussed, 
the kind informant forthwith notes 
down every place at which he ate, 
drank, or slept, and oft-times what 
sort of weather he enjoyed during a 
week here, or a day there ; occasionally 
the whole is enlivened by the descrip- 
tion of a sunset, or the shadows on the 
mountains ; sometimes a fog envelopes 
the unwary wanderer, and he is lost, 
—and so are we. All this inter- 
spersed with remembrances of home 
or friends, which, being of much im- 
portance to the writer, is supposed to 
be of equal value to others. We-as- 
sure our readers it is no small diffi- 
culty to concentrate the essence of 
such publications, and we are perpe- 

etually reminded, in the course of our 
fabours, of Tom Moor’s cousin, our 
dear but too modest,friend, Mr Fudge, 
who, having a supply of pens, ink, 
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and paper, found he had all the requi- 
sites for making a book save “ the 
ideas.’ In early days; Mareo Polo 
stood alone as a traveller; no one at 
that time thinking of setting out pure- 
ly for the sake of sight-seeing. Now, 
ship-loads and coach-loads are always 
on the move. The heat of the tro: 
pics, or the cold of the poles, is of no 
importance to a locomotive individual. 
Some years since, our livély relative, 
Baron Munchausen, gave to Europe 
a pleasant narrative of his travels, 
which is now looked upon as a stan- 


dard work, and his style and mannet . 


have become a model for others. Mr 
Waterton miay be considered as the 
nearest approach to his witty details 
and vetacious adventures; but it is 
invidious to natme any, where there 
are so many equal eatididates for 
fame. Yet he must wear the meed 
who deservés it best, and we there- 
fore inseribe, with pleasure, these 
bulky totties to oir most faithful ser- 
vant and ally, the Prince Puckler 
Muskau. 

Considerable progress is made iti 
the history of distinguished lawyers, 
this honoured body having, from time 
immemorial, been the devoted kindred 
and allies of our house. This part of 
our labours is under the immediate 
patronage of Lord Brougham. 

Of the medical profession, we can 
boast of numbers; “ neither few nor 
small.” All quack doctors are our 
own, beyond any gainsaying. 

The volumes which desertibe the 
merits of a large class of practitioners, 
we beg to lay at the feet of those 
gentlemen in Franee who first brought 
the subject of animal magnetism into 
fashion, and pray then to share the 
honour with those M.D.’s in London 
who have lately taken so much pains to 
substantiate the truth of experiments 
played off in the hospital by the Ma- 
demoiselle Humbugs. 

The science of homcpathy we re- 
gard with unbqunded respect. 

The politics of modern Europe 
will alone fill a hundred folios, and 
will contain important imformation, 
collected from faets and decumerits 
in our possession. We are proud to 
say there is rarely @ statésnian to Be 
met with who : ee yout a 
our t parent; an t 
our esl. In England, we for 
casionally turtied out of office. Lord 
Chatham and Mr Pitt would hold no 
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communication with us, and used the 
family very ill; therefore, in the time 
of the former, the United States were 
lost, and, by the latter; a large na- 
tional debt was accumulated. In our 
poor view of the easé, had Pitt been 
*¢ one of us," he would a ce re 
-with Buonaparte, and, aying their 
gatne pas. seated ler might 
have ended it by dividing the world 
between the two nations. But this is 
a bygone and lost chanee, upon which 
it is fruitless to speculate. We turn 
from it to what we consider a dawn 
of hope for ourselves, atid beg to fra- 
ternize with the seleet-learned-refined- 
sensible patriotic * gentlemen ”’ called 
Rapicats. This patty have stich en- 
larged views of government, drawn 
from the best days of the French 
Revolution, that, if we mistake not, 
these, our dear brethten, purpose, by 
and bye, to have “ the people” sove- 
réign, atid, by their means, rule over 
the King (or Queen, as may happen), 
Lords, and “monied interest, at their - 
pleasure, and we humbly trust to their 
profit. We have, in previous volties, 
given a lengthy statement of the Hap- 
piness which the Frerieh enjoyed 
upwards of forty years by tryitig a 
similar experiment as to whiversal 
suffrage, equal rights, &e., which be- 
gan by the guilotine, and ended in a 
conscription, by way of eleating off a 
redundant population. We recorii« 
mend the good folks fo commence the 
scheme without delay. The “ de- 
monstrations” of the Radicals are very 
interesting to the juvenile metibers of 
the community, eattsing holidays from 
work or school; besides the privilege 
of shovfing atid bawling ad libitum. 
(In the most delicate way imaginable, 
we would advise that the eap of Hberty 
should not be carried in these popular 
processions, as it is generally believed 
to be a fool's cap, inténded for the 
especial use of the eh on the 
oceasion). We attend a these meet. 
ings, for the gratification of seeing so 
many Humbug on the hrtistings hum- 
bugging the victims arowid then. 
We eannot here give the praise we 
would to Fea O’ Comier, Rev. 
Mr Stephens, Mr Roebuck, Mf Fiel- 
den, Sir Williatii Molesworth, and 
other valuable mientbers' of our order 
(each and all of thenr eqtial iv elo- 
meti¢e, and purity of expreesion, to 
cero) ; but we trust — some- 
time meet the public ju they de- 
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serve, and “ leave their country for 
their country’s good.”’ - Last, though 
not least, in this galaxy of talent and 
patriotism, we pronounce to be the 
greatest most thorough-going Hum- 
bug of the whole—Daniel O’ Connell, 
Esq. M.P. 

Alas! it is vain for us to even pre- 
tend to allude to the different ranks 
and conditions of our kindred in every, 
part of the globe. We hasten to a 
close ; and merely notice our intention 
of giving a compendious history of 
free-masonry, from the time of Adam 
te the last festival of the order—also 
elaborate disquisitions upon the South 
Sea Bubble—Law’s French Scheme 
—valuable information upon foreign 
loans and joint-stock companies—the 
Cock-lane Ghost—and the Quack 
Bottle.conjuror. 


Volume 666—* The number of the ° 


Beast’”’—in the courtly and elegant 
language of a celebrated divine. (not 
the judicious Hooker)—this mysteri- 
ous symbol is at length pronounced 
to be “a pig with its face unwashed.” 
It is strange this subject should have 
been in doubt so long ; as, now the fact 
is announced, we perceive much col- 
lateral evidence to prove its truth, and 
it at once accounts for the circeum- 
stance, that, in every emergeney, the 
Papal see contrives, if possible, to 
. “save its bacon.” By a closer in- 
spection of Dens, there may probably 
be discovered much respecting the 
purity and habits of the animal. Until 
now, we could never understand the 
ancient romaunt of “ The Ladye and 
Swine,” which, we believe, is an old 
“ mysterie.” “ Hear the Church,” as 
she sings— 
*¢ And thou shalt have a silver shrine, 
Honey, if thou'lt be love of mine ; - 
Hunk, quoth he !” 


From the sweet word in the second 
line of the distich, we are led to ima- 
gine the “ relique” is one of Irish 
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composition, and may serve to show 
that the national custom of keeping a 
pig in each pisant’s dwelling is a 
purely religious observance. 

The whole history will be adorned 
with the finest engravings, chiefly 
from pictures painted expressly for this 
work. 

Splendid likenesses of Semiramis, - 
Cleopatra, Christina of Sweden ; 
numerous portraits of emperors and 
kings ; also of all the popes, omitting 
only such as can be proved to be 
either Pius or Innocent. 

There will be many beautifully 
grouped pairs of individuals, who, 
though divided in life, are joined in 
our pages—such as Talleyrand and 
the Vicar of Bray—the Grand Lama 
of Thibet and Johanna Southcote— 
Tom Paine and Rousseau—St Dun- 
stan and Ignatius Loyala—also Vol- 
taire receiving the Holy Communion 
— Prince Leopold abjuring the Pro- 
testant Faith—a praying windmill— 
a walking dervish—Catherine viewing 
Potemkin’s cities in the distanee, &¢: 
&e. 

The whole to conclude with the 
finely emblazoned coat-of-arms of the 
House of Humbug, with an account 
of the achievements for which every 
device was granted. 

The shield is painted invisible 
green, studded with gold and silver 
coins—a belt of twisted snakes—a 
masked battery--a dove with the 
tongue of an asp—a monk’s hood—a 
net—a snare—a gudgeon—a shark, 

The supporters are a laughing hy- 
ena and a,wolf in sheep's clothing. 

The crest, a fox holding a fires 
brand, and a friar’s cowl on its head. 

Suspended from the shield is a cro- 
codile with a pocket handkerchief in 
its claws. ; 

The family motto is— 


Ilka ane for himsel, and the deil for a’. 








Sr Martin’s is striking ten; and, 
while the last stroke yet vibrates 
through Trafalgar Square, the crack 
equipage that is to carry us off winds 
round Adelaide Street and pulls up. 
In an instant the attendant porter 
jerks up the carpet-bags to the guard, 
who stands in front of the boot (the 
lion’s mouth for all light baggage), pre- 
cipitating these, and half of himself, 
down its cpen esophagus. “ Now, 
gertisnuta, if you please,” already 
sounds painfully in yourear ; yes! the 
moment for the last good-bye, the 
last wring of the hand, and the first 
wring of the heart, is come ; the mo- 
ment when stifled emotion has hard 
work of it, when a sigh will find a 
voice, and the unmanly tear an exit; 
when friendship is expected to be he- 
roism, and love to compress itself into 
self-denying calmness! Oh! Paley, 
is it so happy a world “ after all?” 

The friend that would come with us 
is gone, or lies perdu within the 
gateway, or is reading with unusual 
interest the names of the proprietors 
on the coach panel, or. *¢ sit hard, 
gentlemen, all right,”"—-would wecould 
say, “amen!’’—but the coach is already 
half down Parliament Street, and the 
curious have set their watches (a very 
ancient absurdity, with which no true 
Cockney is ever known to dispense) 
by the Horse Guards ; presently the 
summit of Westminster Bridge affords 
its unequalled view up and down the 
river, and then down we go at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour to the 
Marsh Gate. Good bye, Astley’s 
(dearer to our youthful recollection 
than can ever be the theatre of He- 
rodes Atticus); and heaven protect 
you, Mr Van Amburgh, in your den 
of lions !—may we not, after your re- 
markable conquest of ferocious na- 
tures, have to read of a melancholy 
inquest, some month or two hence, on 
all that the tiger has left! Wide swings 
the open toll-bar; coachee bows pro- 
tectively to the man of tickets and 
white apron ; awe-struck cart-folk, as 
they 2 ge the gate, take special 
care to keep clear of the attraction of 
the Dover “ Magnet!"’ Now, then, 





for Bethlehem Hospital and its unre- 
claimed territory of stagnant puddle, 
withered herbage, dust heaps, and 
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half sunk brick-bats, recalling its 
former site in Moorfields, and afford- 
ing a neutral ground for cat-killing 
and carpet-beating ; and next the 
lamp-post which we call obelisk ; and 
then, dashing on amidst Greenwich, 
Blackheath, and Deptford coaches, and 
gigs, and “ busses,” and rattling tax- 
carts, and hotley boys in blue frocks, 
bearing huge baskets, and carried 
away at speed on large lean horses, 
and sundry urchins nearly rode over, 
and catching the lash for their en- 
couragement, that well-known _hos- 
telry, the Elephant and Castle, the 
last place of open penknives and the 
morning paper, compels us to pull 
up. ‘ Any body for Dover ?’’—four 
minutes more and the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, “ that last goal of short stages 
and divaricating roads—that Ultima 
Thule” of coach stands, is also left 
behind. And now the coachman 
slackens his speed, and the team 
treading the ground with a more uni- 
form rhythm, as if conscious of impe- 
diments surmounted, gives time for 
more discriminative valedictions to 
well-known objects on the road. Ye 
paragons and crescents, rejoicing in 
unambitious patronymics—ye Arabella | 
Rowsand Cleveland Terraces, farewell! 

Ye * seminaries” sown by the way- 
side~—commercial, or classical, or both, 
or neither, and for whatever sex pro- 
vided—if you only flourish like your 
sign-boards, into what a palmy state 
will you have grown, ere we return to 
place little girls and boys.yet unborn 
under your fostering care! Statuaries 
(so I read. your title)—carpenters in 
stone—lithographists of epitaphs to 
suit everybody—whose yards are full 
of the most engaging ready-made 
churchyard furniture, sprawling sculp- 
ture, and rhymes of which the efficacy 
is undeniable—in sixteen seconds the 
screech of your stone saw will be all 
your own! As for the proprietor of 
that one solitary gem, that green-glass 
globe over his hall door, which illu- 
minates the else dark Row, like a 
single glow-worm in a hedge—(him 
of the threefold epithet)—I suppose to 
wish him many labours with few pains 
will be the most aperceriele of vows. 
Et vos valete, prohibitors of subur- 
ban riot, black-belted, grey-coated, 
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hat-glazed, slow-walking policemen— 
Peel’s terriers—this is your proper 
region—you are. revolting imperti- 
nences in Pall-Pall! Here comes 
a better man !—that jolly brewer, 
trudging along the road by the side of 
his team, or carolling as he sits on the 
shaft, with a pair of immense gastro« 
cnemit cased in white stockings, and 
a two-inch bit of pipe-clay in his 
mouth—him whom sundry turnpike 
tickets adorn as to the band of his 
slouched hat.—Oh! when shall I taste 
porter again, or see a bright pewter 
mug of anybody’s “ entire?” Second- 
hand book-st. which have so often 
afforded me a motive for a walk on 
the Surrey side—ye are already far 
behind! Bird shops, whose slender 
wires are all alive with twitter and 
chirrup, are seen no more; and as 
we approach the fields, where money 
is not wanted, or where there is less 
improvidence and fewer artificial 
wants, the last pawnbroker—the pri- 
mum vivens and ultimum moriens of 
all traffickers beyond the Bridges—no 
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longer suspends the temptation of his 
three balls to the thirsty and the 
thoughtless! Arms” of departed 
warriors, with your “long rooms,” 
that hold out no delusive promises of 
a hundred table-spoons and napkins 
(cent couverts), I see you still; and 
strangers though ye be to “ nosces 
et festius,” may no sour Dissenter 
abridge your number, or disappoint 
your well-conducted visitors of their 
London Sunday! And, yestill more 
multiplied Victoria tea-gardens, al- 
though your shadeless bowers have 
been untried by me, they are meant 
for most harmless enjoyment, and so 
may your cockle-shell and periwinkle 
grottos continue to overflow, in se@cula 
seculorum, with sober-minded young 
linen-drapers sipping bohea, with 
retty sempstresses to put in the sugar 
or them! But we are now, I see, 
ascending Greenwich Hill, and are at 
last fairly out of London, and in for 
ten hours’ fatigue, and no want of ten 
grains of Dover’s powder to make us 
sleep to-night. 


DOVER.—THE REVEILLEE. 


No pleasant thing, I ween, after 
dreaming Clarence’s dream with va- 
riations all night, to hear the ap- 
proaching tramp of thick-soled shoes, 
which suddenly cease before your par- 
ticular cell, followed anon by three 
premonitory thumps, duly delivered 
on the sounding pannels—to perceive 
the first coruscation of ante-matinal 
lanthorn, and be certified that the 
yawning commissioner is bodily be- 
side you—to see him light your sput- 
tering and ill-smelling candle at five 
on a November morning—to hear 
the sea-gulls screaming in their 
flight, with a basso accompaniment of 
baggage-carts, proceeding in all the 


mystery of darkness from their differ- 


ent hotels to the place of departure— 
but to endure all this, and all that is 
to follow, for nothing ! —Well, it was 
your own fault. You must have heard 
the angry gust getting wilder and 
wilder as the night waxed on, and 
rising to a climax as the hour for being 
called drew near. Shrill pipings of 
the winds were also heard our the 
corridor, of which suitable portions 
were blown through your key-hole, 
like so many hisses from the head of 
Megera. And were such intimations 
VOL, XLV. NO, CCLXXXIII, 





to be disregarded? Had not the con. 
vulsed window-frame been agitated in 
all its loose compages? Had not the 
external shutter slapped against the 
casement, and banged back again 
upon the crumbling brick-work, fifty 
times before the London mail came 
in? Did not out-of-door bells, hung 
in the yard below, ring unbidden ? 
And was not your chimney full of 
olian music, sent to warn you that, 
there could be no leaving the pier on 
that inauspicious morning? What a 
fool, then, you were to expose your- 
self to the condolence of the fellow 
that called you, and be obliged to 
hear, into the bargain, of the fine 
passages of all the last week! Nay, 
in the very act of routing you out, the 
caitiff muttered a something about 
wind, as he placed the greasy brass 
candlestick, with its two inches of 
tallow, on your dingy toilet, and went, 
along the passage croaking the same 
raven-like notes at each of the con- 
demned cells. Ah, the smell of 
morning candle! Out upon the 
fringe and festooning .of the white 
dimity hearse of your English bed! 
Ha! what ghastly vision is that in 
the glass, with a razor in its hand? 
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Why, your v wife would be 
afraid of you! What accident may 
not befall the shaver who contends 
with beard in such a penury of 
light as the blustering morning with- 
out, and the unsnuffed dip within, 
contribute to afford? Shaving at 
Dover, at best, is only trying to 
shave, for futile is the attempt to coax 
hard white soap by help of harder 
water into a proper crasis. And now, 
dressed in Guy Faux fashion, and 
gone forth to explore, behold all your 
misgivings of the weather confirmed ! 
Two incorruptible weathercocks give 
you your doom, SW. or SSW. to 
the letter. Think not, O, Cockney! 
to sap the judgment of some veteran 
pilot (who laughs at your ignorance), 
into the faintest expectation of better 
things; nor set yourself to bawl, 
holding your hat with both hands, to 
the imperturbable skipper on board, 
whose reply, if he vouchsafe any to 
such a pale-looking miserable devil, 
cannot possibly reach you, but is borne 
away to Deal and the Downs. No, 
no; you are in for it for at least twenty- 
four hours, during nine or ten of 
which you may stare through the hazy 
horizon along the denuded country, 
or make a desperate sortie in the in- 
terval of squalls to yonder cliffs, to 
the west, and listen to the noisy sea- 
bird working up against the gale, or 
pore upon the uplifted and prone de- 
seending mass of turbid waters ; but 
it is too early for these out-of-door 
pleasures. The first meal of the day 
and the et i (which, however, 
you read yesterday in London), would 
at present be more acceptable, and 
help to cheat you of at least one of 
the hours before you ; in obedience to 
which instinctive feeling you make 
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the best of your way back to your 
inn, and find—a clean fire and a hiss- 
ing kettle? No, an empty, fireless 
coffee-room, every element of discom- 
fort and incentive to ill-humour. To 
the still silent streets, therefore, you 
must necessarily betake yourself, and 
there, amidst the sadness of unclosing 
shops, abide the resuscitation of hotel 
life. Yonder (let me be your cice- 
rone) is the gaunt figure of Mr Mum. 
mery, at the door of his slop-shop, in 
Snargate Street ; those sly harbingers 
of the day (like the Hours in Guido’s 
Rospiglion), are Messrs Levi and 
Moses, of whom the one is arranging 
his museum,” and the other getting 
his “ temple of fancy’ ready for the 
stray visitor of Cocaigne. Still more 
certain signals of commencing day 
are soon afforded in the mopping and 
slopping of door-steps, the friction of 
brass-plates and knockers, and the 
war of the scrubbing. brush and sand 
upon much-enduring door-steps. I 
think that we may now venture back 
to the hotel, and call at least for 
breakfast—not that it will come, for 
the water does not boil, the rolls are 
not arrived, the bread has to be 
toasted, and the milk-pail is late. The 
coffee-room, however, which was 
empty, is now occupied, and the oc- 
cupants are of a class of individuals 


‘whom the waiters and chambermaids 


designate by the name of * gents.” * 
With these companions, then—fel- 
low-creatures, no doubt, but not inte- 
resting, natural, or informed ones— 
we are to pass this blessed 10th of 
November, amidst fresh arrivals of 
wet umbrellas and drenched coats 
from mud-bespattered coaches. But 
the heaviest day wends on! The 
waiter’s proposal of one of three eter- 





* A gent is an individual of that genus for whose particular eyes cheap stocks 


and flash garments, at alarmingly low prices, are ticketed all round Charing Cross— 
as shooting-jackets for parties who don’t know one end of a gun from the other, pilot- 
coats for street-going swells, who would, indeed, be pleasant people in a gale of wind, 


&e. 


A gent is he to whom the assiduous Boots proffers a pair of dirty slippers, and 


in which, nothing revolted, the party sits at ease at his tea, or brandy and water, ex- 


changing facetiousness with, or extracting conversation from the waiter. 


A gent is 


the person whom the coachman does not even turn to look at, as he says, ‘* Chuck 
down that gent’s carpet-bag, Bill /—Come now, be alive !”—imparting an added dose 
of the principle of vitality to the galvanized William in a very surprising manner—the 
person, whose offered cigar the discerning conductor of the four bag probably declines, 
while he accepts the pinch from a gentleman’s civility. There is a tournure about a 
gent which there is no mistaking—the superior ease of a gentleman is not the criterion, 
for a gent is consummately at his ease in all positions, though some of them are not 


happily chosen, 
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nal and loathed alternatives, veal 
cutlets, beef steaks, or mutton chops, 
with relays of bad potatoes between 
them, is to be listened to; and then 
for the brass candlestick once more, 
amidst the hopes and fears of the mor- 
row, and a last attempt to extort com- 
fortable assurances from the subordi- 
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nates, who. know and care nothing 
about it. Mean-while, the mate of the 
Britannia, it is certain, does not make 
his entrée, to beat up for passengers, 
nor is he seen lounging about the 
door—and this looks ill. O, Dover! 
Dover ! 


DOVER,—-THE DETENU, 


Eight o'clock, a.m.—And here, ac- 
cordingly, we are for a second day, the 
weather fine enough to go out, but 
not fine enough to go over. Let us 
cut the coffee-room, walk till we can 
walk no longer, and think a little 
where we are, and why. 

What unnumbered thousands, their 
hearts overcharged with various for- 
tune and emotion, have, since the 
peace, approached that inconsiderable 
jetty, or seen that shingly beach dis- 
appear beneath the lofty cliff and the 
batteries on high! To what innu- 
merable feet, and sped on what a va- 
riety of errands, have those sea-washed 
pebbles yielded a noisy pathway! 
Under what strangely altered views 
and unanticipated changes do many 
of our countrymen gaze once more on 
those ‘marine terraces” —those many- 
windowed rows! Surely no spot on 
earth has drunk so many tears, or 
heard so many sighs commingling 
with the sea-spray, and whirled on in 
the passing gust. Verily, if but a few 
specimens of the last twenty years’ 
suffering enacted on this small arena 
could be in evidence, soon would the 
gay fancies of youth, and the smiling 
uncertainties of a first trip, be quelled! 
Figure to yourself whole thousands of 
already hectic forms (never so dear 
as when that cruel cast of expatria- 
tion befell them) sent from this tiny 
port to occupy some far-off tomb, or 


received into it the shadows of the 
shades they were, and to die in the 
arms of friends and kinsfolk ;—the only 
son of his mother, and she a widow 
—the cherished daughter, and the 
last !—the lately blooming wife, the 
lustre’ of whose bridal garment is 
scarcely tarnished,—or, sadder yet, if 
sadder can be, she that but for this 
parting was to have become such. 
These are familiar things to the hotels 
of Dover, both great and small. All, 
however, who hurry down to the 
packet do not die consumptive; nor 
is health the only object for which men 
go abroad. Science and curiosity, 
listlessness and debt, a reputation that 
requires nursing and will be the better 
for repose, economy and education, 
politics and pleasure, urge their re- 
spective votaries. The Bourse, the 
Boulevard, the Institute, the Ballet— 
are not all these at Paris? 

«¢ Please, sir, are you for Boulogne?" 
«Why ?” ‘ Because the captain says 
he intends to ¢ry it, as the wind is fall- 
ing.” Will he ?—then I’m at his 
service ;”—back in atwinkling—port- 
manteau in the passage—bill called 
for—waiter assiduous—the last Eng- 
lish shillings disbursed,—in an hour we 
were on our backs in sight of Shak- 
speare’s Cliff, with an assurance that 
the passage would be tedious, and a 
painful experience that its quality was 
to be of a piece with its duration. 


CONCERNING PARROTS—AND OUR PARROT, 


Quis expedivit psittaco suum yaigs ?” Pans. 


Although, on some extraordinary oc- 
casions, genius, whether in man or 
psittacus, will make its way even in 
the sorriest coat; and though the 
bird of humbler plumage sometimes 
rises from the ranks by merit alone, 
yet you may take it asa general rule 
that a. handsome Amazon swears, 


sings, and whistles more cleverly, and 
with more variety of emphasis than 
any bird of her inches, and conse- 
quently brings the highest price in the 
parrot market. Your grey parrot 
comes next; “ornatur lauro collega 
secundo”—and don’t despise him-—he 
always attends to his lesson, and a 
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really good oath is seldom thrown 
away upon him. 

The real Amazon is rather smaller 
than the full-sized grey parrot, and 
brings, on an average, when yet under 
tuition, about 90 francs; but when 
her voice has attained its full volume, 
and she is understood to be well- 
grounded in the use of her tongue, 
she asks 200 francs for a permanent 
engagement, and won't go out for less. 
The grey parrot, if you buy him in 
his childhood, fetches 70 francs ; but 
you should always take counsel of 
phrenology, or, which is better, take 
a connoisseur in parrots with you, 
who, amidst the discordant din of a 
hundred cages (and nothing out of 
bedlam can equal it) will put his 
finger on the right bird—the bird of 
promise for companionship—for of 
course there is, as in matrimony, a 
lottery in these affairs. In the Lorry 
or false Amazon, you have a bird of 60 
francs, who roundsher periods cleverly 
enough—but she screams so on the ap- 
proach of rain. Then thero is the 


common green parrot, who, though 
the subject of the “ Vert, Vert,” as if 
unconscious of all the pretty things 


of Gresset_in that charming little 
poem, is content with an humble posi- 
tion in the tradesman’s shop, and is 
constituted the playmate of the chil- 
dren and the gargon cordonnier in 
every sunless back street of many-par- 
rotted Havre. Thereare, besides these, 
two kinds of the light-green perruche, 
one of which comes from Senegal, and 
whistles, as parrots whistle, now and 
then ; the other does not whistle, far 
less talk, at all, but screeches perpe- 
tually. These are the kinds chiefly 
found in the shops, and the object of 
purchase to the parrot-fancier. Now, 
all parrots, be it known, are in- 
structed on the Bell and Lancas- 
ter system; in these ecoles primaires 
the same word is proposed to the whole 
community, who repeat it much as 
we used to do the names of places in 
our geographical lessons at Yverdun ; 
only rewards and punishments, which 
are against our system, are meted out 
to the birds, and an emulation excited 
which is completely anti-Pestalozzian. 
A short treatise on the art of instruct- 
ing parrots faithfully (though the great 
hint is in our motto from Persius), 
must be considered as still wanting to 
our literature; their education, poor 
things, is deplorably defective, and no 
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wonder if they sometimes turn out 
mauvais sujels! They begin Euro- 
pean life in bad society, among sailors, 
who demoralize and teach them bad 
language, and are then put to a French 
school on their arrival, without any 
reference to their various talents or 
capabities. Suppose you ask the in- 
structor (who is the dealer) what this 
or that of his elevés can do? He will 
tell you, perhaps, that as yet he only 
whistles “ Qu’tl commence @ sifjler ;” 
buy him, and the whistle turns out a 
portentous scream. “ There is no- 
thing but roguery in villainous man.” 
Of that very silent bird he will tell 
you that great things may be expect- 
ed, but he is but just beginning his or- 
thoepy ; the next cage to him, how- 
ever, can already say, “ Toutes sortes 
de choses.” Now, as you cannot 
want a parrot who can say “ all sorts 
of things,’ I recommend you to bar- 
gain for his neighbour there, who has 
merely learnt “ Son petit dejeuner ;" 
hear him—* As-tu dejeuné, mon petit 
Cocot? Rot—rot—rot—rot de mou- 
ton?” and, accordingly, ** Petit Cocot, 
rot de mouton,” responds the bird. 
“© Chantez donc, quand je bois du vin 
claire—tout tourne, tout tourne au ca- 
baret ;” and ** Tout tourne, tout tourne, 
au cabaret,” says the accomplished 
Cocot. “ N’ayez pas peur, Monsieur, 
il parle a volonté celui la ;""—hisvolonté 
at present plainly being to mew like a 
cat while you are speaking about his 
price. 

The parrot is, generally speaking, 
(for a prisoner) a happy bird, though 
mine has eloped twice—I’ll tell you 
about that afterwards—he has reason 
to be happy, for he is fed, cleansed, 
caressed, and much made of, and 
scolds and swears, ad libitum, not only 
with impunity, but even with applause. 
Let grain be scarce, what is Mark- 
Lane to him? He is hung in the 
sunny window, and sits before a weli- 
replenished drawer and a cistern of 
pure water: not that he is always hap- 
py—watch him for a week, and you 
will soon discover that he has his cares 
—(le Doge a ses chagrins ; les gondo- 
liers ont les leurs)—as if he were an 
eagle. Moments of heaviness, of sulki- 
ness, and ennui like your own, has he. 
Bad weather he detests. Glasgow 
would be to him a penal settlement ; 
even at Paris, on a rainy day, he will 
mope for hours, one leg tucked up 
under his belly, dreamily opening, and 
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for a moment only, the eye next the 
light, the membrane nictitans lying 
collapsed over the other, now and then 
lolling out his black tongue, or snatch- 
ing a side sip from his fountain, or, 
haply, giving himself a good secousse 
to put his feathers to rights, or in re- 
sistance to some physiological torpor 
not yet investigated ; but, be his spirits 
good or bad, he never fails to return 
your “ bon jour” whenever you salute 
him, and often assumes, like larger 
people, an air of easy indifference, at 
the very time that he is jealous of 
your divided attention, and would 
gladly keep one all day long at his 
side. Like some specimens of the 
genus homo, he will scratch his head 
after long abstraction, perhaps to inti- 
mate that he has been thinking to little 
purpose ; and, surely, that unprovoked 
and unpremeditated scream should 
show that there are fitful and uneasy 
fancies in his encephalon that we wot not 
of. Whole mornings there are when 
he sulks, decidedly sulks ; others when 
he not only refuses his provender, but 
scatters and kicks it about like a 
naughty child quarrelling with his 
bread and butter; and, though you 
must allow him a polyglot vocabu- 
lary, alas! when he takes to scold in 
imitation of human infirmity, he is 
also very apt to do it in imitation of 
human organization, and in all the ca- 
cophony of Billingsgate. What vitu- 
perative shrillness! What determina- 
tion to have the last word! Now, 
Cocot, if I should part with thee, who 
wouldst thou get to understand thee 
half so well, or talk to thee half so 
long, or appreciate thy little coaxing 
ways, or let thy horny bill approach 
his lips with such entire security ?— 
Bite? Thou hast not the least idea of 
the outrage. I would trust my baby’s 
finger, if I had one, to thy discretion. 
Sugar? There it is. Where didst 
thou learn to bend thy neck in that 
winning sidelong fashion, or throw up 
thy head, and exhibit the eider down 
of thy breast, all purring and tremu- 


Ungrateful that we are, and un- 
informed top, when we take upon us 
to abuse English, and celebrate French 
repasts indiscriminately ; to convey 
tacit reproach at the tables of kind 
and hospitable friends at home, by even 
naming unknown dishes, in which, 
after all, our own science is no great 


CHEAP FRENCH DINNERS. 


lous with satisfaction? Shall I let 
thee out? There—but don’t tear my 
gloves, or throw about my papers. 

Yet blameless, Cocot, art thou not. 
Hadst thou been born in those Bas- 
tile days of 1798, at the other end of 
the Boulevard, thy prison-breaking 
propensities might have been en regle ; 
but, to take leave of thy confiding 
master, and, blind to the advantages 
of thine own window by the Madeleine, 
fall in love with liberty under Louis 
Philippe, and, after the most ambitious 
style of scissar-clipt Psittacus, exhibit 
thyself to the whole Rue de la Paix, 
far above the Place Vendome and its 
matchless columns; to give me, who 
am short of breath, a run of a mile or 
two in the month of May; and make 
me, who am short of money, a perfect 
contemner of coin—for well thou 
knowest that I threw away half a pock- 
et full of francs to quicken and mul- 
tiply auxiliaries for thy recovery—was 
neither virtuous nor wise. Nor may I 
quite spare thee the reproachful remini- 
scence of that second escapade, when 
in revenge, I suppose, for not being 
taken with us to Baden, thou didst take 
thyself to Passy; and, having found 
agreeable quarters within a certain 
bower, in a bachelor’s garden, didst 
wail like an exposed baby for two 
whole summer nights, to the-unspeak- 
able scandal of his household, espe- 
cially of his handmaiden, who obtest- 
ed loudly, and would not have been be- 
lieved innocent but for thy seasonable 
detection. All this, Cocot, requires a 
long period of penitence and good be- 
haviour. We are all friends now, but 
beware lest a third act of infidelity 
tempt me seriously to look out for 
something in petticoats, and take re- 
fuge in a wife. Oh! tunes and tym- 
panums, what a screech !—for music’s 
sake let us make it up, and without a 
moment’s delay—* nee tecum possu- 
mus vivere” when in the screaming 
vein; “ nec sine te” when in the ca- 
ressing. 






matter ; for we never master even the 
syntax, let alone the prosody and the 
ulterior refinements of French cookery. 
Let those who still think a dinner 
cooked in France is therefore excel- 
lent, unfold their servietie, and sit 
down with me in imagination to three 
francs a-head worth of all that is abo- 
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minable! That which I intend is not 
the repast a Ja carte (a navigation on 
which no Englishman should veature 
—such are its hazards—without taking 
a French pilot on board), but a table 
d héte, one rather of pretension, meant 
to seduce you and me, and the rest of 
us, who know no better, or will pay 
no more, into the idea that we have 
dined. The guests seated, the signal 
issued, off fly the covers of two por- 
tentous elliptical vessels of earthen- 
ware, and the baling out of a turbid 
bilge water called potage forthwith 
commences. Now, there are things 
that one does not venture even to taste; 
and a little of the stained warm water 
in question had accordingly to travel 
a great way before it found customers. 
It was succeeded by a huge dish of 
fried whiting, with many gashes to 
represent crimping, an operation which 
had humanely been delayed for several 
days (the French being a very tender- 
hearted people) after they were caught. 
The ramollissement of the fibre had, 
however, been to a certain degree 
counteracted by chlorine, with which, 
or some of its combinations, no fish- 
monger’s stall in Paris is unprovided. 
To make all sure, the dish was (like 
Pyrrha’s sweetheart) liquidis perfusus 
odoribus, provided with an antisceptic 
sauce ofavery complexcharacter. Now, 
that some of the science-association- 
gentlemen taste mummy I know, and 
daresay itisrelishing; but hotmummy— 
mummy a la maitre d' hotel—could only 
be properly appreciated at Canopus. 
When these refections had been dis- 
cussed, these foundations for the resto- 
ration of nature duly laid, three lean 
and nearly incinerated ducks, plumped 
out by chewed or otherwise commi- 
nuted chesnuts (a post-mortem stuffing, 
which might have contributed consi- 
derably to their edification had they 
been administered to the living fowl), 
were opposed to three of their web- 
footed and wilder cousins, called wid- 
geon—bad affairs at best, and present- 
ing irresistibly the similitude of exactly 
the same number of Day and Martin’s 
blacking bottles rescued from the dust- 
héle, with their necks knocked off. 
Four stale and sapless sweetbreads, 
cushioned in greasy spinach, might 
haply have escaped discovery, but for 
the angular projection of some obtru- 
sive hard substances, well known to 
the anatomist, which plainly told where 
they came from. df no pancreatic 


origin, assuredly, were these spoils of 
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deceased quadrupeds! We had eaten 
frog at Tivoli and Brussels, and had 
tasted cat (en patis seri¢) at Antibes ; 
but the cricoid and thycoid cartilages 
of horse or donkey, till this blessed 
day, did we never meet with as an 
hors d'ceuvre. Next came their beans, 
those detestable white haricots (on. 
a charger” as big as that of the 
daughter of Herodias in the pictures of 
all the schools). We never set our 
eyes on these enormities without con- 
eurring with the Samian, * qui ventri 
indulsit non omne legumen” Feves 
de marais! why, it is mere fodder— 
a thing to be netghed for !—and poor 
Marius at Minturne, supported on this 
authentic diet of the prodigal son, 
seems more than ever to be pitied! 

So that’s what you call a may- 
onnaise! Away with it !—its milk and 
its mustard ; its capers and its chopped 
anchovies ; its white of egg, and its 
yolk of egg—away with it! « A bit 
of that roast bullock, if you please, 
that pater armenti, and add to it one 
of those yellow potatoes which have 
been waxing cold this half hour”’—(I 
was weary of sitting either stricto 
pane or eating bread at discretion) — 
alas! a ration of the sevenfold shield 
of Ajax would have answered the same 
purpose, blunting the hnife and not 
the appetite ; in short, it would have 
been clear gain to have retired, in 
ee of waiting three quarters of an 

our longer for six apples fried on fat 
toast! Some cream, manufactured in 
the apothecary’s mortar, out of snails 
and blanched almonds, redolent of 
prussic acid, and confined in a sponge. 
cake embankment; a plate of chewed 
slices of doe-skin sprinkled with 
sugar (of which, I forgot the techni- 
cal name); a sixpenny omelette ; some 
baked pears, all brown sugar and 
cloves, at which a Spanish muleteer 
would have turned up his aquiline 
nose ; a flabby salad, fotid gruyére, 
and some pennyworth’s of “ ladies’ 
Jingers,” stale macaroons and corru- 
gated apples, with here and there a 
halfpenny worth of barley sugar drops, 
each wrapped in its paper with a 
stupid couplet. 

Pleasant society, too, in Tiberim 
defluxit Orontes. The Thames is 
emptying itself into the Seine. How 
cleverly that “gent” (vide supra), 
balances his plate upon the point of 
his little finger without spilling a drop 
ofthe gravy! Yes, the feat is accom 
plished! and his familiar (whose sen- 
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sibility to debts of honour is apparent), 
is producing the ready shilling from 


his flowered silk waistcoat. That 
other gent near him, involved in much 
complicity of gilt chain, will surely 
find some difficulty in getting to Azs 
pocket to pay the reckoning—he looks 
as embarrassed and incatenated, as a 
galley slave escaped from the bagne of 
Toulon, with his rivetted darbies about 
Pew 3—but “ enough’s as good as a 

east.” 


Happy the man whose gastric care 

Plain roast and boil’d discreetly bound: 

Let Durham’s mustard flank the fare, 
And bring the round! 


Broil'd ham renounces sugar’d pease ! 

No nightmares hauntthe modest ration 

Of tender steak, that yields with ease 
To mastication. 


*Tis now that season when the vanquish’d year 
Speaks loud of winter ; all looks At 

Decaying leaves breathe unseen mischief round, 
Toads, newts, and slugs, and cold, wet things abound. 
Last night has fairly kill’d the dahlia’s bloom, 

Those fresh fallen petals deck their sister’s tomb. 
Siberia’s ruddy crab from sapless stalk 

Divorced, lies rotting on the sloppy walk. 

Issuing at leisure from his slimy lair, 

The lengthy lobworm crawled abroad for air, 

Soon gives his carcase to small birds of prey— Me 
The foot-pad robin, or audacious jay. 

Hark ! from yon shed resounds the swinging flail ; 
Your unsunn'd peach hangs scentless, cold, and pale ; 
The stringy pod its latest pea hath shed ; 

The dabbled sparrow chirps, and hops for bread ; 
The hissing faggot sputters on the hearth ; 

Lo! the last apple, snail-nipp’d, falls to earth : 

Yon unleaf’d branch by night wind dispossess’d, 
Reveals on high the rook’s defenceless nest ; 

Fresh spatter’d mould bemires the-boxwood row, 
Street puddles spread, and rain tubs overflow ; 

The well-trod gravel can absorb no more, 

But streams like sponge surcharg’d at every pore. 


In wet weather, Paris seems to have 
caught the ague; the circulation 
through her larger vessels has almost 
iscnal ; and in those narrow passages, 
the capillaries of her aortic system, is 
terribly congested, pressed, and toe- 
trodden on the passage (which no 
longer can afford standing-room). 
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He dines unscathed, who dines alone, 

Or shuns abroad those corner dishes, 

No Roman garlics make him groan, 
Or matelotte fishes! 









Let not Vefour’s pernicious skill, 

Or Very’s try thy peptic forces ;— 

One comes to swallow many a pill, 
Where many a course is! 









From stoves and steams that round 
them play, 
How many a tempting dish would 
floor us, 
Had Nature made no toll to pay, 
At the Pylorus. 










With scollopp’ d poisons cease tostrivel 

Nor for that truffled crime enquire 

Which nails the hapless goose* alive 
By Strashurg’s fire ! 










and sear ! 

































The lounger escapes into a shop for 
mere temporary relief, and illustrates 
the ancient doctrine of an error loci. 
The coffee-houses are too close to be 
respired, and a stasis (not, however, 
in the sense of revolt) is effected at 
every spot where shelter may be had, 
and the shoulders be saved a wetting ; 















* The pate de foie gras, is the diseased angerine liver stuffed with truffles, and the 
motbid state of the organ is said to be produced by confining the victim near a great 
fire, and cramming him every hour or two. ; 
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for when it rains here, it rains in ear- 
nest ; the Boulevard, mean-while, which 
is synonymous with Paris itself, is 
lifeless and deserted, and but for those 
weather-beaten coach-stands, and that 
epichorial industry which works in 
seasons like the present, all day long, 
and every day at daybreak, with bell 
and bucket, to prepare the nymph 
Lutetia for her toilette, there would 
be little to arrest a stranger's atten- 
tion, or offer material for description ; 
but who can fail to notice that long 
double line of colossal mud carts, har- 
nessed as if with the ghosts of horses 
slain during the week by the knackers 
of Montfaugon! carts in the lowest 
state of decrepitude, of which the 
owners have solved the problem of the 
smallest number of spokes which may 
constitute a wheel. There they move, 
under the conduct of the official as- 
signed to each, brandishing aloft his 
mud ladle of gigantic mould, or mak- 
ing you tremble at the chance of as- 
persion from his rampant besom! Yet 
all this line of Rosinante wretched- 
ness has undeniably known better 
days. The sorriest jade amongst 
them, whose raw back is now bleed- 
ing under its plaister of mud, bearing 
the sting of the never-idle thong, 
was once the frolicsome colt that 
knew a dam’s protection, and would 
shake the hills of Montmorency with 
his joyous neigh! Even when he was 
taken from her care, his extreme youth 
would protect him from hard labour ; 
an husbandman’s drudge when he had 
ceased to exhibit himself and his mas- 
ter in the Bois de Boulogne, he was 
still happy. If he brought greens to 
the Barriere, he had a whole cabbage 
to himself on prosperous market-days ; 
bound subsequently apprentice to a 
light citadine (which is not above the 
moiety of a hackney-coach), though 
it was a great fall from his primitive, 
and no improvement of his secondary 
fortune; and though occasionally 
flogged in cold weather to give his 
master salutary exercise, yet in com- 
mon circumstances, and when the fare 
was by time, he was allowed to have 
it very much his own way. It was 
not till the red-eyed omnibus (whose 
fiery cornea had marked his promising 
figure as she shot by him up or down 
the Boulevard) had determined to 
make him her own, that the measure 
of his woes was full! From the first 
hour that he was harnessed to the ac- 
cursed dragon, his sufferings were 
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appalling and without remedy; he 
groaned, poor fellow! but the groans 
were profitless, as he was tied for the 
first time to the long-bodied monster 
behind him: perhaps he kicked—if 
so, so much the worse for him. Find- 
ing all efforts at liberation unavailing, 
he bore up against his cruel fate for a 
few summer months ; at length, when 
his vital principle had been half- 
whipped out of his body, winter and 
the scavenger's cart offered him a com- 
parative euthanasia, and there he is! 
How many hundreds of such poor 
beasts, of long shaggy fetlock, may be 
seen to-day champing a mouthful of 
half-and-half (halfhay and half straw), 
or a bit of loose harness leather taken 
on the sly, by which to keep alive a 
little longer, and but a Uittle—for their 
hazy eyes and dropping jaws too surely 
indicate that those pinched nostrils 
have already snuffed within a very few 
cubic inches of their full allotment of 
oxygen! Verily, the poor borse would 
have more right than our landlady to 
say, if he could speak, « Oh les hom- 
mes, les hommes!”’ I have just set 
my-eye on another of these poor brutes 
attached to such a cart—the planks 
so nearly on the point of sending forth 
the avalanche of mud, that a sporting 
Englishman might bet whether the 
organised or the wooden carcase would - 
drop first! and there’s another, the 
the third specimen of the spectral row! 
an articulated skeleton of sixteen hands 
and a half, whom you would call-a 
picture of misery! What do you say 
to misery herself embodied in horse- 
skin? Mark how his straggling 
members, which he vainly endeavours 
to collect securely under him, sprawl 
like the divaricating legs of some old 
ricketty table, seeking a more extend- 
ed base for the huge carcase! To 
what a scraggy powerless lever of a 
neck it is still committed to crane up 
that hollow and nearly dissected head! 
With what distressing effort does he 
contrive to. raise it a little above the 
level of that blue collar against which 
he must pull till he drops; and this 
he would have done long ago, but for 
an ally—that young donkey—whose 
undeveloped vigour has been yoked to 
his decrepitude, and who, at this mo- 
ment, in order to escape the rain, has 
taken the opportunity of a short halt 
to seek shelter under his trunk, and 
carry him a little on his back! As to 
his neighbour, whose slit ears pro- 
claim his military career, well may he 
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regret, in common with many other 
heroes, that he did not fall in the last 
charge at Waterloo! Every horse 

onder, like every man every where, 

as had * his inch of mirth for el/ of 
moan.” But other objects, elicited by 
the rainy day, challenge our attention. 
Behold those long files of distressing 
mendicity in the mid-road ; am inter- 
minable vista, spattering and bespat- 
tered, but moving in admirablerhythm, 
save when aheadstrong omnibus, or vo- 
latile cab, insist on breaking the line, 
which as instantly closes upon the in- 
truder. What a group of animated 
scarecrows is reflected on the surface 
of that black, half-consolidated mirror, 
age or sex alike problematical and un- 
certain, wild and marvellous in ges- 
ture, like creatures of another world ; 
they take no notice of any thing— 
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mud, mud, mud! They have no or- 
gan for any thing else ; how do they 
put their clothes on? or do they ever 
take them off ?—of course they sleep 
on mud mattresses, and prop their 
weary heads on pillows of the same 
cheap material. I do assure you they 
have no resemblance to the func- 
tionaries of street-cleaning elsewhere, 
With what faultless accuracy does the 
long train of lustral besom fall on the 
rippling wave! What a black sea of 
clouted confecticnary advances slowly 
at every stroke, till, reaching the rise 
of the Boulevard, and acquiring mo- 
mentum, it facilitates the work of its 
own progression, and, spreading forth 
a pacific ocean of mud in front of that 
lofty arch, where vanquished Rhine, 
with a hundred cities, does homage to 
the Grand Monarque! 


A DOG-DAY IN A DILIGENCE. 


*¢ To Strasbourg 67 postes.’’ 


The sun that was to fire us all day 
rose cloudless, and already the close 
stillness of that breathless morning, 
the unspecked blue of that whole fir- 
mament, too clearly indicated the fu- 
ture prospects of the road. There was 
- that perfect and fixed inertia. in the 
air, that rain, wind, or hail to disturb 
it seemed incompatible with the nature 
of things. The sun’s chariot, antici- 
pating our own, was just clearing the 
chimney, as we ran down the Rue 
Neuve des Petits Champs to the bureau 
of the Nancy diligence, and found our 
equipage on the start—the horses in 
close conversation on the future suffer- 
ings of the road which they knew 
awaited them. The rose-fingered 
daughter of the dawn surely burnt 
her fingers.with the key of the coach- 
house, as she proceeded with her 
duties for the day ; and, though the 
colours of their pelisses are, of course, 
warranted to stand, the skins of those 
fair ladies, the hours, were in more 
than common jeopardy of freckles. 

But hark to the horn! and behold 
the inexorable man, who, with register 
of live stock in hand, invites us to 
tumble in among the blouses and cas- 
quettes of six-insides! He runs his eye 
along our ranks, he pronounces us 
“ complets!” The clock strikes, up 
clambers the conducteur to his ‘lofty 
post—crack goes the whip—the horses 
fling up their heads—jingle, jingle, go 
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the bells, and the heavy Juggernaut 
is in motion! The first moments after 
starting, even in one of these un- 
wieldy machines, are inspiring and 
gay enough: 


*¢ When first the rough-shod feet 

Of neighing steeds strike clattering down 
the street, 

Dragging with tightened cord, and un- 
checked force, 

The mighty waggon on its venturous 
course.” 





We have now come to our second 
change, and with handkerchief already 
between head and hat. The heat is 
becoming more and more intolerable. 
We alight for a tantalising moment ; 
and, under the cover of a friendly 
gateway, survey the coach fore and 
aft, and find a change of position for 
the better hopeless. The victims under 
the hot leather awning of the banquette 
lie feebly writhing at their length like 
caterpillars. He that kissed the pretty 
girl, and swaggered in the yard be- 
fore we started, leans with pallid, va- 
cant countenance, on his two hands 
(like the old sailor on the raft, in Jeri- 
cault’s terrific shipwreck). A third, 
more enfeebled still, opens his mouth 
for air, like a sick chub in a water- 
bucket. Even the Coupé, to-day, will 
enjoy no privilege. The two ladies, 
their gentlemen, and the Italian grey- 
hound, who occupy it, all seem equally 
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suffering and centralised. The gentle- 
man may be a man of gallantry on the 
Boulevard, for the lady next him is 
pretty ; but who can afford small talk, 


or any talk to-day? As for the Ro- 
tonde—how ome. 4 the silence there! 
Five females packed in together, and not 
a whisper through the open window! 


Heat, heat alone the full confession wrings, 
That mortals iravelling, are but selfish 
things ! 


Stuffed once more into the blue woollen 
furnace, and scarcely adjusted to our 
place of tormenta sudden pull up! 
One of our horses has dropped dead. 
What must a poor brute suffer before 
he drops in harness! and how many 
men are obliged to die in harness! 
The next incident is a petty one— it is 
occasioned by a wasp, which, after 
buzzing about, stings the object of his 
preference, the unstung being far too 
much distressed with the heat to be at 
the fatigue of expressing much sym- 
pathy with the sufferer. Every one 
has soon fallen back into his place, 
when all of a sudden a single puff or 
gust of wind, like the simoom of the 
desart, has filled our nostrils with life 
(and our eyes, of course, with dust)— 
alas! it returns no more. We look 
out, and at what a seene! An open 
landscape, torrified, embrowned, lies 
smoking under this fiery sun, and dis- 
mally is it picturesque after its kind! 
Leagues of straight unrun road before, 
and leagues of road as inexorably 
straight behind, and neither hedge, ave- 
nue, or casual tree to afford a moment's 
relief, as you toil on in the white burn- 
ing dust! Think of thisbefore you take 
out your passport! The rivulets have 
run dry—you may just make out 
where they ought to be, and are not 
—brown earthy stripes of land, near 
or distant, and a few stone dykes to 
confine the road, constitute the whole. 
You seem to be looking rather at an 
ébauche on nature’s canvass (sketched 
in bistre or umber, or what not) than 
& completed picture intended for exhi- 
bition. But the very desart will afford 
matter for observation to the studerit 
of nature; numerous tribes of wild- 
flowers to the right and to the left, 
with petals as thin as gauze paper, 
and stalks not bigger than a crow 
quill, are not in the least incommoded 
by this xavjasrvpprsyns !—they lift their 
heads oy th and rejoice in the 
sun’s rays! those rays which have 
utterly dried up and split the solid 
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earth in which they grow, and out of 
which they still contrive to draw their 


miraculous supplies. Though every 
drop of moisture is gone from every 
ditch, the progress of the fluids, 
through their delicate organism, is 
going on, and not one molecule of sap 
is diverted from its destiny! Is this 
the whole of my reflection on what I 
see? Far from it, I look around me 
again, and I see another class of created 
things, which equally defies these ca- 
lorific rays under which we are half 
expiring, and all the brute creation is 
palpably distressed. The insects, like 
the plants, are unmolested—are in 
joyous activity! So now, ye that de- 
monstrate their nervous system in mi- 
croscopes, and constitute them sentient 
and intelligent, by the exposition of 
what you call their anatomy, allow us 
merely to express surprise, that being 
what ygu say they are, modelled with 
a capacity of feeling (which all expe- 
rience shows, at the least of it, you 
most enormously over-rate), that when 
the grove is silent, the plain abandon- 
ed for cover; and the very fish motion- 
less in the stream, they alone are busy 
on the wing! 

Let me lead you to yonder pool ; 
that predatory ruffian the pike, will 
not, on such a day as this, move from 
his black water for the finest roach - 
ever spawned! The said roach turns 
away his nose from the minnow, and 
remains lock-jawed to all temptation ; 
all other creatures are either silent, or 
reduced to a few notes which complain 
rather than rejoice. Dogs bark not— 
women scold not—the grunter in the 
stye is voiceless—if the sheep bleat, 
it is but to invite her progeny to the 
shelter which it has not mother wit to 
find. The lowing herd will not /ow 
till sun-set, and the hysterical bray of 
yonder half-baked donkey whom we 
have nearly run over, kicking in the 
dust, is scarcely an exception ; for 
really he seems to express impatience 
rather than enjoyment. Yet the 
grasshopper chirrups blythely, the 
bee buzzes away, the wasp, the hornet, 
the common flies are quite unmolested 
(though far from unmolesting); in 
short, on this 12th day of July, the 
insects and the plants plainly have it 
all to themselves! You say, from 
some analogies of structure with 
higher beings, that insects do and 
suffer this, that and the other ; I, from 
observation of their habits, arrive at 
very different conclusions, and cannot 
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their mode of being, and in the eco- 
nomy of their vital principle—a posi- 
tion which I have elsewhere* attempt- 


The room was all lightness and 
brightness, and filled with the well- 
limbed aristocracy of Europe. Having 
breasted our way through the billows 
of well-dressed flirts and their cava- 
liers, we get at length a glimpse of 
the “ Grande Duchesse,’”—thinking 
of those Napoleon times in which she 
made no inconsiderable figure—and 
truly a more remarkable or interest- 
ing looking lady, we have seldom 
seen. She has all the fascinations 
possible to avery fine woman no longer 
young, but determined to please to 
the last. There sat she, with a smile 
for every body, (who hada claim to it) 
and a different one for each, assuming 
by turns every possible attitude of 
grace, andso happy in each, that they 
might have been taken as studies for 
the artist—a more beautifully finished 
and highly-wrought piece of mecha- 
nism than that countenance, was never 
worked by a soul and intelligence 
within! I see her even now before 
me! sitting so lightly, and with so 
little apparent pressure on the Otto- 
man at the head of that unequalled 
room, that you might fancy it away, 
without depriving the fine form of its 
artificial support. None could more 
look the goddess, or move the queen 
than she! Fixing the young men who 
had the privilege to address her, with 
a Dido look, half queenly, half woman- 
ly, now animated and conversational ; 
now dispensing the well-measured 
smile in silence, anon exercising a 
practised archness upon some timid 
maiden, whose day of conquests was 
beginning ; surrendering herself with 
bewitching benignity to some tedious 
old. countess, or turning half closed 
eyes in hazy complacency (with suffi- 
cient attention not to offend him) on 
some curiosity of the ancien régime, 
who, for sixty years, had traded in 
court compliments, and still claimed 
the privilege “ Dicere blanditias cano 
capite.” For readiness at repartee, few 
of the fair sex can compete with her. 
“ T have something to confide to your 
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but deem them far more like plants in ed to take, and to which I mean again 


and again to return till the heresy is 
destroyed, 







private ear,” said a forward young 
coxcomb, pushing himself forward 
while she was engaged in conversa- 
tion. ‘ Something for my private 
ear! what can he mean?” “ Oh/ je 
le tiens maintenant! c'est ses panta- 
lons blancs, quil veut me confier”— 
(he had taken the liberty of coming to 
her party in morning trowsers !) 

But hark! the first bars of the high 
orchestra are struck, and the dancers 
are all on the start—already they 
swing by us with a velocity, which, 
when one is not an element of the 
vortex, is really alarming. Waltz is 
the railroad of dancing—the despair 
of turnpike. Let no awkward fellow 
attempt this fascinating poetry of 
motion—it is not till the two perform- 
ers in the dance have got the perfect 
intelligence of each other’s capabilities, 
that the gentleman ventures to plant 
his hand fairly on the lady’s corset ; 
from that moment of more intimate 
contact, they appear to have but one 
end and aim, one heart and one re- 
spiration! Every advantage of space 
is for a time conceded ; the lookers on 
contract it by degrees ; the centripetal 
force, however, soon overcomes the 
obstacle, and a fair stage for their 
evolutions is once more secured. 
Gods! what a milky-way of fair necks 
and bared shoulders is before us! and 
how knowingly provided are the dan- 
seuses for the perils of the evening’s 
whirl. You shall not see a single 
loose searf; the rigging is all taut 
from the mast-head downwards, and 
the peiticoats shotied, to prevent the 
result of that inevitable law of forces, 
which sagacious ladies, or their mam- 
mas, know to await them. But who are 
these? The Prince and the 
beautiful Madame - Vainas 
he is, he seems now unconscious of 
spectators, and to think only of his 
partner; the sardonic eurl of | his 
moustache softens down into a less 
contemptuous expression for his fellow- 
creatures; the full smile of undisguised 
satisfaction is breaking down all aris- 








* See Blackwood’s Magazine, April, 1838, 
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tocratic barriers, and dissipating apace 
whatever was repelling in those su- 
perior features. It is Rinaldo still, 
but Rinaldo in the garden of Armida, 
forgetful of triumphs—all but this! 
That bold tender look—what mortal 
woman can withstand it?—nor does 
she affect to do so; for not less im- 
pressive or effective is that air of aban- 
donment with which she resigns her 
Torso into his arms! But the affair 
is becoming too conspicuous, too 
warm—the modest young ladies toss 
their chins, and the old ladies’ fans 
are going like so many windmills ! 
But what is that gawky,growing youth 
(too surely a compatriot) about? Look 
at his vacant face! He has but to turn 
her, and his partner is ready enough 
to be turned, and looks up to encour- 
age him to do the deed, but all in vain. 
He cannot catch the time—his heavy 
eyes exhibit no soul !—his ear is sealed 
to every thing of music, but the sound 
—his feet are under the guidance of a 
will, but that will is plainly not under 
the guidance of harmony ; as sure as 
he makes a start, itis afalse one! See 
how he throws her out, just as she is 
beginning to spin off—again! a third 
time, and now they are at a dead stand 
still! She begins to flounce—well she 
may! she has not answered his last 
question, and looks at him in a man- 
ner which her prayer-book would not 
justify. One more trial! one, two, 
three!—one, two! and off is he thrown 
at a tangent from the circle he would 
vainly enter. Besides, he has trodden 
on her corn—a smothered cry of pain 
escapes her; and here she comes, 
whilst her awkward beau follows, to 
proffer unwelcome assistance, and be 
scared away by the sotto voce condo- 
lence of her friend—‘ Was ever any- 
thing so cruel or preposterous, as for 
a young man to stand up to waltz who 
does not even know what it means? 
Why, you have literally had to hold 
him up as if he were a stumbling pony! 
It is indeed provoking, but why did 
you stand up with such a——” He 
hears no more, but we do. * Don’t 
talk any more about that fright !’”’ says 
Emily, rising gaily to a new partner, 
who has already acquired, by dint of 
moustache, her good opinion—and 
she was right One of those indefati- 
gable dancers was he, who give spirit 
to a ball-room, who can keep the 
heaviest party afloat by the degereté 
of their own movements, and prevent 
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the whole “ equipage”’ from bein 
swamped, by the assiduity with whic 
(a leak detected) they can work their 


pumps! Five times has he triumph- 
antly carried his partner round the 
magic circle formerly interdicted to 
her tread. Through all the entangled 
and perplexing perils of the thickly 
sown floor, does he bring her without 
shock or collision. Whether in a 
scarcely progressing step, or taking 
advantage of some break, they launch 
out more boldly, or thread the increas- 
ing labyrinth, his vigilant eye and 
ductile joints are equal to the diffi- 
culty. All is as it should be—and 
speedily shall he obtain, as the reward 
of his pilotage, the full and unreserv- 
ed guidance of that advantageous 
taille. 

But yonder is a young lady evi- 
dently as much a novice as was our 
Anglo-Saxon in the twirling art. She 
seems—as they all do when first they 
begin—she seems to feel a waltz very 
much as if it were a sin; she looks— 
as if she were doing wrong—to her 
mother’s eye for countenance and sup- 
port; but the old lady is at cards, and 
too intent on the game to notice her. 
Her partner obviously observes her 
confusion, and smiles encouragement. 
She trembles, thinks persons begin to 
look at her; he extends his hand—she 
falters ; he touches her person—her 
neck is suffused. The initiation almost 
overpowers her; but “ce n’est que 
le premier pas qui coute’”— out she 
steps, and they are off! In a few 
minutes he has danced away all her 
scruples, and has nothing more to do 
than receive her adroitly into his arms, 
hope that she is not fatigued, and 
wonder what possible objections some 
people can have to waltzing! To 
which opinion she is now a proselyte. 
Of our own partner we would willing- 
ly say something, but she is too fond 
of sheer dancing to give us much time 
to collect materials. Everybody de- 
clared her pretty—pretty she was in 
an eminent degree. On her suette 
person all epithet-adjectives of grace, 
harmony, and good-humour, would 
sit without reproach or mistake. But 
she has taken our arm to waltz, and 
so here goes! and glibly and smooth- 
ly do we sail along. Oh! lassie, if 
you are always thus easy to turn, I 
would stipulate for longer partnership 
2% the brief one we have contract- 
e 

















THE EUMENIDES OF ZSCHYLUS. 
TRANSLATED BY MR CHAPMAN, 


Persons. 


Tue PyTHoNEss. Ghost of Clytemnestra, 
APOLLO. ORESTES. 

Hermes—a mule Person. Escort of Female Attendante. 
ATHENA. Areopagites, &c. 


Chorus of Furies. 


The opening scene is laid at Delphi, in the Front Court of the 
_ Pythian Temple. 


‘ PRoLocueE, 


The Pythoness. Earth, the first prophetess, I honour first 
In these my prayers, and Themis next, who next, 
Succeeding to her mother as by right, 

Sat on the oracular seat, as rumour runs ; 

By whose good-will unbiassed and unforced, 
Another child of Earth sat here, the third, 
Titanian Phoebe, who to Pheebus gave ‘ 

This throne a birth-gift, and his name from hers. 
He left behind the lake and Delian rock, 

And at the naval shores of Pallas touched ; 
Thence to this land and seats Parnassian came. 
With reverential pomp Hephestus’ sons 
Escorted him, way-cutting pioneers, —~ 
That let daylight into the salvage gloom. 

The people and the ruler of the land, 

King Delphus, on his coming worshipped him. 
Zeus filled him with the power of prophecy, 

And placed him, fourth, on this prophetic throne, 
And Pheebus is the prophet of the Sire. 

These gods I first invoke ; with reverence due 
Pronzan Pallas next is named by me; 

And I adore the Nymphs, who dwell within 
The vaulted womb of the Corycian rock, 
The haunt of demons, and the home of birds. 
But Bromius has the district—nor thereof 
Am I unmindful—ever since he led 

His troop of Menads, scheming deadly doom 
For Pentheus, as the huntsman for the hare. 
The founts of Pleistus and Poseidon’s might 
Invoking, and the All-accomplisher, 

The highest Zeus, I now resume my seat, 

A prophetess—and may they grant me now 
Better success than all my good before! 

[She enters the temple, but presently returns, supporting 
herself by her hands against objects on either side 
of her. 

Horrors to tell, and horrors to behold, 

Have from the temple sent me forth again. 

No strength is left me, nor can I support 

My feeble steps ; with hands and not with feet, 

Grasping at every stay, I hurry out. 
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A se eg woman frightened from her wits 
Is nothing—yea ! a very child again. 
I step towards the fillet-crowned recess, 
And see a blood-stained suppliant sitting there, 
Ay! at the very navel of the fane, 
Abomination to the sacred place. 
His hands with gore are dripping, and he holds 
A sword drawn newly, and an olive-branch, 
Chastely enwrapt with wool of whitest fleece. 
Thus far I plainly can express myself— 
Seated before him sleeps a wondrous troop 
Of women—gorgons, I should rather say— 
Nor yet to gorgons will I liken them. 
Once on a time I saw the winged ones, . j 
Drawn to the life, in act of snatching off 
The meal of Phineus—but no wings have these, 
That I can see at least ; hideously grim 
And black, they snore with snortings audible, 
And from their eyes a deadly dew distil, 
No due libation to a god of light ; 
Their garb, too, is unseemly, and unfit 
To bring before the images of Gods, 
Or under roofs of men. A sisterhood 
Like this, I have not seen, nor any land 
That boasts to rear such and not groan for it. 
But to the master of the temple be 
This a concernment—to great Loxias. j 
He is a healing prophet and a seer, 
And for all else the cleanser of their homes. 
[Exit Pyruoness. The Interior of the Temple is exhi- 
bited. OnxsTEs is seen surrounded by the sleeping 
Furtrs, Arotto standing beside him, and Hermegs 
in the background, ~ 
Apollo. I never will forsake thee ; to the end 
Thy present guardian, to thine enemies 
I never will be mild, though far away. 
Thou seest these frantic ones o’erta’en with sleep ; 
And heavily they sleep, foul grayhead crones, 
Hags, antique maids! with whom nor god nor man AS 
Nor beast o’ the field hath ever intercourse. 
For very mischief were they born—so dwell 
In darkness, subterranean Tartarus, 
Abhorred of men, and of the Olympian Gods. 
Fly, notwithstanding, and be not devoid 
Of energy ; for they will chase thee o’er 
A weary continuity of land, 
Over much-trodden earth, beyond the sea, 
And countries that the surge doth flow around. 
Faint not before the time, nor think to soothe 
Thy toil with rest ; the city of Pallas seek ; 
There take thy seat, and cast thy arms around 
Her ancient image : there will we provide 
Appeasing words and judges for the nonce, 
And find out means for thy deliverance— 
For I persuaded thee to slay thy mother. 
Orestes. Thou knowest, King Apollo, not to do 
Injustice ; knowing this, neglect it not: 
Thy might is able to redeem its pledge. 
Apollo. Remember, let not fear subdue thy mind, 
Thou, my own brother by the father’s side, 
My Hermes, guard him ; Guider rightly named, 
Conduct him as a shepherd doth his flock. 
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For Zeus respects thy rightful privilege, 
That guides with prosperous issues mortal men. 
. [Exit Orestes, conducted by Hermes. CLYTEMNESTRA’S 
Ghost appears behind Aro..o. 
Clytemnestra’s Ghost. Will ye then sleep? What need have I of sleepers ? 
By you neglected, and amidst the dead 
Reproached unceasingly because I slew him, 
In worst disgrace I wander to and fro ; 
I tell you plainly that I have from them 
The greatest blame. And I that was so used, 
E’en by my nearest, dearest—for my sake 
None of the Gods, not one, is moved to wrath 
For me struck down by matricidal hands. 
Thy conscious heart within thee sees these wounds: 
For the mind’s eye looks clearly out from sleep, 
But mortals have no foresight in the day. 
Ye many a time have tasted offerings 
I made to soothe you, brewed with honey pure, 
Wineless libations ; night-feasts at the hearth 
I offered too, solemnized at an hour 
When no God else receiveth sacrifice. 
All this I see is trodden under foot. 
But like a fawn he hath escaped away, 
And lightly from the net hath bounded off, 
With infinite derision mocking you. 
Hear me, as ye would one that pleads for life, 
E’en for his soul—for so I plead: oh hear, 
And heed, ye subterranean goddesses. 
I, Clytemnestra, call you in a dream. 
[The Furies mutter in their sleep. 
Ay! mutter! for your man is fled afar: 
My foes have found help from their oan 
{ They mutter again. 
Deep is thy sleep: thou hast no ruth for me: 
And now the matricide Orestes flees. 
[ They cry out * oh!" 
Dost cry out “oh ?” dost sleep ? wilt thou not up? 
What else but mischief hast thou ever done? 
{ They cry out again. 
Sleep and fatigue, well-yoked conspirators, 
Have spoiled the strength of this fell dragoness. 
[ They mutter more loudly. The following exclamations 
are uttered by the Conductress of the Chorus, and 
seven other voices in rapid succession, 


Chor. Give heed! seize him! seize him! seize him ! 
Seize him ! seize him! seize him ! seize him ! 

Ghost. The prey thou art pursuing in a dream, 
And criest as a hound, that never quits 
Thought of the chase and its anxiety. 
What art about? arise! let not fatigue 
O’ercome thee, nor, by sleep’s soft influence 
Subdued, remain unconscious of thy loss. 
Thy liver with my just reproaehes fret ; 
To the right-minded they are quickening goads. 
Away! pursue him with a second chase ; 
Breathe after him a hot blast from thy lungs, 
And with the bloody reek, the fiery steam, 
Hang on his trail, o’ertake, waste, wither him. 

[The Ghost vanishes. The Conductress of the Chorus 

starts up from her seat. 
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Leader of the Chorus. 
Awake! and wake thou her, as I wake thee. 
Dost sleep? Arise! shake sleep off; let us see 
If of this prelude any part is vain. 
[ The Furtss start up one after another from their seats, and range 
themselves upon the stage, right and left of their Leader. 
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Corvus. 
Ah, ah, ye gods! we have endured— (str. a.) 
. Toil and trouble all in vain— . 
A mischief hardly to be cured, 
Hard, my sisters, to sustain. 
The game has burst the net and fled away : 
Subdued by sleep, I lost the prey. 


Ah, son of Zeus! thou art a thief: (ant. a'.) 
Youngling ! thou hast trampled on 

Gray goddesses, and given relief 
To a mother-slaying son. 

Him thou, a God, hast stolen from our sight ; 
And who will say that this is right ? 


A stern Reproach, in dreams drew near, (str. B'.) 

And smote me like a charioteer, 

With a goad that made me shiver. 

Under both my heart and liver 

I feel the chill the wretch deplores, . 
. Whose back the public beadle scores. 


Such things our young Gods do, by might (ant. p’.) 
Prevailing ever over right: 

’ One the tripod now may see . 
Dripping with gore entirely ; j 
Earth’s navel-stone presents to view 
Murder’s abominable hue. 


Thyself, a prophet too, the guilt incurring, (str. 7’.) 
Pollution to thy hearth hast brought, 

Human respects to law of God's preferring, | 
Setting the ancient Fates at nought. “> 


Apollo, stern to me, shall never save him, (ant. 7’.) 
Nor under earth shall he be free : 

Another blood-avenger there shall have him, 
And cling unto him after me, 


Apollo. Out of my temple! instantly be gone ; 
Away ! quit the prophetical recess, 
Lest thou receive a serpent winged and white, 
Whizzing in fury from my golden string, 
And from the pain thereof disgorge the foam 
And clots of gore which thou hast sucked from men. 
It is not fit thou shouldst approach this fane ; 
But go, where eyes are gouged and throats are cut, 
And heads chopt off; increase cut off in man 
By blotting out its fountains ; where they die 
By stoning and piecemeal dismemberment, 
And where are heard the lamentable sounds, 
Half sobs, half screams, that burst from men impaled. 
Hear why, enamoured of what festival, 
Ye are abomination to the Gods. 
But all the fashion of your visage shows 
Your nature, It beseemeth such as you 
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To make your habitation in the cave 
Of the blood-lapping lion, not to haunt 
This court of oracles, pollution foul 
To all those near you. Hence! ye wandering goats, 
That have no keeper; for of sk a flock 
No God can entertain a friendly thought. 
Chor. Now hear me, King Apollo, in my turn. 
Thou art not an accomplice in these deeds, 
But art the head and front, sole cause of them. 
Apollo. How; pray? Speak so far as to answer this. 
Chor. Thy oracle commanded him to take— 
Apollo. The retribution due his sire. Why not? 
Chor. And pledged thee to receive the murderer. 
Apollo. I charged him hither to betake himself. 
Chor. And dost thou blame us, who escorted him ? 
Apollo. This holy temple is no place for you. 
Chor. But this same charge has been imposed on us 
Apollo, What is this duty ? make thy boast of it. 
Chor. We hunt the mother-slayers from their homes. 
‘. Apollo. What's that? Shall not the husband-slayer come 
Under the ban of shedding kindred blood ? 
The sanctions, then, of Hera, who presides 
O’er marriage, and of Zeus are derogate, 
Henceforth of none account: thy argument 
Doth gentle Cytherea no less wrong, 
From whom accrue to men their best delights, 
The marriage-bed, the band of natural law 
*Twixt man and wife, is greater than an oath, 
When justice guards it. If, on some of those 
Who slay their kin, thou dost not look in wrath, 
Nor dost exact the pains and penalties, 
I do deny that thou dost justly hunt 
Orestes. For I see thee fierce with him, 
But very quiet in the other case. -- 
But Pallas shall take cognizance of this. 
Chor. That man, however, I will never leave. 
Apollo. Pursue him then, and add more toil to toil. 
Chor. Disparage not my province in thy speech. 
Apollo. I would not take thy province as a gift. 
Chor. For thou art altogether great, they say, 
Before the throne of Zeus: his mother’s blood 
Doth set me on, and justice cries out “ aim!” 
To my pursuit, and I will hunt him down. 
Apollo. And I will aid him, and deliver him. 
Among both gods and men the wrath is dread 
For a neglected suppliant’s injury, 
If I should willingly abandon him. 
[The scene is shifted from Delphi to Athens, and the 
temple of Apollo transformed into the temple of 
ATHENA Pottias. A considerable interval must be 
supposed to have elapsed. 


Ores. By the command of Loxias am I come, 
Royal Athena! agi receive 
One hunted by the avengers, it is true ; 
But no petitioner for cleansing rites 
With unclean hands : the edge is taken off 
Of my pollution, and its trace worn out 
By travels among men and at their homes. 
Obedient to the voice of oracles, 
By Pheebus given, I've passed o’er land and sea, 
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And to thy house and image, goddess, come, 
And for a final sentence here attend. 
[Enter the Conductress of the Chorus, followed by the 
Furies in double file: as they advance, they spread 
thémselves out towards both sides of the Orchestra. 


Leader of the Chorus. 

Well, here the trail is plain: but follow thou 
The dumb Informer—'tis a certain guide. 
For, as the hound doth track the wounded fawn, 
We trace him by the blood and drops of gore. 
But my flank pants with very weariness ; 
For I have ranged o’er every spot of earth, 
And, without wings, have flown across the sea, 
No slower than a ship, pursuing him : 
And now the wretch is cowering hereabout. 

& 


Cuorvus. 


The smell of human blood doth cheer me, (Prelude. 
Assurance that my game is near me. 

Look ye here, and look ye there, 

Here and there and every where, 

Lest the mother-slayer flee, 

And a while unpunished be. 


w 4 


Here he finds help again, and twining round (str.) 
Athena’s Image, wishes to submit 7 | 
To trial for the murder done. 




























No! no! his mother’s blood is on the ground, (ant,) 
When that is shed, who can recover it ? 
The red dew on the ground is gone. 


But thou must give thy living limbs to me, (Epode.) 
To suck the marrow out—may I from thee 

The odious draught as food receive. 

Thee, while alive, I will bereave 

Of all thy pith, and take thee downward hence ; 

This the retributory recompense 

Thou art in thy person paying / 
For thy impious mother-slaying. 

And thou shalt see if any other, 

To god or stranger, sire or mother, 
Hath done despiteous wrong, how he 
Must pay the penalty, like thee: 

For Hades, underneath the ground, 
A strict examiner is found ; 

And all the deeds of mortal kind 

He sees, and writes them in his mind. 
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Ores. Instructed in misfortunes, I have learned 
Many lustrations, and I also know 
Both where to speak and where to hold my tongue : 

- But in this matter I was taught to speak 
By a wise teacher ; for the blood now sleeps, 

My mother’s blood, that was upon my hand— 

*Tis there no more—the stain, washed out, is gone. 

While fresh, it was removed, at Phoebus’ hearth, 

By purifying blood of slaughtered swine. 

*T were long for me to tell from first to last 

How many I have approached with intercourse 

That harmed them not. Time, that grows old with them, 
Wears all things out. Now with clean lips I call 
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Athena, of this land Queen paramount, 

To come my helper ; ‘so shall she obtain, 

And without war, as firm allies for ever, 

Myself, my country, and the Argive race. 

Whether in Libya by her natal stream— 

The stream of Triton—combating on foot, 

Or in the battle-car, she aids her friends, 

Or else, like a field-marshal, she surveys 

The old Phlegrean plain—though far away, 

By virtue of her godship, she doth hear-— 

Oh! may she come to free me from these plagues! 
Leader of the Chorus. Neither Apollo nor Athena’s might 

Shall set thee free—they must abandon thee 

To perish, knowing not one thought of joy, 

Our food till thou hast no blood left—a shade. 

Thou dost not answer, but dost scorn our words, 

Thou victim reared and set apart for me! 

While living thou shalt feed me, nor be slain 

On any altar. Hear this binding hymn :— 


Cuorvs. 


Come, let us join, and hand in hand 
Now chant the weird and mournful song ! 
Recounting how our awful band 
Reforms what doth to us belon 
In our just dealings with mankind— 
Judges whom none can bend or bind. 
No wrath to him whose hands are clean 
From us proceeds—without a ban 
He goes through life ; but who has been 
A great offender, like this man, 

. Yet strives his bloody hands to hide, 
Shall find us clinging to his side, 
True witnesses unto the dead, : — 
And for the blood that he hath shed 
Exactors, to the slayer’s cost, 

‘ Of vengeance to the uttermost. 


Night! mother Night! from whom I had my being, (str. a.) 
Pain to the dead and those the daylight seeing, 
Hear me! Latona’s imp hath ta’en away, 
With foul despite, from me my cowering prey, 
The victim vowed, who with his own 

Should for his mother’s blood atone. 

O’er the victim chant the strain, 

Distraction, frenzy’s feverous fire-— 

Hymn that ne’er is sung in vain, . 

And never sung to dainty lyre— 

With power to shrivel and to bind 

The spirit of the blasted mind, 


For Fate, the all-pervading, spun of old (ant, «'.) 
This very lot for us to have and hold, 

That whosoever shall his hands imbrue 

In kindred blood, we must the wretch pursue 

Till he go down—dead though he be, 

He shall not find himself too free. 

O’er the victim chant the strain, 

Distraction, frenzy’s feverous fire— 

Hymn that ne’er is sung in vain, 
And never sung to dainty lyrom 
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With power to shrivel and to bind 
The spirit of the blasted mind. 


énides. 


This lot to us at birth was ratified, (str. B’.) 
But to forbear Immortals. Side by side 
No fellow-feaster sits with me ; 

For I was framed that mine should be 

To have no part in garments white. 

For I made choice to be pursuing 

Houses to their complete undoing ; 

When Mars, grown tame to touch and sight 

In social life, shall slay a friend, 

Then we pursue him to the end, 

And hunt him down, thought he be stout, 

Nor leave him till we blot him out. 


All others we from these our cares exclude, (ant. p’.) 
Nor on our rights would have the gods intrude, 
Nor question our accusing plea ; 

For Zeus doth keep aloof, we see, 

From this abominable race, 

Continually down-dropping gore. 

While I, in fact, leap evermore 

Down on the wretches from my place, 

And with a heavy-falling heel 

I dash on them—to those who reel, 

And drag their tripping limbs and slow, 

Woe! woe! intolerable woe! 


The high renown of men, in life august, (str. y’.) 

Melts under ground, decaying in the dust, 

And drops away as we advance, 

In solemn black, with hostile dance. } 






He falls unconscious, from infatuation, 
Such mist flits over him—abomination ! 

And through the house, with many groans, 
A sad and misty Rumour moans. 


















For we are skilful to devise, 
And can effect whate’er we plan ; 

Of ill deeds awful Memories, 

And hard to be appeased by man ; 

Our office, heaped with scorn and slight, 
From gods apart, by sunless light 

We minister; and rough we be 

Alike to those who have their sight 

And unto those who cannot see. 
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Is there a man that hears from me (ant. ¥.) 
This ordinance, by fate assigned 

And by the gods, immutably, 

That doth not in his inmost mind 

My office and commission fear ? 

To me my ancient lot is dear, 

And certain honours mine I call, 

Though in a sunless horror drear, 

And under ground, my station fall. 


[ATHENA appears in a chariot, and alighis. 


Ath, Thy invocation I have heard from far, 
E’en from Scamander, where I was engaged 
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Taking possession of the promised land, 
(And so forestalled usurping foreigners),— 
A choice part of the spoil which the prime men 
Of the Achzans did assign to me, 

A fief for ever for the sons of Theseus. 

Whence, with unwearied speed, and without wings, 

Making my egis rustle, I have come, 

This chariot having yoked to vigorous steeds. 

But seeing in this place these visitants, 

I fear not, but I wonder at the sight. 

Who in the world are ye? I speak to all, 

And to the stranger who has placed himself 

Here at my statue ; you I now address, 

Wild forms! resembling no begotten kind, 

Nor goddesses as they are seen by gods, 

Nor mortal shapes. But causelessly to find 

Fault with one’s neighbours, is from justice far— 

The spirit of Themis doth revolt from it. 
Chor. Daughter of Zeus! all shalt thou hear in brief: 

We are the daughters of the gloomy Night, 

Call’d Are, in our underground abodes. 
Ath. I know your race, and name-shown attributes. 
Chor. Thou soon shalt hear my office and its dues. 
Ath. I'd learn, if one would give a plain account. 
Chor. We from their homes hunt forth the murderers. 
Ath. Where is the limit of their banishment ? 
Chor. Where joy is altogether thing unknown. 
Ath. In such wise dost thou set thy hounds on him? 
Chor. Yes! he thought right to shed his mother’s blood. 
Ath. Fearing no power that urged the deed on him? 
Chor. Where is there such a goad to such a deed? 
Ath. Two parties here—I’ve heard but one as yet. 
Chor. He will not name, nor let us name, an oath. 
Ath. Ye would be called just, not be truly so. oe 
Chor. How; pray? Instruct us—wise thou surely art. 
Ath. Injustice should not win by oaths, I say. 
Chor. Then question him, and judge at once between us. 
Ath. To my decision will ye leave the case? 
Chor. Why not? we worship what is worshipful. 
Ath. What wilt thou say in answer for thyself ? 

Speak, stranger ; country, lineage, fortunes tell ; 

And then rebate this charge, if confident 

In thy own cause as just, thou here dost sit, 

Watching this statue, near my sacred hearth, 

Ixion-like, a suppliant purified : 

Answer distinctly to these several points. 
Ores. First, Queen Athena, to the last I speak, 

And all concern on that point will remove. 

The blood-stain is no longer on my hands, 

Nor is thy statue by their touch defiled— 

Of this I'll give to thee sufficient proof: 

Those under ban of their blood-guiltiness, 

The law says must not speak ’till, sprinkled with 

The blood of cleansing, they are purified. 

Long since, near other temples, was I washed 

In blood of victims, and in running streams. 

This point is answered. With regard to kin, 

I am an Argive, son—thou.knowest my sire— 

Of Agamemnon, glorious emperor, 

Of the great host, with whom thou didst expunge, 

Destroying Troy, the city of Ilion. 

Returning from the war, in his own house 
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He perished foully : in a fraudful net 

My dark-souled mother snared, and murdered him ; 
The bathing-room was witness to the deed. 

And I, returning home from banishment, 

An exile all the intermediate time, 

Slew her who bore me—I deny it not— 
Exacting blood for blood, her’s for my sire’s. 
And Loxias was the mover of my act, 
Fore-warning me of woes, heart-piercing stings, 
Should I sit still, and leave the guilty free. 

The deed was done ; judge whether well or ill ; 
To thy decision I submit myself. 

Ath. The matter is too great, if any man 
Thinks to adjudge it ; nor can I devide ; 
Themis forbids me in a case of blood. 

But I receive thee, both as one to whom 

I would, on other grounds, my favour show, | 
And more especially, because thou hast 

Duly performed all expiatory rites, 

And art a blameless suppliant, cleansed from stain, 
And on my city bringing no reproach. 

These also may not lightly be dismissed ; 
And should they not obtain the victory, 

The venom dropping from them will become 
A plague intolerable to the land. 

Such ills may follow if they stay ; 

And to dismiss them is impossible: 

And thus my will is puzzled either way. 

But since this matter here has forced itself, 
Sworn judges will I choose to sit and try 
Cases of blood, and institute the Court 

An ordinance for all hereafter time. 

Summon your witnesses, collect your proofs, 
The means of coming to a just conclusion. 
But I will choose my worthiest citizens, 

And come with them, who shall decide this cause 
Truly on oath, whose awful sanctity 


. They will not violate in thought or word. 


[AruEna departs the opposite way to that she entered by. 
Cuorus. 


Now for the overthrow of ancient laws, (str. a") 
Should victory attend the scathe and cause 

Of this unhallowed matricide : 

By the facility with which ’tis done, 

This bloody deed shall spirit on the son— 

Ye, hapless parents! must abide 

Hereafter many a bitter woe, 

And from your children feel the fatal blow. 


For from the Menad Watchers there shall be 
No wrath for such outbreakings. _I will free, 
And let loose death of ev ery kind: 

Then shall be bruited round the savage woes, 
Whose heap from day to day prodigious grows, 
Wave upon wave; and none shall find 

A remedy for pang or pain, 

But know the hope he fondly fostered vain. 


Let none that reels to fortune’s adverse stroke, 
With many a broken wail our power invoke : 

** Oh Justice! oh throned Furies! where are ye ?” 
Some mother thus, in her new agony, 
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Or father will, perchance, be calling ; 
They may—the house of Justice now is falling. 





A watcher of the thought—an awful fear— (ant, 6.) 
Will sometimes check it in its foul career: 

?Tis good when wisdom comes from sorrow’s dart. 

But who that feeds the fatness of his heart, 

Checked by no fear from ill begun, 

Or state, or man, will worship justice? None! 









The life that owns no wholesome check, (str. 9». 
Or that which to a master’s beck 

Looks evermore, thou shalt not praise. 

By God’s decree the mean is best. 

And different things in different ways 

He still inspects: to truth confest 

My word agrees—for Insolence 

Is own child to Irreverence ; 

And from the sound mind springs no less 

All-loved, all-wished-for happiness. 











By all means, furthermore I say; (ant. »/.) 
Due reverence to justice pay ; 
Nor trample with a godless foot 

’ Her altar, with an eye to gain; 

For punishment shall come to boot 
The appointed end doth still remain. 
Therefore let every man respect 

The awe of parents, nor neglect 

The sacred claims that draw their birth 
From intercourse at friendly hearth. 













The man without compulsion just, (str. 3.) 
Who by these rules preserves his trust, ay 
Unprosperous shall never be, 

At least ne’er ruined utterly. 

But the bold trafficker, that only cares 

To stow his contraband promiscuous wares, 

Shall lose himself and cargo, when the gales, 

Fraught with his doom, shall overtake his sails. 











But in the whirlpool, in his need, (ant. 3.) 

He calls on those who do not heed : 

For God laughs at the insolent, 

Who thought not such predicament 

Awaited him—fate’s doomed and harnessed slave, 

Unable to surmount the seething wave : 
-Dashed on the rock of Justice, he goes down 

With all his full-blown pride, unwept, unknown. 

[ATHENA makes her appearance at the head of the twelve 

Areopagites, who take their seats in the orchestra. 













Ath. Make proclamation, herald ; keep in bounds 
The people ; let the Tyrrhene trumpet speak, 

Filled with man’s breath, its air-pervading tones, 

A blast to hush the assembled multitude : 
For, while this solemn consistory sits, 
Silence is needful, that the folk at large 
May learn my Institution, and the cause pan 
Be with attention tried, and rightly judged. in, 











[Arot.o appears on the stage. 
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Chor. Deal, King Apollo, with thy own affairs ; 
Pray tell me what hast thou to do with this ? 
Apol. To give my testimony for my guest 
And suppliant have I come ; for when he fled 
An outcast, I washed out his stain of blood : 
And I myself will be his advocate, 
Since it was I that urged him to the deed. 
But introduce the suit as president, 
Athena, with the sanction of thy voice. 
Ath. 1 introduce the suit: begin ye first : 
The plaintiff, speaking first, shall put the court 
Correctly in possession of the facts. 
Chor. Though we are many, we will speak in brief: 
Now answer in thy turn, and word for word: 
Didst thou not take away thy mother’s life ? 
Ores. I did—I mean not to deny the fact. 
Chor. Of the three falls here is already one. 
Ores. Thou boastest over one not yet hurled down. 
Chor. But thou must tell the manner of the deed. 
Ores. I drew my sword, and pierced her in the neck. 
Chor. By whom persuaded? who suggested it ? 
Ores. My witness here, this god, by oracles. 
Chor. What! did the prophet bid thee slay thy mother? 
Ores. Yes! nor have I repented of the deed. 
Chor. If thou art cast, thou soon wilt change thy tone. 
Ores. I have no fear, for my dead father aids me. 
Chor. Ay! from the dead hope succour, matricide ! 
Ores. She was polluted with a double stain. 
Chor. How, pray ? inform the judges how this was. 
Ores. Slaying her husband she my father slew. 
Chor. Thou livest: she atoned for blood by blood. 
Ores. Why didst not hunt her, while she lived, from home ? 
Chor. The man she slew was of no kin to her. 
Ores. Am I, then, of her blood, akin to her? 
Chor. How else within her girdle fed she thee ? 
Assassin! dost renounce that dearest blood 2 
Ores. Apollo! be my witness, and explain 
If what I did was justly done or not— 
For I confess the fact—and give me reasons, 
Which I may plead to justify myself. 
Apollo. Athena’s council, I will speak to you, 
And being a prophet, truly: at no time, 
Whether of man or woman, or a state, 
Have I e’er uttered any oracle, 
Which Zeus, the Olympian Sire, did not command. 
Consider first his justice, and then bow 
To the prerogative of Sovran Power: 
An oath can ne’er transcend his influence. 
Chor. Zeus, as thou sayest, gave this oracle, 
To bid Orestes for his father’s blood 
Exact full vengeance, and in doing so 
To disallow his mother’s claims on him? 
Apollo. ’Tis not the same thing for a princely man, 
One honoured with the staff of royalty, 
Conferred by Zeus, to have his life cut short, 
To die, and that too by a woman’s hand ; 
Not by a shaft from bow of Amazon, 
But in the way that I shall tell you now. 
When from his expedition he return’d, 
With greater gains of honour and of spoil 
Than his most leyal friends had ever hoped, 
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She welcomed him, and in the bathing-room 
Attended him, and over him she threw, 
‘As from the bath he stept, a broidered robe, 
A tent that had no doorway of escape, 
Wherein she fettered, smote, and murdered him. 
So fell the famous leader of the fteet ; 
Of her I so have spoken—such she was— 
To stir the indignation of the Court. 
“Chor. Zeus, as thy speech implies, the father’s fate 
Doth make account of; yet he put in bonds 
His own old father. Mark, ye judges, this ; 
Are not thy words at variance with his act ? 
Apollo. Abominable monsters! hate of gods ! 
Bonds may be loosed—there is a remedy, 
And many a way of curing such a grief. 
But when the dust has once drunk up man’s blood, 
There is not for the dead a second life. 
My father has devised no counter-charm 
For this necessity ; but all things else 
Disposes of, and turns them up and down, 
This way and that, unwearied in his might. 
Chor. How thou dost stretch the point for his acquittal! 
Shall he, when he has spilled his mother’s blood, 
In Argos, in his father’s palace dwell ? 
What public altars shall he worship at ? 
The lustral water of what guild approach ? 
Apollo. Mark how correctly I will speak to this. 
A mother is not generating cause, 
But the receiver of the child call’d hers. 
She, as a stranger, for a stranger keeps 
The germ as a deposit, and in time, 
When no blight falls on it, she brings it forth. 
In proof of this, a father there may be 
Without a mother ; we’ve a witness here : ra 
Athena, daughter of Olympian Zeus, 
Though such a shoot as never goddess bore, 
Nor shall hereafter bear, was never shut 
Nor nurtured in the darkness of the womb. 
Thy people, Pallas, in all other things 
I will make great, according as I can; 
And I this suppliant to thy temple sent, 
That he and his posterity may be 
Faithful allies for ever, and may hold 
This contract with thy people, thro’ all time, 
Religiously and no less lovingly. 
Ath, According to your conscience give your votes, 
Ye judges—for enough has now been said. 
Chor. My shafts have all been shot: but I remain 
To hear what is the judgment in this case. 
Ath. What can I do, what disposition make, 
So as to be without blame at your hands ? 
Chor. Ye’ve heard what ye have heard ; but truly fear 
Your oath, ye strangers, and so give your votes, 
Ath. People of Athens, and ye judges sworn 
In the first cause of blood that has been tried, 
Hear what I say about this ordinance, 
This solemn council for all after time 
Unto the sons of igeus shall remain, 
And ever hold their sessions on Mars’ hill, 
The station once of the bold Amazons, 
When they from enmity to Theseus came 
In dread array of war, and pitched their tents, 
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And built a tower against his citadel, 
And sacrificed to Mars, from whence this hill 
Is called Mars’ hill. A due respect, henceforth, 
For this my institution, and a fear 
Allied to reverence, shall ever keep 
My citizens from wrong, if they abstain 
From making innovations on their laws. 
If one pollutes clear water with the filth 
Of mud, or any influx of foul stream, 
He shall not find therein what he can drink. 
Nor rule of despot, nor wild anarchy 
I recommend, but a sound government 
At a just distance from these bad extremes, 
And not to cast away a wholesome fear. 
What man, who nothing fears, is ever just ? 
And if ye will but hold in fitting awe 
The majesty of Justice here enthroned, 
Ye shall possess a safeguard of the state, 
A bulwark of the country—such the realm 
Of Pelops owns not, nor the Scythian race, 
Nor any tribe of men. This Court august, 
Quick to just wrath and incorruptible, 
I institute a guardian of the land, 
To keep watch in behalf of those that sleep. 
Touching the future I’ve advised you all ; 
But rise, ye judges, and decide the cause, 
Fearing the oath ye sware by. I have done. 
[ The first Areopagite rises, takes a ballot from the altar, and 
drops it into the urn: similarly the rest in succession, 
After the twelfth has dropt his ballot into the urn, ATHENA 
takes one from the altar, and holds it in her hand. 
Chor. And I advise you by no means to slight 
These visitants, lest they be bitter ones. 
Apollo. I bid you to respect my oracles, 
Which are from Zeus, and not to make them vain. 
Chor. Cases of blood belong not to thy lot ; 
Here staying, thou wilt be no prophet pure. 
Apollo. Erred Zeus, when he his suppliant purified, 
Ixion, from first stain of kindred blood ? 
Chor. Thou sayest: should I fail of justice here, 
I'll haunt this land in very bitterness. 
Apollo. Unhonoured thou among the younger Gods, 
And elder: but I surely shall prevail. ° 
Chor. Thus in the house of Pheres didst thou gull 
The Fates, and yet mere mortals made immortal. 
Apollo. Is it not just to aid a worshipper; 
And most when in his need he prays for aid? 
Chor. But thou didst trick those ancient goddesses, 
Deceive with wine, then laugh at them in scorn. 
Apollo. Thou shalt, non-suited, presently pour forth 
Thy venom, uninjurious to thy foes. 
Chor. Since thou, a youngling, dost insult me so, 
Me that am old, I wait to hear the sentence, 
As one in doubt, till that is fully known, 
If I shall pour my fury on the city. 
Ath. It falls on me the judgment to pronounce: 
In favour of Orestes I reserve 
My vote—for from no mother had I birth. 
Wholly my father’s, on the father’s side 
I wholly am, and do most heartily 
Prefer the male, save that I marry not. 
Nor of the woman will I take the part, 
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Who slew her husband, overseer of home. 
Should he have equal votes, it follows then, 
Orestes is absolved. What wait we for? 
Tellers, to whom this task has been assigned, 
Turn out at once the ballots from the urns. 
Ores. Phoebus Apollo! What is the result ? 
Chor. Oh Night! dark mother! dost thou see these doings ? 
Ores. Now! now! for me to perish by the noose, 
Or else to look upon the blessed light ! 
Chor. Now! now! for me to suffer worst eclipse, 
Or henceforth hold my office unabridged. 
{ The ballots are turned out and counted, 
Apollo. Correctly, strangers, number out the votes, 
And with impartial justice ; for great-harm 
Doth often from the loss of one accrue ; 
One doth o’erthrow, or raise a family. 
Ath. He is acquitted—for the votes are equal. 
[She gives her ballot in favour of Onustes. 
Ores. Oh Pallas! thou that hast preserved my house, 
And me, sad outcast from my father-land, 
Hast to my home restored. Some Greek will say, 
He is again an Argive, and he dwells 
Secure in his hereditary state, 
By means of Pallas and of Loxias, 
And the third Saviour, who doth sway all things— 
He that respects the father’s privilege, 
And doth preserve me now, beholding these, 
Appellants fell! my mother’s advocates. 
But to this country and thy citizens 
I bind myself and my posterity, 
By solemn oath, for all hereafter time, 
That never chief, with well-appointed troops 
Shall, from my land, with hostile aim, come here. 
For I, myself, then being in the tomb, = 
Will bring repentance for their bootless toils 
On those that violate my present oath, 
Discouraging their inauspicious paths 
With misadventures, and with omens dire 
Their passage over streams. But if they act 
With righteousness, and honour evermore 
The city of Pallas, and are allies true, 
I will regard them more benignantly. 
Farewell, thou and thy prople; may they bruise 
Their foes with an inevitable fall, 
And for themselves obtain deliverance, 
And wished-for, honourable victory ! 
[Exit Onxstes. 
Crorvs. 
Ye younger gods have trampled down 
Old laws, and wrested them from me ; 
Amerced of office and renown, 
I will, for this indignity, 
Drop from my heart’s wrath-bleeding wound 
A blight—a plague-drop on the ground. 
A lichen, fatal to the trees, 
To children, shall invade the soil, 
(Hear, Justice!) and inflict disease 
On men—the blotch and deadly boil. 
Ah! shall I groan? what shall I do? 
What will become of me ? 
These citizons have made me rue 
The worst indignity. 
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Daughters of Night! deep-injured, deep-resenting, 
And for your degradation, deep-lamenting. 


Ath. Let me prevail on you—take not this grief 
Too much to heart ; ye suffered not defeat. 
The votes were equal, and the judgment fair, 
Nor was to thy dishonour. E’en from Zeus 
A clear convincing testimony came ; 
Who gave the oracle was witness too— 
That this Orestes should incur no scathe 
For what he did. Hurl not your bolts of wrath 
Against this land, nor cause unfruitfulness, 
By letting fall the drops of deities, 
To blast the seed, a blight of rottenness. 
For I do promise you most faithfully, 
That ye at altars, having splendid seats, 
Shall sit, and own in perpetuity 
The secret places of this goodly land, 
And be much honoured by these citizens. 


























Cuorvs. 
Ye younger gods have trampled down 

Old laws, and wrested them from me ; 

Amerced of office and renown, 

I will, for this indignity, 

Drop from my heart’s wrath-bleeding wound 

A blight—a plague-drop on the ground. 

A lichen, fatal to the trees, 

To children, shall invade the soil, 

(Hear, Justice!) and inflict disease 

On men—the blotch and deadly boil. 

Ab, shall I groan? what shall I do? 

What will become of me? } 
These citizens have made me rue 

The worst indignity. 

Daughters of night! deep-injured, deep-resenting, 

And, for your degradation, deep-lamenting. 






Ath. Ye are not dishonour’d; with excess of wrath 
Mar not man’s earth with wounds incurable. 

I too rely on Zeus, and of the Gods— 

What need to say it? none but only I 

Have knowledge of the keys of that dread vault, 
Wherein sealed up he keeps his thunderbolt— 

But there’s no need of it. Be well advised, 

Nor cast forth on the ground the rash tongue’s fruit, 
That, where it falls, is mildew of all good. 

Lull the sharp gust of thy tempestuous wrath, 

And be my honoured fellow resident ; 
Having the first-fruits of this spacious land, 
And offerings for hopes of progeny, 

And consummation of the marriage rites. 
Thou shalt for ever praise this good advice. 

















Cuorvs. 
That I should suffer this! in age 
Dishonoured, unavenged! oh rage— 

I breathe it forth. 

Oh earth! oh earth! 

What pain is this that pricks my side? 
Hear my sharp passion, mother Night! 
From me, with many a guileful sleight, 
These gods, who rob me and deride, 
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As though ’twere nothing, at their ease, 
Have ta’en my public offices. 


Ath. I put up with thy wrath ; thou wiser art 
As older, than I am—yet unto me 
Not scantily Zeus the boon of wisdom gave. 
At other land, of other tribes arrived, 
When ’tis too late, ye will be fond of this ; 
Thereof I give you warning: time, that flows 
Still onward, in his flowing stream, shall bring 
Increase of honour for these citizens. 
And near the palace of Erectheus, thou 
Shalt here obtain an honourable seat, 
And shalt such acceptable worship find 
From troops of women, and from bands of men, 
As no where else in all the world beside. 
But cast not on this country bane of blood, 
Exciting into rage youth’s fiery mood, 
Frantic with furious heats not raised by wine: 
Nor vexing, as it were, the heart of cocks, 
Stir ’mid my citizens intestine War, 
That is against his neighbour over-bold. 
Let there be foreign war. Ay! let it come, 
And welecome—that wherein a passionate love 
Of glory shall be shown ; but for the fight 
Of the domestic bird—I’ll none of it. 
Such choice is thine to make and to obtain, 
Good doing, good receiving, to possess 
A lot and part in this land loved of Gods. 


Cuorvus. 
That I should suffer this! in age, 
Dishonoured, unavenged! oh rage— 
I breathe it forth. 
Oh earth! oh earth! 
What pain is this that pricks my side? 
Hear my sharp passion, mother Night ! 
From me, with many a guileful sleight, 
These gods, who rob me and deride, 
As though ’twere nothing, at their ease, 
Have ta’en my public offices. 


Ath. I will not yet be weary of my tale 

Of thy advantages—if thou wilt stay. 

Thou shalt not say that thou, a goddess old, 

By me, a younger, and these citizens 

Wert driven from hence—inhospitably driven. 

If holy to thy apprehension seems 

Persuasion, speaking softly by my voice, 

Thou wilt remain ; if thou wilt not remain, 

*T will be unjust to bring upon this people 

Thy wrathful fury, indignation, scathe. 

Tis in thy power, an honoured settler here, 

To have due worship paid thee evermore. 
Chor. What seat, pray, queen Athena, shall I have ? 
Ath. One free from all aiiliction—take it thou. 
Chor. Suppose I do, what honour shall be mine? 
Ath. That without thee not any house shall thrive. 
Chor. Wilt thou effect that I shall have this power? 
Ath. Til make all right for him who does thee right. 
Chor. And wilt thou pledge thyself for all time hence ? 
Ath. What I have promised, that I must perform. 

Chor. I am nigh soothed, and stand apart from wrath. 

Ath. Friends upon earth thou likewise shalt obtain. 
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Chor. What blessing shall I call upon thy people? 
Ath. Whatever has respect to victory, 

That is not mischievous ; and this from earth, 

And from the sea-dew, and the heavens above, 

That the mild breathings of the winds may come, 

While the bright sun shines clearly, o’er the land ; 

That earth’s fruit and increase of animals 

May ever for my citizens abound 

In due succession ; also that there be 

No blight of the unborn of human kind. 

But with all evil-doers be as fierce 

As the case needs. For, like a husbandman, 

My sole affection I reserve for those 

That bear good fruit, so that the just may be 

Exempt from sorrow. Let this be thy part, 

It shall be mine to give them high renown— 

I could not bear to have it otherwise— 

In bold achievements and exploits of war. 



































Cuorvs. 
I will accept a dwelling-place 
With Pallas, nor will I disgrace 
With aught of ill a city, where 
The mightiest Zeus and Mars appear, 

- As in a sacred bulwark dwelling, 
The bulwark of the Grecian gods: 
But I with power all spells excelling 
A blessing call on these abodes. 
Let the sun’s clear-shining light 

Hy Make to spring from out the earth, 

| Bloom of gladness to the sight, 

Every sort-of happy birth. 


Ath. With good will for my people, settling here 
These mighty goddesses, of mood severe, 
I soothed and reconciled them : theirs the charge 
To exercise control o’er men at large. 
Happy who feels them not, he nothing knows 
Of life’s worst bitterness and sharpest woes, 
But from the sires, who grievously offend, 
The curse of sin doth to their sons descend ; 
When life and life’s delights the fond man ealls 
His own, and boasts—the silent ruin falls. 


CHorus. 
Let there be no blight of trees, 

For the buds no scorching blast ; 
Never by the. black disease 
Be the landmarks overpast. 






Let the flocks increase in-season, 
And with twin-births ever go; 
And the people, as is reason, 
Praise the gods whe bless them so, 


Ath. Hear ye what gifts she doth in fact dispen 
For mighty is the mystie influence 
Of dread Erinnys, both within the portals 
Of Hades, and among the blest Immortals, 
She doth discharge her ministry assigned 
With most effectual*power on 
Some with a life of joyful song she cheers ; 
To some she gives a life bedimmed with tears. 


® 
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Cuorus, 
I forbid untimely doom— 

Let the virgins in their bloom 

Be to fitting partners wed: ’ 
Look to this, my sisters dread, 

Fates! whom my own mother bore, 
Ye, who claim the lordship o’er 

Men’s affairs in all their course, 

And from whom, as from their source, 
All their blessings ever flow, 

All the good the righteous know. 












Ath. Hearing these friendly blessings I rejoice, 
And love Persuasion’s eyes, who tuned my voice, 
Enabling me to turn their wrath aside, 

When they had fiercely my request denied. 
But Zeus prevails: the power of Mercy still 
Predominates—good doth o’ermaster ill, 












Cuorus, 
Here let Faction never roar, 

Which no mischiefs e’er can sate ; 
Let the dust not drink the gore 
Shed by fierce intestine hate : 






Let them love as brethren should, 
And one hatred only know ; 

Let them love the common good, 
Let them hate the common foe. 










Ath, Has she not now the way of blessing found ? 

Much good shall to my people hence redound. 
Pay ye these awful goddesses the-meed 

Of honour due, and through your lives succeed : 

So shall they ever keep the just in sight, 

And crown with blessing those who do the right. 














Cuorvs. 
Rejoice ye in your wealth profuse, 
And in the sheltering power of Zeus, 
All ye that sit his shadow near, 
Beloved of his Daughter dear ; 

For those she shelters with her wing, 
Find favour with the awful King. 


[ Aruena stations herself at the head of the Chorus int 
orchestra, where they are joined by the Escort of Fe- 
males with torches. 










Ath. ‘Rejoice ye likewise: I your way must show: 
Now by the light of these attendants go ; 
And while the victims bleed, descend, descend ! 
Bless ye my people, and from ill defend. 
Lead ye, my friends, these settlers to their seat ? 
And yours, my citizens, be good complete ! 









Cuorus. 
All ye that in the city of Pallas dwell, 
Ye gods and mortals, once again, farewell ! 
If with well-doing ye my place respect, 
I your well-being never will neglect. 
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Ath. Your blessings I approve ; and I will send 
These, who my altars faithfully attend, 
With light of blazing torches as your guides 
To those dark clefts where only gloom resides, 
And subterranean darkness. A bright band, 
The ornament and glory of the land, 
Old men and young, the matron and the maid, 
Shall issue forth in purple robes arrayed. 
Come forth, thou band of honour! let the light 
Of torches gladly beam with flashes bright, 
In order that these visitants be known 
Hereafter for good-will to mortals shown. 


Escort. 
Daughters of Night, on whom we wait, 
Depart ye home in solemn state ; 
August, and highly honoured, go 
Under the caves of earth below. 
And while they mildly pass from hence, 
Be there the hush of reverence. 


Under earth’s deep and ancient rifts, 
Honoured with sacrificial gifts, 

And worship which the people pay, 
Benignant virgins! take your way. 
And let the people silent be 

During the whole solemnity. 


Mild and benignant, go, (str. P'.) 
Pleased with the fervid glow 

Of torches giving light, 

And as ye pass from sight 

Your downward path along, 

Break into joyful song. 


Let torches brightly glow, (ant. p’.) 
Libations freely flow 

At all your several homes. 

For Zeus, all-seeing, comes, 

And, Fate, to bless this throng. 

Break into joyful song. 
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